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mma Beater Lags for 
‘Kirschner Beaters 
and 
Waste Machines 


(Specify make of machine 


when ordering) 





PICKER APRONS 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are of the finest We Carry Parts for 
materials, assembled by skilled workmen, assuring dependable rickies aprcunien 
day-in and day-out performance without expensive stops for + + 
adjustments and repairs. CARDS ng secia 
“ WINDING 
These Aprons, because of their unequalled quality, are now LAP oa WARPING 
standard equipment in textile mills throughout the country. COMBERS oe 
: : ; + BOBBIN 
Available in both spiked and slat types for all makes of DRAWING - . 
pickers, openers, breakers — waste machines and garnet + SPOOLS 
. SLUBBERS . 
machines. AND ROVING SKEWERS 
We also make aprons for all makes conditioning machines. Quality and Service Our Motto. 





. . FF. Gc. : ; ° 
Liguidations ere Y ‘iu eam Appraisals 


F.C. TODD INCORPORATED 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
V 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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AILORED of cloth... dummy 
planes are made to look like the 
real McCoy to draw enemy fire. 

To meet the many and varied war- 
time demands for fabric, mills are 
maintaining 24-hour operation... and 
Texaco is on the job keeping textile 
machines at top efficiency. 

Texaco Spindura Oils, for example, 
permit higher speeds and heavier 
packages by cushioning spindle vibra- 


ioe 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN 


EVERY SUNDAY 


tion, resisting hunting and lagging. 
They assure more uniform tension and 
twist ...a smoother, stronger yarn. By 
resisting oxidation and thickening 


they lessen fogging and stock spoilage. 


Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. The Texas 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


or 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 
* More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with all other brands combined. 


THE E IN DUS TRY 


] 


ELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS -PROMPTLY 


COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
Coun 


Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; 


tries, $2.00 per year. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Volume 108 


Number 2 





Production ot Textiles for War and 


One Kind of Trouble 


You can Avoid is the Use of Mongrel Repair Parts 
Draper-made Parts Help out your Fixers—both new 
and old hands—by making it easier to keep the 
Looms properly set to Run Efficiently 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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‘Made By Craftsmen 


While Lambeth Products are man- 
ufactured by economical machine 
methods insofar as possible, nev- 
ertheless their excellence and uni- 
formity depend to a large extent 
on highly skilled labor, — real 
craftsmen. Many .of these men 
learned their trade here and have 
been with us for over 30 years. 


In 1892, the first year they were 
produced, Lambeth Products were 
awarded a Medal of Merit at the 
Chicago World's Fair, and they 
have been constantly improved 
ever since. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Through the Gateway to the South 
from our plant at Charleston, West « 
Virginia, WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE 
CAUSTIC SODA is being speeded to 
an ever-increasing number of Southern 
mills and bleacheries. 


Uniform in analysis, car after car, 
WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC 
SODA gives excellent, low-cost results 


in wet processing. 


Liquid + Flake + Solid 


WESTVACO 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
Chicago, lll Newark, Calif. 





The Largest Installation 
of Automatic Filling Bobbin Winders 
in the United States 
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HIGH SPEED BOBBIN WINDER 
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| oft any and every loom is | 
the Harness, Reed and Shuttle 
Equipment 
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And it 18 so easy to have it the Bese 


Buy the Flat Steel Loom Harness. 
Reed and Shuttle hguipment as 


made by 
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2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
inn, _ ~ es Pe ee . 
Greenville, S. C. 
BRANCH OFFICES Manufacturers of Superior FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—AL1L TYPES OF LOOM REEDS-— iN 


e 
Palette 


THE WORLD TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES : EVERY DISTRICT 





“LINT- FREE MOTORS 


When Writing Advertisers, Please M 
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Maintenance men refer to the Lint-Free Motor as the 
“profit maker’. With this motor on the job, they know 
maintenance will be reduced to a minimum—that lint 
won't clog the air passages and smother your motor. 
They know this motor will stay on the job because it 


CLEANS ITSELF TO GIVE YOU MORE 
sieieeameieiniantnsa beaten 


PRODUCTION. Lint goes in—through—and out 








the wide smooth air passages. The streamlined, highly 


polished stator windings and smooth internal surfaces 
just don't offer a single spot for lint to accumulate. The 
unique design insures clean, cool, continuous operation. 
For more production, with less maintenance—plan now 
to standardize on Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors. Write 
for a copy of Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2 which tells the 
complete story. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-21296 


LINT GOES IN—THROUGH—AND OUT 


Note how the flow of air is directed around the stator windings —abso- 
lutely no spot for lint to cling. Bearings are factory-lubricated and 
sealed—no lubrication necessary for at least three years of service. 
The same seal that keeps the grease in keeps the lint out. It's the 
cleanest running motor in the textile industry. The simple construction 
and fewer parts means less maintenance, too! 
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y \. Lessons WE learned 


will help solve 


PATENTS PENDING 


} 


Plants turning out millions of yards of military fabrics 

— head nets, mosquito bars, “shrimp” nets, collar-linings © 

and other items — use KOPAN to help them meet the 
exacting standards set by the government. 
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in this war 
YOUR peacetime sales problems 


e KOPAN opens the way to new sales outlets and greater 
profits in the merchandising of fabrics for civilian use. 


And Now... A Permanent Antiseptic Finish 


KOPAN, the permanent cellulose finish, 
when combined with an approved mildew- 





/ and-bacteria resistant formula, produces a 
permanent antiseptic finish. Not only this 
> combination but the addition of Celludye 


pigment colors... are all applied in a single 
bath operation! No better time than now 
to prepare for after-war merchandising by 
- consulting our technical department as to 


what KOPAN can do for your product. 


A] HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1440 BROADWAY 8 18, 
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S it’s high-friction ... 
eliminating “eyebrows” ! 
Press down at a slant. That Spinna Calf 
won't be pushed smoothly . . . friction 
holds it back, giving way in short jumps 
orily-when you apply more pressure. That 
signifies a superior friction surface (com- 
part it with other materials), carrying 
waste well onto the clearer — and im- 


proving drafting, too! 


it holds its shape... 
no hollowing-out ! 


Take a Spinna-covered roll that has been 
running for a while off the frame and 
place it against a perfectly straight sur- 
face, such as a ruler. You won't see light 
in-between, because Spinna — the more 
resilient calfskin — holds its shape from 
end to end... it always springs back 
after the traversing of the sliver. 


it’s triple-resilient... 
no trouble from hard ends! 


Roll a Spinna-covered roll over a length 
of thread. The desk-top won't give way 
— the leather has to. But then examine 
the roll cover. It has sprung immediately 
back into shape without a trace of a 
groove. Ordinary hard ends can’t harm 
Spinna! You can depend on Spinna for 
top-quality work . . . a long time. 


vel SPINNA CALF 


ROLL 


COVERING 


Tile 


A fE 
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When Writing Ad ere 
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AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
SPRINGY FIBRES 


e@ 


“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
pone . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
g grooves... and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 F moaths and more in front line positions . . . then 
-Calf —— the most generally-used calfskin — is 

your best choice.” 
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Leather aprons can’t be challenged for 
CONVENIENCE... 


Lawrence Chrome has no superior for 
DRAFTING 


One big advantage common to all leather aprons is — they 
are furnished open-end and can be installed as ‘needed, even in 
bottom positions, without costly delays. You can maintain 
uniformity because a// spindles can be running on the same apron 
material — leather. 

Lawrence Chrome adds the important advantage of superior 
drafting quality. And that’s the reason why Lawrence Chrome 
is being used more on spinning and roving frames than any other 
type. 

Lawrence Chrome has a smooth, firm, high-friction surface 
that holds the fibres — even the shortest — right in line, for a 
positive draft. Oily and gummy deposits are absorbed by the 


‘leather pores, none being left on the surface to spoil the yarn. 


And being mineral-tanned, Lawrence Chrome reduces static 
troubles. 


Life is longer, too, because Lawrence Chrome’s firmly-knit 
fibre structure resists abrasion for a long period of time and re- 
fuses to “* bell out’’ with pressure of the traversing yarn. 


Lawrence Chrome is standard with Whitin Machine Works. 
And apron manufacturers in important textile centers will tell 
you it gives superior results. Specify Lawrence Chrome for your 
next aprons. 


LAWRENCE CHROME LEATHERS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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SPEED and economy of streamline methods 

I are to be found in the Du Pont Continuous 

Peroxide Bleaching System. Batch bleaching in 

stationary equipment has given way to con- 

tinuous processing—a radical departure from 
usual bleaching technique. 


The design of this equipment and the opera- 
tion are based upon Du Pont research and co- 
operative development with leading textile mills. 


A FULL BLEACH IN Two HouRs—From gray goods to 
full white takes two hours of processing. Com- 
pare this with the usual kier operations requiring 
8 to 14 hours of treatment. This greater speed 
means important economies in large runs, and in 
small lots when speedy delivery is needed. 


YARD-TO-YARD uniFormity— Every yard of material 


" DUPONT CONTINUOUS 


Uniform, high quality bleach 


in two hours. 
Cuts time of processing. 


Pick-up and delivery from 


bleach house in same day. 


Saves time, steam and 


chemicals. 


gets the same treatment from start to finish. Uni- 
formity of white appearance and absorbency are 
certain. Kier stains and batch-to-batch varia- 
tions. are eliminated. : 


Easy contro.— Continuous handling permits close 
control of speed, steam, saturation with caustic 
and peroxide, temperature and time of bleaching. 
The operator can maintain constant supervision 
of all moving parts,which may be controlled from 
a central panel board. Bleached goods can be in- 
spected promptly and equipment and chemicals 
adjusted at once for necessary changes. 


CAPACITY OPERATION WITHOUT INTERRUPTION — The 
Du Pont process provides a continuous flow of 
bleached cloth. Time normally lost in loading 
and unloading kiers is saved for productive use. 
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PEROXIDE BLEACH 


Fabrics are bleached snow white in but two hours’ time by the 


SAVES STEAM, WATER AND CHEMICALS 


Substantial savings in steam, water and chem- 
icals are obtained when using the Du Pont 
continuous system. Standard textile chemicals 
are used. Outstanding features of the process 
are its efficient operation and low maintenance. 


This new continuous process is in full opera- 
tion in several leading bleacheries in the United 
States. Equipment based on Du Pont design 
is built by recognized manufacturers of textile 
finishing machinery. — 


For further information and technical service 


on the use of peroxides in continuous bleach- This photograph 
ws a unit in the 


ing systems, write us and we will be glad to avira stettiinend 
assist. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), segee dhatgesepe oo 


Electrochemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. istindtted oth diate 
hydrogen peroxide, 
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Folks, I’m 


“Tiny Tuffer” 


... spokesman for TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


HOWARD BROS. “re. 


My story means money in your pocket, higher 
production, more uniform carding, and a finer 
finish to your yarns. 

Here’s why. Our flat, square crowns snuggle 
firmly into the foundation when clothed correctly 
and our sides remain parallel at all times. Our 
points stay sharp longer because they keep in posi- 
tion and avoid injury in stripping. Consequently 
less frequent grinding is required. 


All of which means, to get the most for your 
money standardize on TUFFER products. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


CO. 
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Give him the thread or the fabric, and many a good, experienced 


textile man will estimate the answers to the questions above with. 


surprising accuracy. 

But as the manufacture of textiles has grown from a highly 
skilled craft to an exact science, you need more than an estimate, 
no matter how shrewd and knowing. Even in evaluating such an 
elusive quality as the hand of a fabric, you need exact measurements, 
expressed in the exact language of the laboratory. 


That’s why you will find scores of specialized testing instruments 
in Monsanto's textile laboratories to supplement the skill and 
rience of the specialists who direct Monsanto's textile research and 
technical service. 


Some are precise and delicately balanced works of the instrument 
maker’s art—like this Scott Serigraph for testing the tensile strength 
of fine threads. Others are simple but wehly practical devices of the 
textile researcher's ingenuity—like this Planoflex for evaluating the 
“*feel’’ of a fabric. 


Simple or complex, however, all are at your service . . . to help you 
solve today’s problems . . . or to help you work towards tomorrow's 
production of better fabrics cheaper. Monsanto CHEmMiIcaL CoMPANY. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto's integrated research and technical service program for 
the textile industry: Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis; Phosphate Division, St. Louis; 
Plastics Division, Springfield, s.; and Merrimac Divi- 


sion, Everett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. Inquiries 
MONSANTO 


should be addressed to Merrimac Division. 
CHEMICALS PLASTICS 











The “Jertile 
SERVING INDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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The gang tagged her ‘‘Kelly,"’ a long-legged, skinny, red-headed, 
freckle-faced girl. Queen to the knights with gilded washtub shields 
and shiny curtain rod swords. “‘Kelly” was always a “‘queen."’ She's 
married now but the name sticks — has anyone seen “Kelly’’? 


Now “‘Kelly’s’”’ a Wave. It’s her kind of a job and her husband's in the 
Navy, too. “‘Kelly’s” identity won't be lost for aside from her own dis- 
tinctive personality, every item of her equipment carries distinguishing 
marks. More than likely Kaumagraph Identification Products are used, 
for all branches of the Service have been keeping us busy. 


(2, 


Cy safe, certain, attractive, economical identification, decoration, 
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information on any texture, any surface — textiles, leather, rubber and 
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LITHOGRAPH by KAUMAGRAPH 
Even though the War and Navy De- 


portments are taxing our facilities, 
we will gladly plan and produce in 
reasonable time the kind of box your product is tied up with an identity that sticks like ‘‘Kelly’s."’ Why 
wraps and labels that will help your 

identity stick like Kelly's.” not send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man today? 


all sorts of synthetics. 


Now is none too soon to see to it that the personality of your business, 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY «+ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE «+ EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. ¥. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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Above—a hand-propelied crane with electric hoist handles the beams in 
and out of Morton Beam Dyeing Machines at one of the Mills of Marshall 
Field & Company, Manufacturing Division, Spray, N.C. This crane may 
be interlocked with other parts of the extensive Cleveland Tramrail system, 
enabling delivery of beams to other sections of the mill without rehandling. 
Left—a hand-propelled crane with electric hoist serves the Gaston County 
Beam Dyeing Machines in a leading North Carolina denim mill. It makes 
the work of handling beams in dyeing machines, extractor and dryer, 
fast, safe and easy. 


" BEAM DYEING made Fast - Safe - Easy 


In the big mills where all factors are weighed 
with extreme care before any equipment is 
purchased, will be found Cleveland Tramrail 
cranes or complete overhead materials handling 
systems. : 

Handling of beams in and out of kiers either 
of horizontal or vertical type is one of the many 
jobs for which Cleveland Tramrail is used. 
It picks up and delivers beams simply by pulling 


GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. 

valuable information. 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 
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a cord or pushing a button. Hazardous, hard 
work is made safe, easy and production speeded. 

Now, more than ever before, wherever heavy 
materials are handled, you should consider the 
use of Cleveland Tramrail to cut unnecessary 
motion and save time. The experience of Cleve- 
land Tramrail engineers, with many varied 
textile installations, is available to you without 
obligation. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


Tun CLEVELAND CRAKE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 EAST 2830 St. ‘WAGKLAFTE. On10. 
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Greater efficiency — reduced fire hazard 


when the 


GULF LUBRICATION SERVICE ENGINEER 


is ““in the picture 


i 


When you are planning ways and means 
to increase production and lower costs 
during the critical months ahead, ask 
yourself this important question: “‘Are 
we getting the many benefits of scien- 
tific lubrication?” 

If there is any doubt in your mind 
on this vital matter, call in a Gulf Lubri- 


44 


cation Service Engineer and ask him to 
work with your operating men to install 
the kind of lubrication practice that im- 
proves efficiency, cuts costs, and mini- 
mizes fire hazard inevery mill department. 

Then, for continuous year-round bene- 
fits in your mill, keep the Gulf Service 
Engineer “in the picture.”’ 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BACK THE ATTACK ... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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This Mill would run 
without Humidification 


But — static electricity, in- 
adequate regain, ends down, 
dust and fly plus employee dis- 
comfort would drag produc- 
tion down and down. 


Correct humidification is a 
necessity in today’s high speed 
production. Practicaliy every 
new development, every speed- 
up in textile machinery multi- 
plies the need for expertly 
planned humidification 
systems. 


It calls for a type of engi- 
neering that comes only from 
long experience with textile 
mill problems and processes, 
exposures and a dozen other 
factors. A poorly engineered 
system can be as bad as no 
system at all, 


We have been at it a long 
time. Perhaps that is why the 
majority of mills have an 
AMCO Humidification 
System. We'll be glad to help 
you put your mill in a good 
“competitive” position for the 
post-war period. 


AMCO 
Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
. 


CONSTANT, FULL-CAPACITY DELIVERY 


NO DRIP——-NO FEATHERING DOWN 
* 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Comera: 


wearers end Operato: MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COST 
Pequet Mills Danvers Bleachery . je 
Satem, Moss. Peabody, Mass LONG LIFE 


AAMCO HUMIDIFICATIO 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. * Atlanta + Boston * Charlotte 
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APACO is a name backed by the seventy-six year old Atlanta 
Paper Company ... an organization built on the principle that 
there is no substitute for quality either in a product or in the 
service due to the purchaser of that product. Behind the 
name APACO lie the traditions of this well-established 
concern, a big and modern plant, substantial financial 
resources, competent and progressive management 
and. loyal employees. Our obligation to you... to 
maintain the value which you expect in our pro- 
duct .. . is symbolized in this tade name— 
“BRPACO.” 


* 


AGS: tae 
{ feats 


ATLANTA PAPER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











Branches: , ) Associates: 


AUGUSTA PAPER CO., Augusta, Ga. VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER & BOX CO., Knoxville, Tenn. MEMPHIS PAPER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
BIBB PAPER CO., Macon, Ga. GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO., Columbus, Ga. LITTLE ROCK PAPER CO., Little Rock, Ark. 
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MARS PIPES THE TUNE 


FASTER...FASTER...is the tempo of war. Dyers 
and dye makers are marching to the music of Mars. 
Busy brains are conjuring new fabrics of natural 
fibers, man-made fibers and blends . . . speedier 


methods of applying dyes and finishes. 


The results of our research and experience are avail- 
able to help you solve your wartime technical prob- 
lems. Working together, we will gain in advance, prof- 
itable solutions to post-war problems. E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc), Organic Chemicals Depart- 


ment, Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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When designing machines or other equipment 
requiring set screws take the simple precaution of 
specifying “Unbrako” Self-Lockers because when 
they are tightened as usual, the knurled points 
dig in and hold the screws fight in spite of vibra- 
tion or jarring. They're easily removed, though, 
with a wrench and can be used again and again. 
Sizes from No. 4 to 1%” diameter. 





Our “Unbrako” Catalog is full of information 
about “Unbrako” Screw Products . . . mighty 
handy for designers and engineers. Send for a 
free copy today. 





KNURLED SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 


Speed the job! Because the knurled head prevents the fingers, 
handiest of wrenches, from slipping and wasting time. Knurling also 
permits locking after countersinking, yet screw can be removed with 
@ wrench and used again and again. Sizes: No. 4 to 1/2” diameter. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Here at Cyeitamid we-have considered it a vital jit GIS Br etine 
services to provide complete and accurate information concerning the 
properties and uses of non-critical materials. 

Some of these materials are new...others are well-known staples for 
which timely research has found new uses. These may not only meet your 
immediate needs but provide far-reaching advantages for postwar product 
development as well. In any event, Cyanamid research chemists will be glad 
to help you solve your materials problem. Write to Cyanamid for details. 


RES LTT, ELBE IE AEE TIO OES NE ce aN NRER RRR RENCE SENG SN 
AMERICAN CYANAMID MANUFACTURERS OP 


SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS « FINISHES « SOFTENERS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION x. COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) - anp OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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BECAUSE MATERIAL FOR YOUR NEW EQUIP- 
MENT...AND BECAUSE SKILLED WORKERS 
FOR YOUR MILL...ARE IN THIS PICTURE... 


THAT’S WHY YOU NEED THESE HELPS 
IN KEEPING YOUR WINDING ROOM 


AT PEAK EFFICIENCY. 


Keep Up with Winding Developments 
Through “Getting the Most from Winding’’ 


“Getting the Most from Winding” gives informa- 
tion on recommended operation of your winding 
machines. Problems in connection with winding 
are discussed, especially those which involve keep- 
ing the machine in good order. Individual parts 
and attachments are described. It is published 

six times a year in the textile magazines and is 
expanded for our mailing list. A set of these 
booklets should be in the hands 

of every Universal 

winding machine fixer. 


43-M-2 "FR \. PA 





Suggestion 2. 


Send for Universal’s 
New Maintenance Booklets 


Two recently-published booklets are the first in a 
series on the care of Universal Winding Machines. 
“Keeping Your 50 Physically Fit” and “How to 
Keep Your Roto-Coners* Healthy and Happy’”’ 
contain practical information, in convenient form, 
on where, when and how to check lubrication . . . 
cleaning . . . adjustments to be checked regularly 
..- points to be checked for wear... hints 
for the operator . . . what to 

look for first in 

case of trouble. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


: ' 
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THE METAL that would be used in your new winding 
machines... the skilled mechanics who would be 
keeping your present machines in top running 
order...are heading overseas...leaving you 
with the problem of getting desired production 
and desired quality from equipment that may 
need either replacement or expert attention. 


Universal Winding Company has a wartime 
plan to relieve your winding room worries. 


The Universal Winding Machines which you 
are now operating were originally designed and 
manufactured to give you long life and trouble- 


Suggestion 5. 


Send Special Problems to Our Engineers 


We maintain a winding room where a great many 
sample and experimental windings are made. If 
you have new winding requirements... or are 
handling a yarn with special characteristics... or 
have difficulty obtaining the production or quality 
you desire... call on our Engineering Depart- 
ment. Familiar with the winding of all types of yarn 
under all types of conditions, 

it is your most likely source of 

a quick solution to : 








O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
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free service. For example, many fast-moving parts 
are automatically lubricated... parts requiring 
frequent attention are few in number .. . controls 
and adjustments are easy to make. 


Still, as with any machinery, a good service 
record is due only partly to the machines them- 
selves... part is due to intelligent supervision, 
systematic maintenance. 


So here are four suggestions — which many mills 
have already acted upon, to help keep machines 
up to par when mechanics are hard to get and 
keep... and even repair parts may be delayed. 





Suggestion F. 
Have Our Resident Engineer 
Look Over Your Equipment 


Universal maintains branch offices staffed with 
regional engineers, in Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte and Atlanta, and is also represented in 
Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton. Part of their 

job is making recommendations to help keep your 
winding machines in top operating condition. Give 
them your problems when they call — in an emer- 
gency, get in touch 
with the nearest 
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Every one of the products in the ORANGE LINE was made from start to finish under one roof. . . 


under one uniform control. . . for one specific type of 
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. | lowest total cost of any Loom Leathers 











If you have been accustomed to favor 


“European-type” hair-on tannages for 


loom leathers, here is a domestic tannage 
that is equal to the best of them in low 
stretch, tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 

The reason Graton & Knight was able to 
introduce — in Hairitan—a superior tan- 
nage for loom services, lies in its control 
over all manufacturing processes. In the 
world’s largest plant manufacturing in- 
dustrial leather products, hides are care- 


fully selected with certain ultimate require- 
- ments in mind. Then, all phases of each 


product’s development are controlled to 
bring out the desired characteristics. 





le ORANGE LINE 


Check straps, for example, made from 
Hairitan, have extremely little permanent 


stretch ... average 6500 Ibs. tensile 
strength . . . yet weigh less, giving more 
to the pound. 


Hairitan leather intended for other items 
in the line — pickers, jack straps, flat 
harness straps, spindle straps, round har- 
ness and dobby straps, etc. — is finished 
specifically for the service requirements they 
must meet. 

All Hairitan leathers — hair-on and hair- 
off — are colored orange. You'll find that 
the leathers with the orange color* will 
last longer . . . cost you less in the long run. 





ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 





WORCESTER 4, G2 MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading distributcrs to the Textile Industry. . . . Look 


under “Graton & Knight” in 


“Belting”’ section of Classified Telephone 


Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE 


WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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AIR ALERT over there re- 
lies on alertnéss here! To keep 
TEXTILE production equal 
to wartime demands use... 


Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photograph _ 


eseee SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS... 
Lily White Oils give long- 
lasting, no-drag lubrication 
at all spindle speeds. No-Drip 
Lubricantsarecreep-resistant 
and enduring on top rolls. 
Bearing Grease AF for plain 
bearings has the additional 
quality of being color neutral 
and water soluble. Sinclair 
Kuttteng Machinery Oils meet 
highly specialized require- 
ments. 


(Write for “The Service Factor" —pub- 
lished periodically and devoted to the 











FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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We certainly are getting faster results with 











this new ALKAMINE K50 


Yes, and have you noticed how much cleaner 
and clearer the colors are? 


Alkamine K50 is a powerful new deter- 
gent for scouring and dyeing of cotton 
yarns and piece goods. Its high detergent 
properties will readily replace soap in 
the soaping-off bath for vat dyes. 


With Alkamine K50 in the scouring bath, 


goods are clearer and cleaner—in half 





the time ordinarily required. There are 
no lime soap deposits to cause streaki- 
ness in the dyeing... You get consistent 


and uniform dyeing results. 











When 
COTTON—Serving the the Textile Indus industries—for FEBRUARY, 1944 


For complete satisfaction, try Alkamine 
K50. You'll discover (1) increased wet- 
ting ability, (2) stability to hard water 
and (3) stability to lime salts, magnesium 


salts, iron, organic or mineral acids. 


If you have a problem in textile processing, 
or hosiery finishing, write us. We offer 
you a complete line of textile finishes, 
dyeing agents, penetrants and softeners 
plus the services of Representatives who 


are trained technical men. 


ALKAMINE E90 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 25, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35 
Greensboro, N. C.: : Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and iiiade. 
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OUR POST-PEACE PLANNING DEPENDS ON YOUI! 


—That’s an unusual statement—but it’s actually a 
fact. For until we know what your dust problem is— 
we literally can’t go to work—even though the equip- 
ment, around which all AAF dust control systems are 
engineered, is available. 


Shown above is an excerpt from a letter just received 
by us. It is typical of so many inquiries from manu- 
facturers now engaged in war materials production, 
we felt it worth while to pass their thinking on to you. 


Is this your line of thinking? 
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There are many advantages to starting NOW to think 
about your post-peace dust problems. For instance— 
priorities won’t be automatically lifted when fighting 
stops—and there will develop immediately a rush for 
needed dust control equipment that can’t be intelli- 
gently supplied without careful planning and engi- 
neering. 


May we, therefore, suggest that you send for litera- 
ture NOW preliminary to discussing your problems 
soon with one of our engineers. There is no obligation. 
Ask for “AAF in Industry”, an illustrated booklet 
which describes the complete AAF line. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 275 CENTRAL AVE., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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MODINAL’ DN 
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a UP and improve your wartime pro- 
duction! Modinal DN can help you attain 
greater efficiency and meet increased de- 
mands. It’s surprisingly versatile: 


in Scouring Woolens and Worsteds . . . Modinal 
DN reduces rinsing time and temperatures, 
eliminates blotchy dyeing and improves 
penetration. Results are uniform. You save 
time, steam, labor and water. 


In Soaping Vat-dyed Cottons: Modinal DN ob- 
tains full shade development—pften improves 
light fastness. Military colors—the khaki, 
olive, and green shades—are improved. 


In Viscose and Acetate Rayons: Modinal DN 
for scour and dye bath improves penetration 
in rayons. Results are more uniform, finish- 
ing better. There is no soapy odor. 


Get help from our experienced men ontech- 
nical production problems. Gardinol Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. Sales Agents: Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, O.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 


“ “ “ 


*“Modinal” is the trade-mark used by 
the Gardinol Corporation to desig- 
nate a group of its fatty alcohol 
sulfates. 


MO DINAL DWN Fatty Alcohol! Su! fates 
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We're Offering Lis fubricantl, 


on a Money-Back Guarantee 





YOU'LL GET FEWER SECONDS, AND LOWER Roll neck 
REPLACEMENT COSTS FROM SAFCO MAIN- “Car reduced, 
TENANCE LUBRICANTS...OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





Here are two typical examples: 




















a -~ 
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See ee 


= You see, there’s a special Sarco Lubricant for every 
= bearing from card to loom. From our complete line of 
- gpecial textile lubricants, we can select the right one for 
any textile-machine bearing. 

HD. Why not let us demonstrate how the.correct lubricant 
that Sarco oem can give you better performance? All we need is your 
times 28 long i my cooperation in letting a Swan-Finch lubrication engineer 
have compt© analyze your requirements before making a recom- 
. mendation. Give the Sarco Lubricant he recommends 
a fair trial. If you are not satisfied that you are getting 
better results . . . return the unused portion of the 

product and we'll cancel your invoice! 


Write or phone our nearest office and ask to have the 
Swan-Finch lubrication engineer in your neighborhood call 

Swan-Fincu Ort Corporation, R. C. A. Building 
(West), New York 20, N. Y.; 2596 Hart Avenue, Detroit 
14, Mich.; 201 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill.; Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 


-Swan-linch Oil Corporation 


MAKERS AND MARKETERS OF SAFCO CORE OILS AND COMPOUNDS - SAFCO METAL WORKING 
LUBRICANTS + SAFCO MAINTENANCE LUBRICANTS + SAFCO LUBRICATING SPECIALTIES 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS We Cobar acnidembie of lhe ma 





yp. BY BOTANY 


Sandoz shares in the responsibilit 
for the lovely colors which are so ad- 
mired in the products of the Botany 
Worsted Mills. 

To Botany and other fashion lead- 
ers of America, Sandoz furnishes a 
broad range of. acid, chrome direct 

, and other dyes for all natural and 
synthetic fibers. —— 

Among the acid colors are a large 
number of patented Sandoz products 
which are level dyeing and very fast 

‘ to light and wear—and well suited to 
piece dyeing. Then, for men’s wear 


ee ee 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN DAM STREET, 


fancy fabrics, Sandoz offers a group of 
milling colors that are fast to wet Sorg 
essing and can be applied to wool raw 
stock, worsted tops and yarn dyeing 
in package machines. | 

| eae outstanding examples of the 
way Sandoz “thinks ahead with tex- 
tiles” are the Brilliant Alizarine Mill- 


-—ing Blues, BL,-G,-and SL._No-other —in-Chi 


Blues on the market combine fastness 


to light and fulling to such an unusual! 
degree. Other eos” ge prod- 


ucts ... Metomega Chrome Colors... 


Cerol TGI...are also the result of 


the thoughtful research of Sandoz 
technicians and laboratories to solve 
specific problems. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
maintained in New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles and 
Toronto; Stocks are carried in these 
cities. There are also Sandoz branches 


Watch for another Sandoz “Color 
Achievement of the Month”— saluting 
another Sandoz customer among the 
leaders of the Textile Industry. It will 
appear next month. 


NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 





b, Paterson.and_ Providence... 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


Greater Steed with 
Less Vibration 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO.| 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





GREENVILLE, S. C.: BYRD MILLER, 9O8B WOODSIDE BLDG. 


| Wiarufaclireds Gf: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC AIRPLANE 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS » FUEL OIL PUMPS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES. 


F mot ID irons 


M OTORS RUN A 

FEVER? No 
wonder if they do 
more often today. 
They’re working 3 and 
4 times as many hours 
as in peace! 

Wartime conditions 
demand you diagnose 
motor ailments quickly 

. remedy the trouble 
at once. At right are 
but few of the many 
diagnoses ' found in 
Allis-Chalmers’ new 
“Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Mo- 
tors”. In maintenance 
as in war, attack is the 
best defense. This book 
singles out the 9 main 
enemies of electric mo- 
tors... tells you how 
to get them before they 
get your motors! 


Over 100,000 copies 
in use, 
Write today for your 
free copy. ALLISs- 
CHALMERS 
MILWAUKEE I, Wis. 


) Please 
COTION—Serving the 





Possible Causes 








1. Excessive —— or 
flashing at brushes. 
Blackened commutator. 


Rough commutator. 


Sand or turn down, depending upon depth 
of surface roughness. 








Low bar on commutator. 


Grind or turn down balance of commutator. 





High bar on commutator. 





if extreme, lower with mallet, tightening 
clamping ring. Grind true. 





Brushes too short. 


Replace with harder grade—if worn too 
soon ... and not by rough commutator. 





Shorted armature wind- 
ing. 





Test for. short—after removing metallic 
contact between commutator bars. Repair. 








2. Intermittent sparking 
at 


Open armature winding. 


Locate and replace bad coil—or repair 
defective joint. 











3. Motor won't start. 


Usually line trouble. 


Correct. Check source of power supply. 








Load too heavy. See if 
motor runs without load. 








Reduce load—or — motor with unit 














5. Regular clicking. 


Take out rotor; remove matter. 





6. Rapid knocking 


Realign set until knocking disappears. 








7. Brush “chatter.” 








See item 10, below. 





—~ 2 SYMPTOMS You Can FEEL 





8. Vibration. 


Misalignment. 





Vibration in driven ma- 
chine. 








9. Motor CB pean 
(Check with 

ter—don’t depend on 
hand). 


Overload. Measure load; 
compare with nameplate 
rating. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS 
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H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: 161 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.: 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Building 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co.. 
115 Broad St., New York, U. S. A. 
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HEN victory comes many mills will have 
to replace worn out equipment. Others 
will have to modernize, regardless of the condi- 
tion of their equipment, in order to put costs on a 
competitive basis. Not all these mills can be taken 
care of at once. The demand for new machinery 
will be greater than the supply for several years. 





Start a “victory list” now of the new equipment 
you will need and consult with us regarding your 
requirements so we can put you on our victory list. 


A good way to put your spinning department 
on an efficient, low cost basis quickly and with a 
comparatively small investment is to install H & B 
High-Draft Roving and Spinning. These systems 
can be supplied complete with new frames or can 
be adapted to any make of standard frame. 
Change over installations require a relatively short 
time and the cost is surprisingly low. 


Upkeep and maintenance are also low because 
the systems are SIMPLE, — no belts, easy to clean, 
easy to operate and readily adjusted, while the 
quality of the product equals that of any other 

system on the market. 


Power savings will also be 
important, because of the great 
reduction in the number of spin- 
dies required. 


Ask our nearest representa- 
tive to call. 

































Just before war struck, this mill in- 
stalled a nine-cylinder combination 
cotton and rayon slasher made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Huge quan- 
tities of wartime textiles have rolled 
from its smooth cylinders. And just 
as important, this slasher will be 
ready for a fast change-over to civil- 
ian goods the day the war is won. 
Besides being rugged enough to 
“stand the gaff” of constant produc- 
tion, stainless requires little care. In 
wet processing equipment, for ex- 
ample, there are only two things to 
remember: Expose the metal to air 
overnight at least once a week, and 
keep the surfaces free of lint and 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


other deposits. A thorough rinse with 
hot water is all that is needed. 

If you have stainless steel equip- 
ment, you'll be in the driver’s seat 
in the rush for post-war business. If 
some of your equipment is worn, ob- 
solete or inefficient, you are no doubt 
already planning an after-the-war re- 
placement program. 

Much of your post-war equipment 
can advantageously be made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Dyeing and 
fulling machines and bleaching 
equipment are a few examples. Keep 


this rustless war-proved metal in 
mind when you plan your new ma- 
chines, For information write to The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
631 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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DEGREES BELOW ZERO! 


Going down! Zero... 10 below. . . 50 
below... 100 below... and still going! 
Not in a scientist’s laboratory, but in 
everyday life... in industry. 
Far-below-zero temperatures have been 
put to work. Machine parts are shrink- 
fitted together by the application of ex- 
treme cold to one of the parts. Methods 
of marketing food are being changed by 
new high-speed freezing processes. 
Refrigerated test chambers are teach- 
ing men and airplanes how to fly in those 
strange and frigid atmospheres . . . the 
troposphere and the true stratosphere. 
Today sub-zero temperatures. . 





produced by General Electric Industrial 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning equip- 
ment, are working in hundreds of ways 
to help speed up America’s war effort... 
to help machines work more efficiently. 

Tomorrow, when war clouds lift, these 
new techniques will bring benefits to all 
in flexible, efficient air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration equipment... 
from General Electric. 

General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 442, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


<Z BUY WAR BONDS <Z 


Iudustiial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








COTTON—Serving 


ear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sunaays 10 P. M., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P.M., EWT, C” 
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Penicillin is one of the rare examples 
of mold doing a beneficial job. But for 
‘the most part, mold has always been 
an enemy—especially in your business 
and in your product. 

Dow has devoted many years’ research 
to the development of 17 related prod- 
ucts—the Dowicides—to defeat mold 
and bacteria growth in their attacks 
on industry. These products are, in a 
sense, new, but they are nevertheless 
already doing an outstanding job in 
putting mold out of business in the 
paper, paint, textile and leather fields. 





Sizing materials are often held in solution 
form for extended periods, and are susceptible 
to mold attack. Dowicide is used extensively 
in the textile industry to prevent such attack. 
Dowicides are also incorporated into fabrics 
to prevent mold growth on the textile itself 
wherever it may be exposed to high humidity. 
When materials are brought in contact with 
the soil, Dowicides can also be employed to 
provide rot resistance. The application of 


Dowicides to textiles is a simple addition to 
standard manufacturing processes. Write for 
details on how to put mold out of business— 
your business! 
| THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
a New York + Boston + Washington + Philadelphia + Chicago 


DOWICIDE EE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 











Other Dow Products serving the Textile Industry: Ethocel, 
Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, Vat Dies and many others. 
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Relieves you of credit losses 


Puts your sales on a cash b 
Strengthens your casl 


‘[Extite BANKING 
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SLOT FOR OIL 
CIRCULATION 











-- SAVES OIL AND LABOR 
‘BY: NEEDING OIL AT LESS 
FREQUENT INTERVALS 






OR-LESS 
BEARING 
BOTTOM . 



















Bo LONG LIFE 
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THE 
VALUE OF GOOD WILL 





in the textile trade 


E DEVELOPMENT of market 
Wcities for the products of 
the Mills it represents, is the 
province of the Selling Agent. 

Knowing what the buyer wants 
and how it will be used, the Sell- 
ing Agent is able to guide the Mill 
in stressing those standards of 
quality and service which are 
most important in meeting each 
particular customer’s needs. 

Knowing the Mill’s facilities, 
he can help the buyer to make 
more efiicient use of them. 

By his ability to see both sides 
of the transaction, the Selling 
Agent should be successful in 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


| promoting a mutual understand- 


ing of problems and in cementing 
good business relationships. 

And by his wide contacts 
throughout the trade, should be 
able to anticipate long range style 
and market trends—to counsel the 
Mill on its major policies of equip- 


ment, expansion and finance. 


Upon the skill with which these 
varied functions are performed 
hangs more than the future of the 
Selling Agent itself — upon this 
skill depends the growth and 
continued success of those Mills 
which have entrusted their repre- 


sentation to it. 





Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO . 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


ATLANTA 
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ELECTROLYTIC 
HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE 


Keep in touch with 


BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
fibres...by all Methods and Procedures in- 
cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 
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Inq 


Executive and General Offices 
271 MADISON AVENUE 
KAC TORS 
For Manufacturers and Merchants 


& Company 


L. K. Dommerich 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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INCE the productive efficiency of any belft- 
driven machine depends largely on the 
efficiency and trouble-free operation of the 
drive, belt tension is a problem in every plant. 


When belts are not tight enough, they slip. As 
a result, machine R.P.M. are lost and output 
reduced. When belts are too tight—wear on 
belts and bearings is excessive. This results 
in machine shutdowns due to drive failure, with 
consequent costly interruptions to production. 


American Econ-o-matic Drives solve these belt 
tension problems. By utilizing the torque reac- 
tion of the motor, belt tension is automatically 
matched to the load. On a heavy load, belt 
tension is increased. On a light load it is 
reduced. No slide rails, 
no idlers to: adjust— 
it’s automatic! Belt Textile Mill Cuts Equipment Cost in Half 
slip is eliminated. Belt Through Tension Control 
and bearing life is in- Bow 
creased. Maintetiance > High starting loads are tough on knitting machines. So when this 
man-hours reduced by | th : edied ha chines with ors. 

ey ma i n-o-matic 
as much as 75%. And . Drives. As a result, substantial savings in operation have been 
machine output in- effected. Maintenance has been held at minimum. And they 
creased as much as 15%. obtained a 50% reduction in the cost of electrical equipment. All 
There is only one way to get automatic belt through the Econ-o-matic Drive’s automatic belt tension control. 
tension control—specify American Econ-o-matic 


Drives. Write today for your copy of the , 
Econ-o-matic Handbook. It gives you com- i teeta Sab Valley Company 
plete drive abies. specifications and instal- 4258 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WEDGBELT SHEAVES 


American W belt Sheaves are 
made to the hest precision 
randards They are made of 

strong metal, tnihed ad 


machined, ay 
carefully 


ian <6 <7 a 
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Abcovel is now being used on all types of synthetic fabrics, including acetate, 
viscose and protein fibres, as well as blends of same with cotton and wool. It is 
available NOW, for civilian as well as war requirements, in its original prewar 
quality; no changes, no substitutions. 


3 Does not discolor or turn rancid 
with age. | 
4 Highly resistant to washing and 


dry cleansing. An integral part of 
the fabric. 


5 Resistant to hard water. 


& Easy to apply with standard equip- 
ment. 


T Gives a soft, drapy 7 nt fh — than many old 


or mellow, full bodied hand 
, . . Let our laboratory technicians fit 
2 May be used alone, or with starch- Ahcovel to your finishing require- 


es, gums, resins or similar agents. ments. 
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F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tape 
for loom brakes, ribbon and 
sliver lappers, extractors, 
warpers, and under picker- 
head blocks. Last longer than 
cork, leather or other of 
brake. Not affected oil, 
grease or humidity. Write for 
sample. 


F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension 
Slasher Cord is another foes, 
uct that will save you mon 
Made in 14”, 5/16” and 


diameters. Write for pedis. 





Recognizing the need for let-offs that permit smooth 
loom operation at top speeds and eliminate “jerky” 
start-offs, restricted raw materials have now been 
made available for increasing the production of F. M. 
C. Let-ofts. These will be the same dependable asbes- 
tos friction let-offs you know so well. They last longer 
. .. reduce seconds . . . reduce loom stoppage . . . im- 
prove cloth quality . . . eliminate bad start-ups . . . do 
not require lubrication . . . will not score or wear 
beam heads... . are not affected by humidity con- 
ditions. 


Completed plans for increasing production enable us 
to take care of replacements and accept commitments 
from new accounts on priority AA-2. Place your 
order now and enjoy the extra advantages of F. M. C. 
Loom Let-Offs. 


FIBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





NEWTON, N. C. 
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Announcement 





Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 





Builders of Complete Warp Preparation Equipment 
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J HL many textile mills some one takes 
time out now and then to ask that question. 


Its answer depends upon whether you need 
fast wetting out, or detergency, or perhaps a 
combination of the two. 


Houghton supplies products meeting all 
three demands. For wetting out we offer 
SURFAX W. O., a soluble oil type of sur- 
face active agent having fast wetting speed at 
low concentrations. Its wetting-back proper- 
ties appeal in sanforizing. It can be used as 
an eftective emulsifying and dispersing agent 
for unsaponifiable oils. 


For unusual detergent action plus good 
wetting speed, we offer N-25-C, an effective 













scouring agent usable at all wet processing 
temperatures. It has good sudsing properties, 
and is more effective than soap. 


When war-time demands lessen for the 
critical materials used in making detergents, 
Houghton will have synthetic scouring agents 
that will beat the time-honored soaps of 
yesterday. The Houghton man will arrange 
for a trial of these materials in your mill, and 
will inform you of further developments. 


E. F. HOUGHTON @& Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 


Surface Active Agents 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 








W232 keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
| ly ship a same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 


pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 

In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
_is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 
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IAL DELIVERY FOR 
IN! Night after night, 
day—a once proud na- 
tion is feeling Allied wrath as 
bombs drop on Germany! 





“Jeday . »» Solvay is supplying alkalies and related products 
for the manufacture and equipment of bombers, fighters and 
air transports — helping to weld a great and growing air force 
to pave the way for the coming invasion of the Continent and 
for the destruction of Hitler's Germany! In war as in peace 
Solvay Alkalies serve the nation. 


i 


When Writing Advertisers, Please 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY —U.S.A.! 
After the war, fast planes will 
speed across the country and 
around the world —dropp evn 
parachutes that carry the 


< ees 
ees 
ie “AN ReRslst CLARET LT Sis 


“Tomorneus .. Solvay will key its production to the far- 
reaching possibilities of aviation in passenger and freight 
transport. Solvay with its broad background of long experi- 
ence and research will keep in step with these opments 

. and, in the years of postwar progress, industry can look 
to Solvay for quality alkalies! 


SODA ASH «- CAUSTIC SODA 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE = CAUSTIC POTASH 
MODIFIED SODAS - AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE « PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE + CHLORINE + = SAILT 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N, Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlone *¢ Cincinnad Cleveland Detroit 
Dios Citanny © Hew Wack © Pellshinhis « Famiegh © Sc Leak * Gemmme 
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Eat It is hard to conceive that contacting surfaces can be 

i eae operated against each other and not cause wear. But FOR YOUR 
Bi tests prove this is not unusual when LUBRIPLATE MACHINERY 

Lubricants are used. This “Modern Lubricant” is 


4 more than top quality petroleum. It contains ele- tie. 3—Ideal for general oil lubrica- 
i ments not found in any other oils or greases. es yes Pome ay ag wick foeds oa 








-LUBRIPLATE maintains a wear-resisting, load-bear- ar ap wad —— eat Sm 
ing film on shafts, bearings, gear teeth and other Se nr ee Oe. 
contacting moving machine parts. The destructive : : 
consequences of friction are therefore reduced to 

an unbelievable minimum. LUBRIPLATE protects 

machine parts against rust and corrosion. Its long 

life and stay-put properties make LUBRIPLATE very 


economical. 


Don’t take our word for the above statements. Let us 
send you data from scientific tests and case histories 
that prove that LUBRIPLATE arrests progressive 
wear. Write for a copy of “The LUBRIPLATE Film” 
written especially to serve your industry. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 
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ACETATE RAYON YARN FOR WIRE INSULATION 


Major telephone companies are now 
using acetate rayon yarn for insulat- 
ing interior telephone system wires. 
The change to rayon has been made 
because the properties required for 
telephone central-office wire insula- 
tion are more adequately met by the 
man-made fiber, ‘according to tele- 
phone engineers. Acetate yarns have 
high dielectric strength, low mois- 
ture absorption, and good aging 
properties. 

The rayon insulation is used today 





for switchboard wires, switchboard 
cable wires and distributing-frame 
wires...in both local and toll circuits. 





THROWSTERS PRAISE “CAKE” 
PACKAGING AND “AVCONIT” 


throwsters and processors for the hosi 
and market, referred in 
their ad ing to two American Viscose 


developments —“Cake” packaging and 
“Avconit” sizing for kni an 
announcement to the trade, ies apecial- 
ists stated that these two devel ts 









ican Viscose st 
_ careful heaiiiee’ of 
cakes after they have 
been received. 
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thermore, there should be supervisory at- 
tention in the mill to see that cakes are 
not deformed in handling. 

Cakes will only remain profitable so 
long as they are not troublesome in un- 
winding and so long as speeds of ing 
or other winding equipment do not have 
to be reduced. are many advantages 
and economies in using this type of pack- 
age, and should not be lost through 
careless handling. 


NEW RAYON FIBER 
FOR SPINNING FINER YARNS! | 


| The American Viscose Corporation an- 
‘nounces the successful development into 


commercial application of a new very fine 
viscose rayon staple fiber of the “Avisco” 
or extra-strength type. This fiber is of 
principal and immediate interest to the 
fine goods cotton system mills and the 
spun silk or schap inners. 

The new fiber is described as 1.0 denier 
“Avisco” and is produced in appropriate 
standard lengths suitable for the di t 
spinning systems on which it is used. Bas- 


ically, it is said to permit the — ing of 
yarns of far finer sizes than hanes ore 


- possible with standard type rayon staple 


fibers. In addition, it materially increases 
the strength of spun rayon yarns and 
fabrics as compared with the yarns and 
fabrics made with standard type viscose 
rayon staple fibers. Tests have also demon- 
strated that the new fiber provides supe- 
rier creping qualities in fabrics made with 


high -twist spun rayon yarns. 
ported inchade, flo knit fabrics, cave 
glove fabrics, tricot knit dress goods, fine 


broadcloths, foundation fabrics, and vari- 
ous types of sheer handkerchief, dress and 
shirting materials. These are available in 
constructions featuring yarns as fine as 
from 50/1 to 80/1 and 100/2 cotton counts. 

The 1.0 denier “Avisco” fiber has been 
spun experimentally in 100 per cent con- 
tent yarns as fine as 200/1 and 300/1, or ap- 
proximately up to 150 miles per pound of 

arn. 

: The price of the new fiber is currently 
quoted at 26 cents per pound. 

For the successful development of the 
fiber, credit is given to the coordinated 
efforts of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion’s production technicians, Textile Re- 
search Department and Fabric Develop- 
ment Department. As a result of its 
availability in commercial ‘quantities, it is 
predicted that the use of spun rayon in 
new fields, in new of fabrics and 
new products, will be considerably broad- 
ened. 


STAR ADDED TO MARCUS HOOK’S 
ARMY-NAVY “E” PENNANT 


Employees of the Marcus Hook, Pa., plant 
of the American Viscose Corporation 
were recently awarded a star to be placed 
on their Army-Navy “E” pennant. The 
Star signifies that these men and women 
have continued their record of fine achieve- 
ment in the production of war equipment 
during the six-month period following the 
banner award. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
“Hi Helps you get the right yarn. 
» FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. 
3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 
Helps solve production and finish- 
ing pro 
4 “CROWN” * TESTED 
Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


, Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.1.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
, Pa. 


noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa: Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


















SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN MEANS EASIER MAINTENA 


LENDING A 
MAINTENANCE Mi 


@ He can use plenty of help these days... 
his job of keeping the machinery of produc- 
tion going takes all he can give it. And among 
his most vital needs are valves that won’t 
take a lot of costly time out for repairs... 
valves that he can depend upon for uninter- 
rupted performance. 


Such a valve is the Lunkenheimer “Kinég- 
clip’. Simple in design, exceptionally sturdy 
in construction, the “King-clip” is at its best 
when the going is tough. Also, it’s a valve that 
lends itself to easy maintenance. 
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Note the illustration. See how easily the 
“King-clip’’ can be taken apart... how it 
simplifies maintenance. And when repairs are 
necessary, you can be certain that any re- 
placement part will fit accurately—Lunken- 
heimer precision-gauged manufacture gives 
you that assurance. 


Let your Lunkenheimer distributor help you 
with your maintenance, repair and operating 
problems. His facilities are at your call. 
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Ask for your copy of Lunkenheimer Catalog 78. 
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@That famous rimeaip hous- 
ing guarantee assures you 
far more than replacement 
of the housing free if it ever 
breaks or warps. It means 
that millions of these 
wrenches in service have 
proved that nothing goes 
wrong with the housing— 
and the wrench stays on the 
job. No housing repairexpense, 
no tools out of service, fewer 
needed. You’ll like also 

the adjusting nut in open 
housing that always spins 
easily to pipe size — and the 
handy pipe scale on hookjaw— 
and the comfort-grip I-beam 
handle. Keep work up, costs 
down— ask your Supply House. 


In 10 
Seconds... 


\y 


Lag 
Zi 


You set this self-containe 
Pel Ee tl No.boR 
to thread 1° to 2° pipe 


@ Spin it up, spin it down—and this modern speedy 
No. 65R is ready to thread 1”, 114", 144" or 2" pipe— 
clean accurate threads cut with high-speed steel dies 
that stay in the threader, no bother with extra sets 
of dies for each size. 

Mistake-proof work- a 

holder sets to |size 

instantly, only one 

screw to tighten. It’s 

a rugged steel-and- 

malleable tool you en- 

joy using. For easier 

quicker threading, 

better threads and 

lower tool cost, ask 


your Supply House for rye 
the efficient No. 65R. . workholder. 


Millions of RIZ1D Tools in use 


Elyria, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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TES V-Belts | 
of Special 
Synthetic Rubber 


wear more than 3-TIMES as long 
as belts of NATURAL Rubber! 


































Here is an excellent example of how well it pays to 


consult the Gates Field Engineer on any probl f driv Your Gates Field Engineer Can 
operetneak: Gam ET otal Vor Whether YOR Nesd— 


On the screw machine pictured above, the Macomb 
Screw Products Company used natural rubber V-belts, get- @ Speciat Synthetic 
ting 6 to 8 months’ wear at 12 to 18 hours per day. Be- 

cause a severe oil condition existed, the Gates Field Engineer 

recommended changing to Gates V-belts of special synthetic 2] Steel Cable 

rubber. These special synthetic belts are averaging 18 to 

24 months’ wear at 24 hours per day—an increase of 300% V-Belts 


to 400% in belt life! 
You may not have in your plant any drive which © Cotton Cord 














offers this particular problem—yet other service conditions V-Belts 
may be such that a V-belt of some special construction can Stati 
most profitably be used. For example, in your particular © c-Safety 
installation, V-belts with tension members composed of V-Belts 
flexible steel cables may prove to be the most efficient and 
economical, Again, Rayon Cord V-belts or Static-Safety 5) Rayon Cord 
V-belts may best fit your special need. 

In any case, the wisest move you can make is to phone V-Belts 


the Gates Field Engineer. He is thoroughly competent to 
analyze any drive problem. He is completely informed on 
the nature and advantages of every type of belt. He will 
always recommend the practice that will be most efficient 


and economical for you. 
THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industriel Centers 442 








DALLAS, TEXAS © NEW YORKCITY 








2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Libérty Nationol Life Building 
N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 738 C. G&S. National Bonk Building 
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ORO ON ° Utilizing humidifying equipment from one mill for another 


‘© The Magee Carpet Company, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, recent- 
ly switched from the company’s 
peacetime wool products to cotton 
duck for war needs. 


The weaving of cotton called for 
high humidity air and constant 
control of humidity. Air condition- 
ing equipment was not readily 
available. Uncle Sam’s necd for 
the army duck was urgent. The 

bottleneck seemed unbreakable. 


Carrier records indicated that a 


Carrier humidifying system was 
idle in a Philadelphia silk mill that 


FORTY-TWO YEARS 


COTION—Serving | 


EXPERIENCE 


had closed down when the war cut 
off the supply of silk. It was found 
that the equipment, although of 
the central station type not nor- 
mally considered “portable,” would 
meet the requirements of the space 
to be humidified in the Magee mill. 
Negotiations were quickly com- 
pleted with the owners of the silk 
mill, 

Over 35,000 pounds of critical 
material — ductwork, apparatus, 
dampers, outlets, structural steel 
supports, electrical conduits, 
switches and controls — were dis- 
mantled, loaded on giant trucks 


IN 
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INDUSTRIAL 


and moved to the Magee mill. 
There, the equipment was cleaned 
and painted and reinstalled in the 
weave room. 


Today, huge quantities of cotton 
duck are being turned out in the 
Magee mill under a constant rela- 
tive humidity of 70% which as- 
sures uniform quality. Again Car- 
rier air condjtioning equipment 
and technique have proved their 
adaptability to meet required 
changed production. 

= 


CARRIER’ CORPORATION 
Syracuse, N., Y. 


INSTALLATIONS 


59 
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1-WAY FLEXIBILITY 


Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice versa, 
are comparatively inexpensive. 


One side can wind cones and the other tubes, 
if desired. 


It will wind any kind and any count of staple 
yarn from fine combed cotton or rayon for trop- 
ical fabrics to heavy wool yarns for arctic cloths. 
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FOR WINDI? ‘ 


? it will wind a straight base cone for warping or 


a convex base cone for 
knitting with a simple ad- 
justment. 

It will produce 9 different 

angles of wind from 9° to 
18°. Important if you radically 
change your count or type of 
yarn. 

It will wind package dyed 

yarn, even if damp. No 
jumping out of guides. 

Ie will wind emulsion 

treated yarn. In fact, it is 
frequently equipped with an 
emulsion attachment. 
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Poster Model 102 
with Conditioning 


Attachment 


PA > Led 
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For today or tomorrow, Foster 
Model 102 Flexibility is an as- 
set that you need. It also gives 
you TWICE THE PRODUC- 
TION WITH ONE-THIRD 
LESS COST as compared with 
older Models. 


These winders are available 
now to mills able to obtain the 
required preference rating. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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UN SILF AND SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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WHAT iS 


TRANSMISSIONEERING? 


Transmissioneering is a Dodge engineering 

starting with a study of 6 permet pro- 
irements an i 

“The Hight Drive for Every Job.” It is the 

connecting link between power source and pro- 


technique 
5 ap 
in 


duction machine. 


Transmissioneering involves the component parts 

om botiinan ~ palleys sheaves, 
clutches, etc., each transmissioneered to meet 
definite service conditions and the assembling 
of these parts to provide effective drive units. 


Dod je a Cane in industrial ee 
vide on the tranmissio ing and a wi 
Saoctloal of Dodge transmissi een roducts 

available from stock. Call your | 
transmissioneer — he will show you how to put 


of power drives 


all your power in the job. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DODGE 





Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 





















° «© «© THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 
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O: Savings CMAUCT LTe 
* Clipper BELT LACING EQUIPMENT 





The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohid, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. : 



















You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 


Clipper Ne. 9? 
Portable laces 
belts up te 6 
inches wide in 
one quick, easy 











The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 

The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 











check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 


Scientific action of Jaws forms 
powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and oancneliliceta 





a perfect loop for connecting pins. 

































CLIPPER CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE CONDENSER 
LACING TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 


You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 
than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. 
VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 
No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 






















CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY crano RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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B..x of a man’s mind, an idea is born. It may be fora _ 
_ €arriage to run without horses—or for a message to be delivered without 
wires—or for rayon yarn to be produced “continuously”, going through operation 
after operation as a single strand. Then come the years of experiment, 
of heart-breaking trial and error. We of Industrial know the problems our 
technicians faced, and defeated, in perfecting the ““CONTINUOUS PROCEsS.” 


No longer a concept in man’s mind, today the “CONTINUOUS PROCESS” 
is very much a fact—and Industrial’s great plants are turning out a yarn 
continuously, as a single strand. And this yarn is so uniform and knot-free 
that cloth can be woven from it with an absolute minimum 


of “down time”’ thereby increasing mill efficiency and 





producing a cloth that dyes perfectly and evenly, even in the difficult flat tones. 






We're proud that ours is still a Company of youth and vision and 





energy providing an atmosphere in which new ideas, new ways, 
new thinking, can blossom into further textile progress. 







*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 







CLEVELAND, OHIO + New York Office, 500 Fifth Ave 
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@ When Jacques Wolf and Com- 
pany released APASOL last Spring, it 
had already achieved an impressive 
laboratory record as a low-cost, 
high-efficiency sulphonated oil. 

Today, APASOL has been proved 
through use. Over and over again 
the verdict is: APASOL provides bet- 
ter penetration ... more even dyeing 
... brighter colors. 


The reason why APASOL assures 
level dyeing and excellent penetra- 
tion is that it suspends the dyes in 
a finely divided form. It is suitable 
to all types of hard water and solu- 
tions of such salts as Lime, Common, 
Fine and Epsom. 

APASOL can be used in pasting 
dyestuff, wetting out fibre before 
dyeing and directly in the dyebath. 
It protects cloth against the action 
of alkali. 


For printing, APASOL is unex- 
celled. Added directly to the paste, 
it aids reduction, protects fibres, 
facilitates aging, increases solubility 
and brightens colors. 


Let APASOL answer your dyeing 
and printing problems! 
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A PICTURE OF SKF PERFORMANCE 


Ou a 10-Cou 


SQUEEZE 


Might be in any of the many woolen, 
worsted and cotton mills that are supply- 

ing vital war needs with S3(SF - equipped 
machinery. Where this ‘“‘Continuous”’ Ex- 
tracting System works, 20S SphericalRol- 

ler Bearings on the Squeeze Rolls absorb 
pressure up to 10 tons. A reflection of Sar- 
gent’s appreciation for rugged, self-aligning 
bearings that maintain full load carrying ca- 
pacity without binding ... that require prac- 
tically no attention and at the same time are 
easily removable when roll repairs are neces- 
sary. An S8(S on the job is your warranty of a 
machine on the job. 5451 


SSF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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For This NEW YEAR of 1944 
As For More Than 30 Years Past 


STALEY’S 


Complete line of UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED 


TEXTILE STARCHES | 


FOR DAY IN AND DAY OUT: : - 














KX QUALIZY cat 
x UNIFORMITY . 


* DEPENDABILITY 





TODAY as in WORLD WAR 1 «x x SERVING the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 










ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, BOSTON 


Wad Otreiheip Mb aores Peeens Mesltin +\i)25 34t-mnivve2 HO 
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OMPLETE é€ngineéering data, 
C twelve pages of charts, tables, 
graphs, illustrative photos and. ex- 
planatory text=all these have been. 
gathered, for your convenience, into 
our new brochure. In it you will find 
information that is invaluable to 


every man who is concerned with 


PC FOAMGLAS 


T. M, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


PERMANENT INSULATION 


gpa Lo 


insulating procedure in ee 
plants. 

The brochure includes a full expo- 
sition’ of ‘the characteristics of -PC 
Foaniiglas, especially its unique abill- 
ties as an insulating material for 
roofs. These same qualities make PC 
Foamglas the ideal insulation for 





Please send along my a oes copy of your new booklet on PC 
Foamglas Insulation. 


walls, floors, ceilings, partitions, in- 


~~ gulated shields and screens. 


Before you plan roof insulation, 
send for this new free booklet. It will 
point the way to greater satisfaction 
—for less money—with PC Foamglas 


insulation for roofs. Just fill in and 


mail the convénient coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Pittsburgh Corni 
2069-4 Grant Buil 


ar eo 19, Pa. 
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Designed to meet 








rigid government 


ARKANSAS PRODUCTS 


specifications 


are rendering a distinct service toward 
the ultimate victory... — 


MILDEW INHIBITORS 








| for various types of cotton cloth and yarn 
non-toxic —non-irritating _ 


ssedilliens co dines debsduiniabdsinn « 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on insect netting, tapes, sheeting, webbing, 
thread, etc., in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE PG: for mildewproofing duck, 
plied-yarns, etc., by the two bath method. 


FUNGICIDE GM: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treatment to 
mildewproof cottons and impart a water re- 
pellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: a mildewproofer for cloth 


coating processes ...— used directly in the 
vinyl resin solution. 





AQUAROL*: produces a water repellent fin- 
ish on uniform cloth, overcoatings and other 
military fabrics -..— may be used in a single 
bath treatment with Fungicide GM to impart 
water repellency and mildew resistance to 
cottons . . . — also used in single bath with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water repel- 
lency and fire resistance. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: for flameproofing 
uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L*: used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent color bleeding in water 
of direct dyed cotton or rayon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS ‘CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 








Established 40 years 
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HOW TO TEST LAMPS AND STARTERS 

If a fluorescent lamp blinks or fails to light early in 
life, it does not necessarily indicate premature lamp 
failure. The trouble may be a defective ballast or a 
faulty starter. However, the first thing to do is to re- 
place both the lamp and the starter with units known to 
be satisfactory. If the new lamp fails to operate with 
the new starter in place, loose connections in the wiring 
or ballast may be the reason, and the electrician should 
check the entire circuit. 

To check the questionable lamp and starter that have 
been removed, test them in a fixture known to be per- 
forming properly, or return them to the maintenance 
shop for checking on a simply constructed test board. 








HOW TO MAKE TEST BOARD 


Fig. 1 shows the wiring for a simple test board that can 
be used to check either lamps or starters. A is the con- 
nection to the 110-125 volt AC line. B is a single-lamp 
ballast of the same wattage rating as 
the lamp being tested in C, the lamp 
sockets. D is the starter socket. 


DUMMY-STARTER TESTER 


For use with this test board, you can 
make a dummy-starter tester from a 
spare or used Sylvania starter by re- 
moving the can and connecting the 
two contacts permanently, Fig. 2. 
Replace the can and scratch it with a 





operating hints 


distinctive mark, so that it will not be mistaken for one 
of your regular starters. 


TESTING THE LAMP 


Place the lamp to be tested in lamp sockets C, and place 
the dummy starter in socket D. If the lamp is good, both 
ends of it will glow when the dummy starter is in the 
socket; and the entire lamp will light when the dummy 
starter is quickly removed. If the lamp does not per- 
form in this way, it is worn out and should be discarded. 


HOW 10 TEST STARTER 


To test starters on the test board, put a lamp known to 
be good in sockets C, and put the questionable starter in 
socket D. If the starter is good, the lamp will light in 
less than, 30 seconds. 


(CAUTION: Test No. 2 starters with 15- or 20-watt 
lamps only; No. 4 starters with 30- or 40-watt lamps 
only; No. 5 starters with 6- and 8-watt lamps only; No. 
6 starters with 100-watt lanips only; and No. 7 starters 
with 65-watt lamps only. ) 





STARTERS ARE LAMP-LIFE INSURANCE 


The fluorescent lamp starter is an automatic time-delay 
switch. Mechanically rugged, it enables the fluorescent 
lamp to establish its lighting arc without the use of 
high voltage. 
Starters cost only a few cents — but 
they protect your really important 
investment in fluorescent fixtures and 
fluorescent lamps. Defective starters 
shorten lamp life and cause overheat- 
ing in ballasts. It pays to test your 
starters and replace defective ones 
with Sylvania Mirastats or Glostats. 
For Additional 
Maintenance Information 


Send for this Free Booklet 









‘ SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


SALEM, MASS. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES. 
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: | ‘ LIXATE BRINE erm 3 SALT 
i: 2. LIXATE BRINE DISPERSES EVENLY throughout the dye bath. Being 


We ties which can cause off shades, spots and machine wear. 


Pane iy ME ke 5 






How LIXATE BRINE can help 
‘you achieve LEVEL DYEING! 


1. GRAVITY WORKS FREE of charge for you in the Lixator, 
automatically producing 100% saturated brine of crystal clarity. Mechan- 
ically perfect, the Lixator cuts costs, too—using 10% to 20% Jess salt; 
utilizing economical Sterling Rock Salt. Installation requires no heavy 
investment — International leases the Lixator to you for a very nominal 
sum. Here you see the Lixator installed by Classe Ribbon Works Inc. in 
their modern plant at Anniston, Alabama. 





3. ACCURATE MEAS- 
UREMENT of desired brine 











: 100° strength in the dye bath is an 
P easy matter when you start 





with 100% saturated Lixate 
Brine. And a salometer read- 
ing will always give proof of 
_ Lixate’s 100% satura- 
tion in contrast with 
ordinary brine. Make 


tests at any time—the 





always means a definite 
liquid, there can be no salt grains as in “dry salt” operations to cause local over- quantity of salt. 
concentration. Lixate Brine eliminates spotting, streaking and white edges. Its 


crystal clarity, too, is your assurance against presence of gritty ae 


ae OY esa 
a ie, 





ae 
Pero ran S 


4, TURN A VALVE... 


IT’S FREE! IT WILL 
id TALIXATE Process 


show you how ae, oaaere . e 
ak while cating for making brine 
th facts, brine Selina cables, dlagnameianat- 

horising x penonal appoinmens INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


ened sae Dept. C-2, Scranton, Pa. 
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3-WAY PLAN 
WITH A MINIMUM OF EQUIPMENT 












































1. FLETCHER “APEX” TWISTER 


Individual spindle adjustment affords uniform 
spindle speed. “Oilwell” spindles contain a year’s 
supply of cool, clean oil and eliminate slow-ups 
due to dirty or sticky spindles. 














2. FLETCHER “‘WHIRLWIND’’ EXTRACTOR 


Thanks to faster acceleration and operation, easy accessibility for rapid 
loading and unloading, and large capacity baskets, the Fletcher 
“Whirlwind” has established a new production high in the textile indus- 
try. Yet this extra speed is achieved at no sacrifice of safety or any of 
the other factors essential to efficient performance. 


Multiple V-Belt Drive affords convenient, safe control. Effective self- 
balancing arrangement insures stability even with loads badly out of 
balance. Brake can be easily removed for relining without taking the 
machine apart. Finger Tip Control promotes operative contentment. 




















3. FLETCHER “VICTORY” LOOM - We'll be glad to send 


Built to handle mass uction of webbing for war, 
this loom has more than stood the test. Twenty-four 
hours a day, nee days a week, in cn 45 = 
cou it's on producing quality webbing 
for iat Mees ,—enough,—on time,—and up 
to rigid specifications. 
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“Tae 86 COMPANIES listed here will give you 


odds that “Sanforized” will be standard in the . 


textile industry—after the war. 


We will, too. Here are some of the recent 
signs that point the way: 


> One of the biggest houses on Worth St. (hon- | 


est, the name would startle you) is planning 
to shrink to the “Sanforized” standard 
every last yard of their most important line. 
Prewar, that little number ran to 30 mil- 
lion yards a year. 

p> One of the big Western outfits has. plans 
drawn..up.for. a. special factory. to. make 
women’s blouses — ALL “Sanforized.” 


> One of the largest vertical mills has adopted 
“Sanforized” as a standard, less than 1% 
fabric shrinkage—for ALL postwar mer- 


chandise! 


» Die-hards who swore they’d drop dead be- 
fore taking on “Sanforized” are dropping 
into our office instead ...asking questions 


about “Sanforized”...for after the war. 


These are only a few indications as to which 
way the postwar winds will be blowing! 


And how about you? In the postwar world, 
which way will you be blowing P 


“SANFORIZED « 


REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 


to insure maintenance of its established standard by licensed users of 


BArclay 7-2082 


co 








The “WHO’S WHO” 


of the Cotton World! 
‘‘Sanforized’’ licensees in the United States 
ALABAMA MILLS, INC............. .. . Wetumpka, Ala. 
AMERICAN FINISHING CO........... Memphis, Tenn. 
APPLETON COMPANY, INC........... Anderson, S. C. 
THE APPONAUG COMPANY......... Apponaug, R. I. 
ASHEVILLE COTTON MILLS......... Asheville, N.C. 
ASPINOOK CORPORATION ......... Jewett City, Conn. 
AVONDALE MILLS............... Alexander City, Ala. 
AVONDALE MILLS..................... Pell City, Ala. 
AVONDALE MILLS #2... 4............ Sylacauga, Ala. 
JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO......... Wilmington, Del. 


BELLMAN BROOK BLEACHERY CO.. . Fairview, N. J. 
BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (U.S. A.) 


; Westerly, R. I. 
BROWN MANUFACTURING CO...:....Concord, N. C. 
“CANTON COTTON MILLS................ Canton, Ga. 
CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORP. 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

CLEARWATER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Clearwater, S. C. 
“CLIFFSIDE MILLS, INC................ Cliffside, N. C. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CO......... Cranston, R. I. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CO........ Webster, Mass. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY .. . Chickamauga, Ga. 
CUTTER MANUFACTURING CO.: ... Rock Hill, S. C. 
DELTA FINISHING CO..... Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS............. Columbus, Ga. 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS CoO......... Cooleemee, N. C. 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO.............. Erwin, S. C 
FAIRFOREST FINISHING CO../.... Spartanburg, S. C 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC../.......... Pontiac, R. I. 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS.......... Phillipsdale, R. I. 


: ’ a P —" 
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GOODALL WORSTED COMPANY ........ Sanford, Me. 
GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 
Somersworth, N. H. 
GRAN ITEVILLE COMPANY—Greg¢ Division 
Graniteville, §. C. 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY-Sibley-Enterprise 


I i a Augusta, Ga. 
HAMPTON COMPANY............ Easthampton, Mass. 
HANNAH PICKETT MILLS......... Rockingham, N. C 


HARTSVILLE PRINT & DYE WORKS. Hartsville, S.C. 


HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS CO... .Rock Hill, S.C. 


KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS 
Concord, N. C. 


LANE CGTTON MILLS............... New Orleans, La. 
LANETT BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS. West Point, Ga. 
LAWRENCE PRINT WORKS, INC..... Lawrence, Mass. 
LINCOLN BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 


Lonsdale, R. I. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY, INC............ St. Louis, Mo. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY SOUTH........... Griffin, Ga. 


MARTIN DYEING & FINISHING CO... Bridgeton, N.J. 
MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO... Millville, N.J. 
MOORESVILLE COTTON MILLS .. . Mooresville, N.C. 
MOUNT HOPE FINISHING CO... North Dighton, Mass. 
NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO....... Nashua, N.H. 
NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING CO.. Salisbury, N.C. 
ONEIDA BLEACHERY, INC. ....New York Mills, N.Y. 
I ee aS Lyman, S. C. 
PACOLET MANUFACTURING CO... New Holland, Ga. 
PEE DEE. MANUFACTURING. CO... Rockingham, N.C. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. ... . Lindale, Ga. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO— 


Lewiston Division ..................¢... Lewiston, Me. 
PROVIDENCE D. B. & C, CO......... Providence, R. I. 
PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.— 

Wore Uek Bell... ... . cae. BA... Greensboro, N. C. 


ania er 


PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.— 


UY TS © ois Ck soc co tecek ec. Greensboro, N. C. 
PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.— 

Print Works Division ............... Greensboro, N. C. 
RENFREW BLEACHERY ............. Greenville, S..C. 


REVOLUTION COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Danville, Va. 


ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY-—Mill No. 1 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 
New Milford, Conn. 


ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
SALISBURY COTTON MILLS......... Salisbury, N. C. 
SAMOSET COTTON MILLS............ Talledega, Ala. 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC... Saylesville, R. I. 
SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. 

Biltmore, N.C. 
SLATERSVILLE FINISHING CO...... Slatersville, R. I. 
SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS, INC. 


Taylors, S. C. 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS CO., INC....... Wheeling, W. Va. 
STONEWALL COTTON MILLS........ Stonewall, Miss. 
STURBRIDGE PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 

Southbridge, Mass. 

SUMMERDALE DYEING & FINISHING WORKS 
Holmesburg#, Pa. 
SUMTER TEXTILE MILLS..........: ‘.... Sumter, S.C. 
SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY . Columbus, Ga. 
TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS............. McKinney, Texas 
THA Bente OETEAS .... 2... cee... Waco, Texas 
THOMASTON COTTON MILLS....... Thomaston, Ga. 
ns couueese ha Trion, Ga. 
UNION BLEACHERY....>............ Greenville, S. C. 


UNITED STATES FINISHING CO...... Norwich, Conn. 


WARE SHOALS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WHITE BROTHERS, INC... .Winchendon Springs, Mass. 
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--- You can get in a HURRY 


THOSE TRANSMISSION 
SUPPLIES YOU NEED 
IN A HORRY... 
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from Southern Belting 


When meeting delivery schedules is so 
vitally important, don’t have your produc- 
tior held up while you wait for. replace- 
ments on your mechanical drive equipment. 


Phone, wire or write us. With large 
stocks of leather and rubber belting, V-belts 
and Sheaves, paper and metal pulleys, Rock- 
wood-Southern pivoted motor drives and 
Westinghouse motors—there’s a more than 
fair chance we can ship immedi- 
ately from stock. If not, you can 
count on us to make or get what 
you need quickly. 





From years of experience in serving it, 
we know what mechanical drive materials 
the textile industry needs to keep its 
operations on schedule, and we try to 
anticipate your requirements in advance, 
as far as priorities will permit. 


Simplify your purchasing of mechani- 
cal drive equipment in these trying days 
by concentrating it at one source you can 
depend upon for quality and 
service. When possible, check 
with our representative ahead 
of your needs. e Buy War Bonds! 








Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 


— ar 


Motors 


SOUTHERN 
BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors ATLANTA, GA. 
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Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 
Paper and Metal 
Pulleys 


Bushings and 
Accessories 
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What has the point of a pin to do with 


WATER REPCLLENGY 





SIMPLY THIS. 97 microns can perch comfortably on 
the point of a pin. And the particles of ATO—Nopco’s 
new improved product which imparts water repel- 
lency to all typés of fabrics—are of micron size. They 


are as fine as that. 


Such uniform particle fineness gives'Nopco ATO this 
advantage. It, disperses readily in, water to form a 
stable emulsion. And through its stability, this col- 
loidal one-bath water repelling material suspends 
evenly in water, spreads uniformly throughout the 
fabric, and imparts a degree of water eee not 


materially diminished by several weaning: or dry 


cleanings. 


Nopco ATO leaves a satisfactory handle to the goods. 
It meets the Government’s spray-rating tests. It’s eco- 
nomical and easy to apply. And it’s equally suitable 
for imparting water repellency to cloth or suitings for 
light weight sports apparel—Mackinaw cloth, shower- 
proof overcoating and other heavyweight materiale— 
industrial drills and other cotton fabrics—or rayon 
piece goods. 

Write for full information today. 


NP NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS vOMPANY 


Harrison N. J Chicagc 
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CYLINDERS 


Please Mention 


ALL SIZES AND 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


a 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 
SLASHER and TWISTER 





slug- 


speed up slashers. 





AND 
ills. 


. 


ing M 





Used by Lead 


gish spots, 





SLASHER EXHAUST SYSTEMS 
With this patented feature control © 
CARD, PICKER 
CONDENSER SCREENS 
Strong Construction --- Long Lasting! 


condensate, eliminate rust and 
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WHY CAMOUFLAGE STRIPS ARE Pigmenl-Cyed 


Camouflage strips, which are made of burlap and 
osnaburg, must be finished and dyed to meet gov- 
ernment specifications covering penetration, 
weather-fastness, mildew resistance, gloss, im- 
print, solubility, spontaneous combustion and 
infra-red reflectance. 

Because of the infra-red reflectance, weather- 
fastness, and the difficulties of handling burlap, 
these specifications present unusual problems. 
Mest conventional dyestuffs have low reflectance 
of infra-red rays, and their presence would be de- 
tected by the enemy through the use of infra-red 
photography. Camouflage strips pigment-dyed 
with selected pigments, however, elude detection 
by infra-red photography ave even ged they are 
made of burlap. And they meet the most stringent 
weather-fastness requirements! - 

strips, therefore, call for pigments 

-— and ers have chosen Aridye* camouflage 

lors to finish more than 50 million yards of this 
type of fabric. 


Whenever fastness requirements are very rigid 
— when extreme lightfastness and washfastness 
are wanted, think of pigments. Then weigh the 
ease of application and the decision is likely to 
be in favor of pigments rather than conventional 


- dyestuffs. 


After the war, you will face new dyeing prob- 
lems. Be ready to consider pigments as a possible 
solution. For complete information about pigment 
colors, or for technical assistance in their applica- 
tion, consult the pioneers in pigment experience 
and research — write to Aridye Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. 


An illustrated, detailed folder has been prepared 
on the dyeing of camouflage strips with Aridye 
pigment colors, and will be sent without obligation 
to all finishing plants requesting it. Send for your 
copy today. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“ | 
vse TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION ¢« SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION © FAIR LAWN, N.J. © ROCK HILL, S.C. @ PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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“TAKE A STITCH IN. TIME... 













CARD SURVEYS 





% Don’t wait until your cards break down, or until worn out or 


a) damaged wire in your cylinders, flats or lickerins causes poor work. 





fi} | Such delay results in unnecessary waste and loss of production. 
“Take a stitch in time”; have an Ashworth engineer inspect your 
I : 1 cards regularly. Using Ashworth surveys, you can budget your card 
| aL i repair work and schedule it so that it will minimize interference 
aa with production. 

¥%& And as always Ashworth means card clothing satisfaction, for its 
3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points assure an un- 


i] ; interrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability. 





aa ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 

Po FALL RIVER*4#£ ©. WORCESTER*$.  PHILADELPHIA*#$ = CHARLOTTETE = GREENVILLE'T$ 
Ade ATLANTA T# DALLAST# (Textile Supply Co.) 

*Factory * tRepair Shop ° Distributing Point 
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a PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for 
ae | 4 Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestés Cards 
| ae _ and for all Types of Napping Machinery °* Brusher 
| i | Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes ° 
ed a Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
| 3 for Platt’s Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats 
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‘When Writing 


| . in Pidgin 
English . . . “Why do your uniforms look like 
. the jungle?” 


The South Sea native asks. . 


Jungle uniforms worn by our boys mask their 
visibility against the tropical background and 
protect them from such hazards as malarial 
mosquitoes, poisonous thorn scratches. . . 
and just Japs. 

We are proud that Stein-Hall sizing, finishing 
and printing materials are helping the Textile 
Industry to supply uniforms which make 
our fighting forces the best and most safely 
dressed in the world. 


In spite of heavy war demands on our man- 
power, supplies and facilities, we shall strive 
faithfully to render you the same high degree 
of service as customary in peace times. If 
we fall short occasionally, we ask your 


indulgence. 


And don't forget ...“’Bayim mor faitim bonds!” 
You can translate that one yourself. 


* * + 


If you'd like an original suitable-for-framing 
print of Brussel-Smith’s wood engraving (top), 


. drop a line to Stein-Hall. 


78 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


STEIN C 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR 
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EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 











on investment 


800 to 900 net bobbins per hour 
Usually a return can be made of 50% yearly 


Wind your Knitting Cones on an Automatic Winder 
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PROCTOR LOOP DRYER 





As cloth enters Proctor Loop 
Dryer it is formed into loops 
over conveyor girts. Heated 


air, at high velocity, is then 
directed down into each 


. Material is thoroughly 
uniformly dried, auto- 
matically and without tension. 


With a view to the postwar period, when many of the machines which 
have been restricted will once again be manufactured, Proctor engi- 
neers have developed many refinements in the design of certain 
standard types of dryers for the textile industry. One of these machines 
is the Proctor Automatic Loop Dryer, for the drying of dyed or finished 
piece goods without tension. Improvements in the looping device 
which are designed to increase ease of adjustment and mechanical 
operation will greatly enhance the efficiency of the loop dryer of to- 
morrow. Other improvements in design have to do with the sliding 
baffles; include an exterior adjustment which makes it possible for 
the operator to see the exact amount of air circulation taking place 
inside the dryer. An improved lighting arrangement at the feed end 
of the dryer enables operators to observe the travel of the goods. 
Numerous operating refinements are incorporated which will other- 
wise improve this already tried and proven machine. 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


This recent, comprehensive booklet "PROCTOR 
DRYING MACHINERY for the Textile Industry” 
is yours for the asking. It contains all the 
latest developments in PROCTOR DRYERS 
for use in your industry. 


M. anupactu rod by 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE MACHINE / 


post-war te of a new Finnell—the model 
and size to be determined through a free floor 





If your need for floor-maintenance equipment has 
not been met due to war-time restrictions, here is 























good news for you. Finnell is adopting the plan 
whereby those ‘ibe have been ie to qualify 
for @ war-time priority can avail themselves of 
@ post-war priority that will assure earliest de- 
livery possible to those who act now! 


The plan is simple. In fact all that is required is 
to request Finnell to assign you a priority num- 
ber. That will give-you a preferred listing for early 


survey of your needs at the time. This involves 
no obligation to buy,—the established priority 
may be used or not used, as you choose. Deliv- 
eries will be made according to confirmed priority 
numbers. 


For more information and literature on Finnell 
machines, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 1302 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 








hele All Bach the Attach - With Wan Bonde 
FINMNELL S¥YSTEM, IAC. 


BRANCHES 
IN All 
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PRINCIPAL 
















Inexpensive hoist and track 
provides low cost handling 
and storage. 


3 ton hoist unit with Mono- 
Tractor handles loads from 
kiers throughout entire 
dye house. 


AMER RICAN 





MON ORAI 
Mm 
PAY: Mills 


Simple Method 
fot STEPPING 
uja Production 


Hand operated crane with electric 
hoist covers beam storage area for into position to keep slasher in 
full production. 


N Amé@rican 

MonoRai!l 
Engineer will ei cide tee haces ‘om Chin 
gladly show you extending throughout the card toom. 
how it can be 
done in your mill. 

Write today. 
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Overhead handling of warps and rolls Hand pushed crane with electric hoist 
Seales. condi aadadamdieed yn ont the operation of package 


THE aeesCAr MONORAIL co. 


_ 13106 Athens Avenue | Cleveland, Ohio 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Editorial— 


A Year of Decision 





General and Technical— 


Supervising Waste Control, by Truman Robinson 


Navy Aupreres Cotton for Marine Caulking, 
by J. Lester Crane and Simon Williams 


The ABC’s of Safety, by Frazer Patterson 
A Message to Labor, by W. M. McLaurine 


The “Grex” Universal Yarn Numbering System, 
by A. G. Scroggie — 


The Printing of Piecegoods and Related Processes, 
by Arthur E. Hirst 


Cotton, Rayon and Nylon in the News 
Atlanta Meeting Sponsored by Cotton Textile Institute 
Linwood Gisclard is 1944 Maid of Cotton hea 
































Current Textile Topics—- 





Talk of the Month -_-- 
New England Mill Situation 
“The Situation’ as Seen Across an Executive's 
What the Textile Mills Are Doing ___- 
More “E” Awards to Textile Plants 

A Review of the Cotton Waste Market 
Timely News Items with a Textile Slant 
New Publications of Textile Interest 
Comment on the Cotton Market 

New Equipment and Materials 
Personal Notes About Men You Know 
An Old-Timer Says— 
Shorts and Remnants 
































How Other Men Manage— 





Timing the Harness and Picking Motion 
Maintaining Strength with Less Doublings 
More on Opening Compressed Cotton 


Knitting Section— 


The “Inside-Out" Top Anklet, by Albert T. Russell 
Discussion of the Komet and Links-and-Links 
Knitting Kinks 
Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 
Forecast = 

Trends—Yarn Markets 




















Copyright, 1944. by W. RB. C. Smith Publishing Co. 
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‘ON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO * WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 





Main Sales Office: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
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Two Hoosiers Praise Tubize Ads 


The outstanding campaign of Tubize Ray- 
on Corp. this year, urging more women to 
work in essential civilian as well as war 
work, has not only caused much comment 
in consumer circles, but has received praise 
from no less than Paul V. MeNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, and 
Elmer Davis, director of the Office of War 
Information. Orchids to Leonard Smith, 
Tubize ad manager, and Alley & Richards, 


their agency. This series was tied in with | 


their mill advertising in our pages and will 
be extended in 1944. (Note—Both Mr. 
Davis and Mr. McNutt ere products of the 
Hoosier state as is Mr. Willkie and yours 
truly.—J. C. C.) 

* 


Postwar Machinery 


From far off Africa and from closer 
home come the following comments on the 
straight line production postwar textile 
machine displayed on this page in De- 
cember : 

“*. . . the only thing missing from your 
textile automat is a slot into which to 
throw the guaranteed Sanfo-Shrink. I sup- 
pose that is hidden on the other side... .” 

COL. J. EB. BUTTERWORTH 0-103853 
A.P.0. 512, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 





“As engineers to the textile industry, it 
is our aim and purpose to keep up with 
new developments in textile machinery and 
equipment to the best of our ability. We 
are therefore very much interested in the 
straight line production machine. . .. As 





Private Frank Santelli, formerly of 
Sales Dept., Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., and now in the Air Force 
in Africa, turns in a ‘‘Believe It or Not’’. 

**Yesterday, I went horseback riding, 
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quite a number of our clients have for 
some time past been consuming the ob- 
served by-product in rather large quantities, 
and which they advise is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, we feel sure this 
feature will be most appealing to them. 
We, therefore, request explicit data as to 
claims of the manufacturer on the quantity 
and quality of production of the waste 
product. .. .”’ 
Cc. J. SHANNON 

Robert & Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. : 

* 


Vinyl Resins 


Not being a technician, we wouldn’t 
know a vinyl resin if we met one face to 
face in broad daylight, but the recent series 
on the subject has met with favor and re- 
quests for reprints from a lot of subscrib- 
ers, both new and old: 

“We are interested in the articles on 
vinyl resins in distillation finishing.”’ 

MAXWELL SINGER 
Atlas Adhesives, 
Clifton, N. J. 





“We are new subscribers to COTTON. ... 
In July, August and September you pub- 
lished articles on vinyl resins which we 
are extremely anxious to have.” 

NEW PROCESS DYEING & 
FINISHING CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 

“Our finishing plant manager has been 
interested in the three articles on ‘Vinyl 
Resins—Their Use in Textile Finishing’ and 
would like two reprints of these.” 

GEORGE V. WILLIAMS 
Prestige, Ltd., 
East Brunswick, Vict., Australia. 





“We have misplaced the July, August 
and September issues, and as we would like 
to re-read the articles on ‘Vinyl Resins’ by 
Leonard Shapiro, we are wondering whether 
it would be possible for us to secure extra 
copies. .. .” 

AD FRIED 
Ad Fried Leather Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
* 


Air Medal 


A war citation for one of our textile 
boys comes to our attention with the Air 
Medal being awarded Lt. Hampden W. 
Harding, for participation in raids totalling 
more than 100 hours. Lt. Harding was 
Secretary of H. C. Harding, Inc., makers of 
oils and chemicals, and has been stationed 
in India for over a year. 





From the Bleacheries 


“Will you kindly arrange to mail our 
issue to Mr. Frank Stubbings, Resident 
ee ge 

T. M. MacNEILL 
The United States Finishing Co. 
Sterling, Conn. 

“We are at the present time receiving 
. « - Corton and find it of valuable assist- 
ance for current information regarding the 
textile industry. ...” 

C. M. McCARTY 
Secretary, 
Cold Spring Bleachery, 
Yardley, Pa. 
* 


Wants Copy 1920 Article 


“In 1920, I wrote an article for your 
magazine which won first prize of $50— 
‘Saving Dollars in Waste’, and I am won- 
dering if you still have a copy of this... .” 

GEORGE D. SIMPKINS 
Mills Mill No. 2, 
Woodruff, S. C. 





OUR GIRLS NO. 3 


There may be some larger associations 
in the textile field than the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners at Gastonia, N. C., 
but you will have to admit that this 
group has it over all the rest when it 
comes to secretaricos. Mildred G. Barn- 
well comes from the heart of the Delta, 
Greenwood, Miss., and started to study 
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In dyeing and finishing...it pays 
to take the all-important first step with 


RHOZYME D-200 





all-important first step in wet 

§i processing of fabrics is proper 

preparation for dyeing and finishing. 

Make sure the first step is right... 
desize with RHozyme.D-200. 

In addition to ‘consistent results, 
RHozyme D-200 offers new desizing 
economies, It is ten times as strong as 
Decomma 20-F, the first Rohm & Haas 
textile enzyme introduced in 1930. For 
maximum efficiency, use RHoZYME 
D-200 and Trrron W-30. 

RHozyme D-200 has an unusually 
wide application for desizing, meeting 
changing styles and conditions with the 
same assured results. Ask to have one 
of our technical representatives call 
to discuss this new enzyme with you. 


RHozrmer, Decomma and Turon are trade-marks of Rohm 
& Haas Company, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Ha) ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


ane WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, P4. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries Plastics Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides Enzymes 
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A Year of Decision 


THIS YEAR may well be one of real trial and decision 

for the United States, industrially and economi- 
cally, as well as militarily. Our military leaders have 
expressed a reasonable belief that the European War 
can be ended this year if all the United Nations throw 
in everything they can. With the European War over, 
the fate of Japan is sealed unless some or all of us 
get tired and quit. Therefore, the military decisions 
of this year would appear to be wholly favorable to our 
eause. 

Since this war is on our part wholly a defensive 
one, from which we can expect to gain nothing except 
safety and the privilege of helping to rehabilitate a 
ruined Europe, some momentous economic decisions 
are going to be forced upon us soon—probably this 
year. Economically, the United States is not, and 
never has been, on a war footing. Instead of running 
the war like a war, economically, it has been conducted 
as a vast boondoggle, an incredible WPA project, or 
expanded Townsend Plan to create widespread pros- 
perity. Some editors of responsible publications are 
continually referring to wartime prosperity as a real 
and tangible thing. It is a rather terrifying thought 
that many of our best informed people, and millions 
of less informed, really believe that the war effort, 
which is bringing us closer to bankruptcy at the rate 
of two hundred million dollars a day, is causing pros- 
_ perity and that this terrible economic exhaustion can 

. be successfully capitalized and considered an asset. 

: Up to the present time, the OPA has done an extra- 
ordinarily competent job of keeping people from spend- 
ing their money, but the money is accumulating and 
the Government is making no effort to reduce the ac- 
'_ cumulation. In fact, influential spokesmen in Con- 
'. gress have flatly stated that they are not going to 
_ gupport any plan for increasing taxes, and one very 
influential senator specifically stated that the most 
urgently needed tax—an excess income tax to get at 
inflated war incomes—had been considered and dis- 
carded.. Therefore, it seems certain that the flood of 
printing press money is going to continue,-and the 
OPA cannot indefinitely keep pees from trying to 
spend it. 

_. Some decision about this ietolensbia condition has 
got to be reached soon by our government, or the situ- 
ation. will decide itself by blazing up into an uncon- 
trollable inflation. This decision has faced our gov- 
ernment ever since before Pearl Harbor, and the gov- 


ernment has persistently refused to make it. When 
we first got in the war, many competent advisors of 
our government urgently recommended over-all con- 
trols for the whole economic system, with no exeep- 
tions whatever. According to newspaper reporters, 
Mr. Bernard Baruch, who was the head of the old 
War Industries Board of World War I, was quite 
emphatic in insisting that inflation could not be pre- 
vented without complete price control over everything. 
Mr. Baruch is probably our most experienced authority 
on this subject. 

Apparently, neither the President nor the Congress 
felt that it was politically expedient to attempt to put 
any price conrols on labor or farm products, and so 
the deadly seeds of inflation were sown broadcast at 
the beginning of the war. A week or two after Pearl 
Harbor, the President stated emphatically that the 
40-hour week and all of the other inflationary tinker- 
ing of the early New Deal period would be retained 
during the war. This was tantamount to a firm 
declaration that the United States was going to con- 
duct the war on an inflationary, rather than a realis- 
tic, basis. The continuation of the 40-hour week in 
wartime was an authoritative guarantee of inflation, 
with no possible way of preventing it except by the 
enactment of an excess income tax. 

It was argued by many persons, more politically 
than economically minded, that since the Labor Bloc 
and the Farm Bloc would have bitterly opposed wage 
and farm price controls, it would have been impossible 
to put them into effect. That may have been true, but 
we will never know whether it was or not, because 
nobody tried it. A thing is usually deemed impos- 
sible until it is tried. 


THE FIRST crack in the so-calJed anti-inflationary 
line was the War Labor Board’s decision generally re- 
ferred to as the Little Steel Formula. This decision 
was a tacit admission that the Government was will- 
ing for wages to increase in step with the cost of 
living, and since there was no ceiling on thousands of 
articles that entered into the cost of living, this de- 
cision made it certain that there would be other breaks 
in the inflationary line. These were not long in com- 
ing. The worst was the gap breached by the coal 
miners, who flatly and unequivocally stated that they 
would stop the war if necessary to get what they 
wanted, and the government gave it to them. 
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The government’s decision: to yield to the coal min- 
ers made it absolutely certain, beyond any possibility 
of doubt, that every other well organized labor group 
in the United States would soon be clamoring for more 
wages. So next, the railroad people and the steel 
workers threatened to stop the war until their de- 
mands were met. These demands are now under 
consideration by appropriate Federal officials, and 
there is no reason to think that the demands will not 
be granted, at least in part. This will automatically 
make necessary the granting of similar inflationary 
demands all over the country. 


A courageous decision to really hold the line 
against inflation might yet save us from complete dis- 
aster. There is already so much inflation in our na- 
tional economy that we are likely to suffer disastrous 
results, but the disaster may not be complete and 
irremediable—as it certainly will be if the present in- 
flationary pressure is deliberately increased. 


According to available estimates, about 90 billion 
dollars was spent for consumer goods and services in 
the United States in 1948. It is very doubtful if these 
goods were worth more than 60 billions of 1940 dol- 
lars. We have stopped making so many things entirely 
and restricted the manufacture of others so greatly 
that it seems impossible that there could have been 
anywhere nearly the amount of consumer goods in 
1943 that were available in 1940, and it is quite likely 
that the estimate of 30 billion dollars of inflation in 
these prices is conservative. 


After the people had spent their 90 billion dollars, 
there remained some 60 billions more in their hands 
to be absorbed either by taxes or inflation. We have 
no figures on what percentage of this 60 billion dol- 
lars will be soaked up by taxes, but since the bulk of 
taxes comes from corporation and excess profits levies, 
the taxes on individual incomes will not make a big 
enough dent in the inflationary surplus to affect it 
seriously. 


SEVERAL years ago, most of the responsible mem- 
bers of our government at one time or another had 
come out against the Townsend Plan as being a vision- 
ary, inflationary, utterly impractical scheme, which 
could be expected to do nothing but bring us to utter 
ruin. They were quite right; yet today, when we are 
operating under a more glorified Townsend Plan than 
the good Doctor ever conceived, these same members 
of our government seem to view the situation with 
remarkable complacency. Instead of “$30.00 every 
Thursday”, to be dished out to a million or so old 
folks, it is now $60.00 or $90.00 or $120.00 every pay- 
day, dished out to 15 or 20 million war workers who 
are contributing proportionately little more to the na- 
tional economy than Doc Townsend’s old folks would 
have contributed, 

There is no getting around the fact that, regard- 
less of how necessary a war worker’s product may be, 
nothing that he makes can ever satisfy the purchasing 
power created by his or anybody else’s wages. The 
expense of war is like the expense of insurance—it is 
quite necessary but a total loss! Every dollar of wages 
paid to every war worker is wholly inflationary, and 
every cent of profit made by any war plant is wholly 
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inflationary. Unless a war can be conducted entirely 
with taxes and without any borrowing whatever, 
there is bound to be some inflation. The more bor- 
rowing there is, the more inflation there will be, 
because every bit of the borrowing is inflation. 


Before Pearl Harbor, for months, we had faced 
two momentous questions: would we get into the 
war, and would we make any attempt to control in- 
flation? The day after Pearl Harbor the question of 
war had been décided for us, and only one big 
question remained for our government to answer. 
Would it carry on the war as a war and tell the peo- 
ple honestly that war can bring nothing but im- 
poverishment and sacrifice, or would it try to con- 
duct the war as a glorious Townsend Plan and put 
off the sacrifice and suffering until they were auto- 
matically brought on, as in 1929 and 1930? 


The Government refused to make a clearcut de- 
cision. It adopted a policy of “have your cake and 
eat it too”. It would have a regime of semi-control 
and partial, but controlled, inflation. It would con- 
trol the prices of goods, but would not control the 
amount of money in the hands of consumers for buy- 
ing the goods. The decision which should have been 
reached the day after Pearl Harbor is still to be 
reached. Either our government must reach a de- 
cision and then enforce it, or the decision will be 
reached for us. 


One of the most distressing features about this 
whole inflationary problem has been the utter com- 
placency with which most people face it. Quite 
recently the National Association of Manufacturers 
considered a postwar scheme which envisioned a na- 
tional tax budget of 20 billion dollars. The mem- 
bers of the NAM are intelligent and practical men, 
yet a proposal for a postwar 20-billion dollar tax 
budget seems both unintelligent, impractical and un- 
realistic for a nation which steadfastly refused to 
live within its income for 12 years before the war, 
but persistently went in debt year after year to the 
tune of two to five billion dollars. To think that a 
nation, which for so many years flatly refused to 
face realities and insisted on living beyond its in- 
come in the hope that “something would turn up” to 
balance the budget, will suddenly want to start tax- 
ing itself to the tune of 20 billion dollars a year 
seems the height of optimism. This nation has been 
conditioned to inflation for 26 years, and in every 
single one of those 26 years, more inflation has been 
pumped into the veins of our national economy. After 
it ran its course naturally, the government started 
the pump again. The longer our government con- 
tinues to pump it, the more irretrievable will be our 
economic disaster when the day of reckoning finally 
arrives. There is no occasion for any complacency 
whatever about such an all-important matter. 


DURING the First World War, this country em- 
barked on an era of inflation. When the inflation had 
spent itself in 1929 and the inevitable period of re- 
adjustment set in, a nation which had become ac- 
customed to 12 or 18 years of inflation simply re- 
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By Truman Robinson 
Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


WASTE HAS ALWAYS been considered ene of the necessary evils of cotton 

manufacturing, but that is no excuse for letting the amount of waste 
made in the different processes of a cotton mill get beyond the bounds of 
reason. This article, written by one who has had valuable experience in 
waste control methods, should be of value in pointing out how the so- 
ealled necessary evil can be brought under control. 

In these strenuous days of extended wartime production schedules, a 
pound of waste saved is a pound of yarn or cloth added to that badly needed 
production. Multiplied by the hundreds of opportunities for waste saving 
in every mill, and by the hundreds of mills now straining to meet the 








Supervising Waste Control 





urgent war and necessar 


THE TROUBLE with waste con- 

trol in most mills is that it 
is nobody’s baby. Overseers and 
second-hands are concerned, like 
management, with keeping produc- 
tion up—costs down. And if that 
is a job in peacetime, in wartime 
it’s a job-and-a-half. 

When the problem of unnecessary 
waste rears its head, overseers de- 
vote what time and ingenuity they 
have to thinking up excuses, not to 
a clear headed analysis of causes 
and methods of prevention. Feel- 
ing guilty, they find it difficult to 
look at the problem objectively. 
They prefer to wriggle out with 
excuses and the observation that 
waste, after all, is always with us 
—as much a part of spinning yarn 
and weaving cloth as the cotton it- 
self. 

Volumes could be written about 
the excuses overseers can give for 


not having better control over their 


waste, Some of these excuses origi- 
nated since the war began, but re- 
gardless of the origin or the origi- 
nality of the excuse, it is still a 
screen behind which the overseer 
seeks to hide his lack of interest in 
controlling waste. 

Such excuses as inexperienced 
help, labor turnover, production 
demands, over-loaded and over- 
worked machinery, lack of ma- 
chine parts, low-grade cotton, and 
a multitude of others are all ligiti- 
mate wartime reasons for mills to 
make more waste now than in nor- 
mal times. However, these excuses 
are not worth a tinker’s dam when 
used in an effort to shirk the re- 
sponsibility of making every effort 
to keep waste at the lowest pos- 
sible point, in spite of the problems 


civilian demands, a pr 
here should help materially in meeting those demands. 





m such as outlined 


that confront every textile over- 
seer under wartime conditions. 


Supervisor of Waste Control 


But put one man, a “supervisor 
of waste control”, in charge of a 
unified, mill-wide waste control 
program, and a very different pic- 
ture emerges. Waste control be- 
comes his job, his full responsibili- 
ty. No longer is it a burdensome 
sideline, a signal for buck pass- 
ing. To the right man—a man 
who can inspire others with his 
enthusiasms, who can stimulate 
action without forcing it—the job 
beeomes a challenge. Under his 
stimulus, the whole mill becomes 
waste conscious. A little is saved 
here, a little there, and soon the 
results are showing up in black 
and white. That is what has hap- 





pened where the plan has been 
tried and what can happen in any 
mill where the difficulty of a prob- 
lem makes it a stimulation—not an 
excuse. 

The first thing a waste control 
supervisor will want to do is to 
work out with the various overseers 
what types of waste are and what 
are not avoidable. This is the time 
when, in seeking advice and neces- 
sary information, he can also win 
co-operation. The overseers will 
be much more inclined to support a 
program which they have had a 
share in outlining. And certainly 
they will be less likely to later fall 
back on excuses which they them- 
selves must recognize as thread- 
bare and unjustifiable. 


Unavoidable Waste 


Next, the supervisor and over- 
seers will work out a list of waste 
items which are genuinely unavoid- 
able, such as: trash and motes from 
the cleaning processes; card fly, 
strips, and card clearer waste; 
clearer waste from spinning; short 
ends on roving bobbins; yarn 
wrapped around the end of the loom 
battery; loose ends on the selvage 
side of cloth; napper fly; and yarn 
stripped off by the quill stripper 
which is insufficient to make an- 


Waste spread out to dry after a fire. Fires, many of which can be pre- 
vented, cause large amounts of waste Boe en ‘ 
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other circuit across the lay. 


Admitting that these elements of — 


waste are unavoidable, they will 
then concentrate on those which can 
be avoided. Each overseer will de- 
termine what are the major causes 
of avoidable waste in his own de- 
partment and map out a plan for a 
concentrated attack on one item at 
a time. 

The card room overseer, for in- 
stance, may decide to crack down 
first on bad laps, then on drawing 
and sliver waste, finally on tangled 
roving. The spinning room fore- 
man may decide that he will give 
major attention to improperly spun 
bobbins as the big cause of waste 
in succeeding operations. In the 
warp preparation department an at- 
tack may be directed at thread 
waste from spoolers, warpers, wind- 
ers, and slashers. 

In the weave room the need for 
reform may be around batteries and 
magazines, or in the weaving op- 
eration itself. In the finishing de- 
partment, the trouble may be with 
no specific machines but with in- 
adequately trained workers; the 
overseer may decide to place more 
emphasis on waste control when 
breaking-in new employees. 


Nature of Attack 


The exact nature of the attack 
will vary with each overseer, with 
each second-hand or with each 
mill. The important thing is that 
it be based on realistic, exact un- 
derstanding of causes and that it 
have the active support of workers, 
overseers, and management. Try- 
ing to control waste without a uni- 
fied, concerted plan of attack is 
like trying to control the move- 
ments of quicksilver. When you 
tighten down in one place, it 
springs up in another. 

The second step for the super- 
visor of waste control, still work- 
ing in close conjunction with the 
overseers, is to proceed from what 
is to be done to how it is to be 
done. Methods of fixing the re- 
sponsibility for bad work within 
each department may be discussed, 
as well as problems of using incen- 
tives and penalties effectively. The 


waste supervisor may have some . 


ideas of his own on how employees, 
working on a piece rate basis, can 
be made as quality conscious as 
they are quantity conscious. He 
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All cotton mill waste cannot be 
avoided. The disposal of such un- 
avoidable waste is an important 
part of any control program .. . 
may have some good suggestions 
for the overseers on the judicious 
use of praise and criticism to make 
workers eliminate waste as well as 
speed production. 

But always, of course, he will re- 
member that eliminating waste is 
only a small part of the overseer’s 
job and that he cannot be driven or 
even urged too far. He will be 
careful not to stimulate antagonism 
by over insistence, remembering 
that his position as intermediary 
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between management and overseer 
does not constitute authority to is- 
sue orders. He will remember above 
all that whatever results he can ac- 
complish will be through the co-op- 
eration of the overseers. 

Next, he and the overseers will 
work out records and charts for 
checking the progress of their pro- 
gram. Certain standards or goals 
will be set up in line with the list 
of avoidable waste. Each overseer 
will have his daily basis to guide 
him so that his department will be 
assured a low average at the end 
of the week. Comparative charts 
will be drawn up to serve as a 
spur as well as a realistic check. 

In general, the duties of the 
waste control supervisor will re- 
main these four: | 

1. Assisting overseers impar- 
tially in all departments. 

2. Maintaining departmental 
waste percentages. 

8. Re-working or eres 
unavoidable waste. 

4. Stimulating waste te le 
ness in those departments or in- 
dividuals where it lags. 

If the right man is found for the 
job, and if management gives full 
co-operation, he should be able to 
show results in a short time. But 
it should be remembered that he 
cannot be a super-man, that he 
functions primarily as a stimulus. 
It is the overseers themselves who 
will do the actual work of seeing 
that mill workers cut out all un- 
necessary waste, and the degree of 
success or failure they show will 
be a descriptive picture of one as- 
pect of their ability as overseers. 

The waste control supervisor 
will function further in drawing 
up plans to educate employees of 
all ranks in the importance of 
waste control. He will bring to 
management’s attention the prog- 
ress or lack of progress in each 
department, so that management 
may step in directly where it is 
found advisable. And because 
waste control remains primarily 
his baby—his major responsibili- 
ty—he is not likely to forget about 
it because of preoccupation with 
production or other worries. That 
is why his job/can be, and should 
be, a vital part of the mill organi- 
zation, a partial answer to the 
ever-present and quicksilver-like 
problem of waste. 
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Shown above is a section of test decking after having been caulked with cotton 


Navy Approves Cotton for 
Marine Caulking 





By J. Lester Crane’ and Simon Williams? 


EARLY IN 1942, recognizing that the reduction in imports was threaten- 

ing a serious shortage of jute and hemp for plumbing and marine 
caulking, the National Cotton Council initiated a study on the value 
of cotton as substitute material. No laboratory research was undertaken, 
as the council lacked adequate facilities, but a comprehensive survey was 
made of requirements in the two fields. Subsequently, arrangements 
were made for the production of samples and their impartial evaluation. 


As requirements of good caulk- 
ing material are markedly differ- 
ent and highly specific for plumb- 
ing and for marine caulking, the 
two were studied individually. Re- 
sults with marine caulking were 
clearly successful and conclusive. 

With plumbing, however, test 
results have not yet been obtained 
in sufficient quality or quantity 
to justify a report at the present 
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time. However, cotton caulking 
has been included in specifica- 
tions of the American Water 
Works Association, along with 
jute and hemp, and all indications 
point to its successful adaptation 
if the industry takes sufficient 
interest to supply materials of 
proper construction. 


Marine Requirements 


The tests to be considered here, 
because they led to results of 
more immediate interest, are those 
for marine caulking. According 





to a report of the textile engineer- 
ing department, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, Texas, good 
marine caulking should have the 
following properties: 

1. It should be resistant to the 
action of salt water. 

2. It should permit the pene- 
tration of marine glue and yet re- 
main firm enough to give a satis- 
factory joint. - 

8. It should be pliable enough 
to seal the small part of the joint. 

4. It should have a minimum 
tendency to absorb water. 

5.. It should have a minimum 
tendency to swell and shrink with 
ehanges in temperature and mois- 
ture. 

6. It should be firm enough 
to remain in the joint prior to the 
application of the glue. 

7. It should permit the appli- 
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cation of hot marine glue at tem- 
peratures of 250 degrees F.. to 300 
degrees F., without damage to the 
fiber. 

8. It should not exceed 25 
cents per pound in cost. 


Caulking Materials 


Hemp, impregnated with such 
materials as pine tar and known 
as “oakum”, has always been the 
most important material used in 
caulking weather decks and plank- 
ing on wooden vessels, but the use 
of cotton in the field is not new. 
For many years it has been used 
in the manufacture of small wood- 
en boats and, since 1936, has been 
used in conjunction with oakum 
by the Bureau of Ships (see Bu- 
reau of Ships Specification 21C3b, 
March 2, 1936, and Federal Speci- 
fication T-0-56, November 5, 1940). 

The effectiveness of cotton 
alone as caulking seemed a moot 
question at the time this survey 
was initiated. The use of cotton 
in conjunction with oakum was 
accepted, despite the higher price 
of the cotton, because it apparent- 
ly did a better job of sealing when 
used in the small part of the joint. 
One reason advanced against its 
use without oakum was the fact 
that cotton tends to spring out of 
the joint after caulking and be- 
fore the glue is applied. This 
thought naturally led to the idea 
of using an impregnated cotton 
caulking.* 

In order to properly evaluate 
cotton caulking, permission was 
secured for the Navy to test sev- 


*Bee report ef textile : 
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eral samples submitted by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, along with 
Navy oakum and standard Navy 
cotton of the type used with oak- 
um, as previously indicated. The 
samples submitted by the Council 
consisted of: 

(1) Card sliver, 65 grains, im- 
pregnated with castor oil and 
made up into yarns of six slivers. 
This material was supplied by the 
textile engineering department 
and the chemistry department of 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas. _ 

(2) Card sliver, 42 grains, un- 
treated but off-color (not as 
white as standard Navy cotton) 
due to the use of low grade cot- 
ton mixed with cotton waste. This 
material was supplied by the Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills Company, Oak- 
land, California. 

The results of the Navy Yard 
test are given below in excerpts 
taken from Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, industrial department, Lab- 











oratory Test No. 1835, Subject: 
Cotton for Caulking. 


METHOD OF TEST: : 

(a) The subject material was test- 
ed (see references 3 and 4) to 
determine the nature of the cotton sliv- 
ers and the amount and nature of the 
treating material. 

(b) The material was given a prac- 
tical test to determine the working 
properties in comparison with oakum. 


' A test section of teakwood decking, 


four feed by four feet by two inches 
thick was constructed in accordance 
with Navy department specifications 
(paragraph F-3, reference 5), The 
seams of the test section were 
caulked with various combinations of 
the cottons and with oakum, following 
the procedure outlined in Navy specifi- 
cations (references 1 and 2). 
Combinations of treated and stand- 
ard cotton were also tried to ascertain 
whether or not the treated cotton, due 
to its adhesion, might be used in lieu 
of standard Navy cotton and oakum. 
The amount of material used and the 


working properties of each combina- 


tion of materials were determined. Aft- 
er caulking, all seams were payed with 
marine glue at 250 degrees F. The 
unused end planks of the test section 
were then removed and the remaining 
section, 26 inches by 48 inches, was 
cross cut into two approximately equa! 
sections, one of which had two sleep- 
ers and the other a single sleeper. 
The section with the single sleeper 
split open upon cutting, due to the fact 
that one end was not constrained. This 
section was discarded. The section 
with two sleepers was cooled to -—40 
degrees F. for approximately one week 
to determine shrinkage, after which the 
decking was unbolted, the seams 
opened while cold, and the extent of 
penetration of the marine glue noted. 
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(c) The subject matter was tested 
for absorption, in comparison with 
standard Navy cotton and oakum, by 
weighing comparable samples 72 inches 
in length on an analytical balance— 
after conditioning in a controlled at- 
mosphere of 65 per cent relative hu- 
midity and 70 degrees F.—and again 
weighing the samples after exposure 
to an approximately saturated atmos- 
phere at room temperature. The latter 
condition was obtained by placing the 
sample over water in a desiccator at 
room temperature. Weight determina- 
tions were made on each sample until 
equilibrium was reached. 


RESULTS OF TEST: 

(a) The results of the examina- 
tion of the treated and untreated off- 
colored cotton, standard Navy cotton 
and regular Navy oakum are given in 
Table 1. 

(b) The results obtained in the 
practical test of the treated and un- 
treated off-colored cotton in compari- 
sen with the standard Navy cotton 
and oakum are given in Table 2. 

(c) The linear feet of seam per 
pound of single strand material as 
caulked in the practical test, are given 
in Table 8. 

(d) The results of the moisture 
absorption test are given in Table 4. 

(e) Visual examination of the 
seams after separation showed no in- 
dication of gas pockets, searing, or 
charring of either the oakum or cot- 
ton fibers due to the application of hot 
marine glue. 


DISCUSSION : 

(a) The results obtained from the 
examination of the cotton slivers in- 
dicate that the untreated off-colored 
cotton is in conformity with the speci- 
fication requirements, while the veg- 
etable oil treated off-colored cotton is 
not in conformity with the specifica- 
tions with respect to oil treatment, 








number of slivers and feet per pound. 

(b) The results of the practical 
test, confirmed by the Master Ship 
wright, indicate that the untreated off- 
colored cotton is suitable for caulking 
weather decks, while the treated off- 
colored cotton is unsuitable for this 
purpose due to the adhesion of the cot- 
ton to the caulking tool. 

(c) It will be noted from Table 3 
that the number of linear feet caulked, 
using standard Navy cotton, is lower 
than that recommended and that this 
was also the case when treated and 
untreated cotton were used. This was 
probably due to spreading of the 
seams in the small section of planking 
used. 

(d) The results of the moisture 
absorption test indicate that there is 
very little difference between the un- 
treated off-colored cotton, standard 
Navy cotton and standard Navy oakum 
in its ability to resist moisture absorp- 
tion. However, the colored cotton sub- 
mitted by the exhibitor complies with 
the requirements of the specification 
(reference 3). 

(e) Both standard Navy cotton and 
the exhibitor’s untreated off-colored 
cotton are suitable for use in lieu of 
oakum for caulking weather decks and 
planking on larger wood vessels. 
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(f) The sample of vegetable oil 
treated off-colored cotton submitted 
did not meet the specification require- 
ments and, in addition, was unsatisfac- 
tory as a caulking material due to its 
adherence to the caulking tool. 

(g) The caulking procedure may be 
faciliated by the use of a double 
weight strand containing 250 feet to 
the pound and by packaging the caulk- 


ing cotton in reels, spools, or balls. 


Summary and Market Analysis 


The results of the tests as a 
whole clearly demonstrate the 
adaptability of cotton to marine 
caulking. The main _ difficulty 
which remains is estimating the 
size of the market which is in- 
volved. ee 

Normally, it is estimated that 
approximately one million pounds 
of oakum are produced annually 
in this country. It is further esti- 
mated that an equivalent amount 
of cotton is also utilized for caulk- 
ing of all types, including plumb- 
ing materials. With the current 
activity in ship building, these fig- 
ures may be too small, but they 
probably indicate peacetime mar- 
ket levels. 

But, however small, the market 
is worth consideration because no 
special equipment is required for 
producing marine caulking. In con- 
trast to cotton yarn, cotton for 
caulking is a semi-manufactured 
product, tufned out with compara- 
tive ease and at low cost. 
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The ABC’s of Safety 


A BOOK AGENT was trying to sell 

a combination farmer-mer- 
chant-banker of southeast Arkansas 
a set of books on scientific agricul- 
ture. The old man thumbed through 
one volume, slammed it down, and 
said, “No, I don’t need ’em.” 

“You ought to buy them, sir. If 
you had these books you could farm 
twice as good as you do now.” 

“Hell, Son,” he replied, “I don’t 
farm half as good now as I know 
how.” Does that attitude apply to 
your safety work? 

A paratrooper was making one of 
his first jumps. He had on all his 
regalia, including two parachutes, 
a sub-machine gun, and even a col- 
lapsible bicycle. He pulled the cord 
on the first parachute, and it didn’t 
open. He pulled the cord on the 
second parachute, and it didn’t 
open. He looked down at the col- 
lapsible bicycle and said, “I'll bet 
that. thing won’t work either.” 


. Sometimes nothing works, but that 


does not relieve us of the respon- 
sibility of taking every precaution. 

Now, let’s look at some of the 
ABC’s of Safety. A record of ac- 
cidents should be kept by depart- 
ment and overseer’s name, and it 
should be published monthly and 
annually, with names of overseer 


‘and second-hand if possible. Credit 


should be given for good safety rec- 
ords. If possible, a big display 
board of the accident record at the 
gate of the mill is a good idea. Some 
mills use a “thermometer” instead, 
and some use a board showing each 
department with green lights for no 
accidents during the month and red 
lights for lost time accidents. A 
prominent steel company does this, 
ani they say that as soon as a red 
light goes up on the board, all em- 
ployees passing by want to know 
who was hurt. 


Machine Guards - 


Guards should be checked often. 
Somebody gets badly hurt, and the 
company will go to a lot of trouble 


and expense to put adequate guards 


around the hazard to prevent simi- 


lar future accidents. They stay put 
for a while, but often, when you 
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~many years of 


By Frazer Patterson 


SAFETY IS not automatic, but it 
can be made to work. With 
accident 
work as his 
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look at them a year later, they are 
barely hanging on the machine and 
are doing no good except for col- 
lecting dirt. 

There are two ways to save peo- 
ple at sea, one of which is to rescue 
them from the ship floundering 
against the rocks. The other is like 
the blacksmith, who, with conscien- 
tious thoroughness, forges an an- 
chor chain that will hold the ship 
off the rocks. The first way is 
more dramatic, the second more 
fundamental. 

We would prevent most of our 
serious accidents if we would just 
keep the guards on the following: 
beater interlocks on pickers; nip- 
points of calender rolls; nip-points 








Béater interlock guard will prevent 
accidents if kept adjusted so 

cover cannot be raised while 
chine is running 
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of slashers; chute and interlock cy]- 
inder on bobbin machines; gears, 
especially on spinning frames; 
jointers and saws in the machine 
shop; and electric motors. 

An electrician may not have re- 
suscitated anyone from electric 
shock, but if he has kept his motors 
properly grounded and the wires 
properly insulated, he has done 
more. 

There may be other machines, but 
those mentioned should be watched, 
and we ought to get in the habit 
of checking these guards every time 
we pass one of the machines to see 
if they are in adjustment. How- 
ever, the best guarded plant in the 
country may have a lot of accidents 
—guarding is not enough, People 
must be trained to concentrate on 
safety. It is noble to give blood to 
one dying of blood poisoning. It is 
far better to teach people to get 
first aid for every scratch and thus 
prevent blood poisoning. 

A blacksmith in one plant stuck 
a splinter in his finger. He tried 
to get it out with a knife without 
success. He later asked a fellow 
employee to help him ‘get it out. 
The fellow employee made him go 
to the nurse, who sent him to the 
doctor. Later blood poisoning set 
in, and for several months it was a 
question as to whether he would 
lose his hand. He did lose part of 
the use of it,—all because of a 
splinter and-not getting first aid 
promptly. 


Safety Instruction 


In the new training program for 
specific job instruction being super- 
vised by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, safety instruction is in- 
cluded in the course. The hazards 
of the job are specifically pointed 
out. This is important, for many 
people get hurt because they do not 
know that what they are doing is 
dangerous. Several years ago a 
man lost five fingers in a circular 
saw because he did not know what 
a monkey found out about the bum- 
ble bee :—“Don’t fool with anything 
you don’t understand.” His fin- 
gers could not be restored, but if 
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In a Georgia mill, the 





the most lost time accidents 


department having 
was required to keep the “White Elephant” for the month following 


the saw had been sufficiently 
guarded he would have those fin- 
gers today. Telling is not enough; 
folks are not safe workers until 
they practice safety automatically. 

During the barge days in New 
York, when boats were plying the 
rivers and canals, two bargemen 
met one day and were talking about 
a new show that was coming to 
town. The star of the show was a 
beautiful French actress whom ev- 
eryone was talking about. They 
went to see the show, and with 
much applause the actress came on 
the stage. One of the bargemen 
named Mike said to the other, 
“That’s Annie Murphy, who used 
to live on a barge down the river.” 

His friend replied that this beau- 
tiful gal couldn’t be Annie Murphy. 
Mike said, “I’ll bet you five dollars 
it’s Annie Murphy, and I’ll prove 
it.” He cupped his hands to his 
mouth and yelled, “Low Bridge!” 
The beautiful French actress 
dropped flat on the stage. She had 
learned what to do until it was 
automatic. 


Investigation of Accidents 


But in spite of guards and train- 
ing, we probably will still have ac- 
cidents. If we would truly tnvesti- 
gate accidents we would do much to 
eliminate them, and it’s a cinch you 
cannot eliminate them until you 
know what caused them. 

That a worker mashes his finger 
may not matter to anyone but him, 
but why he mashes it does matter. 
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In the years that I have been at- 
tending safety meetings, I have 
seen very few accidents really in- 
vestigated to where the real causes 
were uncovered. Was it because he 
disobeyed instructions, or because 
of lack of proper instructions? 
Maybe it was because he had a 
quarrel with his wife just before 
leaving that morning. Was it be- 
cause of poor arrangement of the 
working space or poor lighting? 
Was management directly to blame? 


Preventing Accidents 


A foreman for an electrical com- 
pany was faced with a break-down 
out in the city just about quitting 
time. It had to be fixed. His crew 
was out; but they came in soon, and 
he told them he was sorry but an- 
other job had come in that just had 


*< to be done—that it was a dangerous 


job too. They agreed to go out and 
fix it. 

Then the foreman went around 
to a young man in the crew and 
said, “Jim, I don’t want you to go 
out on this job. I know you have 
a sick baby at home and want to 
get home to him. This is a dan- 
gerous job, and you might be think- 
ing of that sick boy and get hurt.” 
That is preventing accidents. 

On Long’s Peak in California lies 
a great tree. Naturalists tell us it 
was 400 years old when it fell— 
that it had been struck by lightning 
fourteen times. It had withstood 
the storms and avalanches of cen- 
turies; yet beetles, so small that a 
man could crush them between his 
fingers, destroyed the tree. Small 
things also destroy fine safety rec- 
ords and maim people, 

A lap-stick on the floor caused a 
broken knee cap; a whip-roll on the 
floor caused a man to fall and in- 
jure a nerve in his hip, resulting 
in six months or more of disability. 
A cotter-key missing in a truck 
axle caused a wheel to come off and 
a man to lose a toe. Little things 
can break good safety records, but 
little things can make them too. 


Safety Record 


Let’s look at a beautiful and per- 
fectly constructed plant. It is a 
magnificent building, perfect in de- 
sign, the architect’s dream, and the 
admiration of all who see it. What 
makes it so beautiful? Yes, the ar- 
chitect planned well, but it was 
more; it was because they got good 
material and because each carpen- 

(Continued on page 124) 





The safety record board at an Alabama Mill. 







































































A Mlessage to Labor 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretry-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


LABOR MUST take more than a 

wage or money interest in the 
cotton textile industry. The textile 
industry is not a goose that lays a 
golden egg regardless of condi- 
tions. Some poultry mash advertis- 
er recently made the statement that 
there are a thousand eggs in every 
hen if she is properly cared for, im- 
plying that the care of the hen is 
the most important‘ factor of the 
poultry business. 

The textile industry; for the em- 
ployees, is the heti which furnishes 
to them the economic security that 
they desire so much, but it cannot 
be mistreated and function. 

In a previous article, we spoke of 
some of the domestic competitions 
that are facing the industry, some 
of the lessening needs which: will 
be caused by the declining demands 
of war. This picture penwenpet nraped 
internal problems. 

In the postwar world, all coun- 
tries will make rapid strides in the 
mechanization of their industrial 
lives. The impetus given to it by 
our fighting men through their 
wonderful machines and materials, 
their never-dying spirit of Ameri- 
can salesmanship, will cause every 
nation in the world to want our en- 
gineers and machines so that they 
can’ secure some of the comforts 
and conveniences of life that we 
have. 

The textile industry, all over the 
world, will grow rapidly. There will 
be more demands for textile ma- 
chines than our machinery manu- 
facturers can supply. Every nation 
will do its dead level best to fur- 
nish to its own people the goods 
they need and then have some for 
export. 

Exports for the depleted nations 
of the world will be a vital neces- 
sity for their national existence. 
They do not have sufficient money 
with which to carry on, and the 
only means of securing such na- 
tional financial necessity is to ex- 
change goods for money, or to bor- 
row. | 

The experiences ofthe last war 
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in lending money abroad have been 
so perplexing and so unsatisfactory 
that furnishing foreign capital on 
the same basis as followed World 
War I will not be seriously consid- 
ered. Then the only alternative is 
for those countries who are de- 
pleted in capital to export every- 
thing possible so that money will 
come in. Then they must buy on 
the outside -as little as possible so 
that money will stay in the coun- 
try. Labor can easily see what ef- 
fect this will have upon the econo- 
my of this country unless it is han- 
dled wisely. Labor can easily see 
the direct effects it will have on 
labor. 

Again, many countries are going 
to be desirous of securing raw 
products and utilizing their own 
people in converting these products 
into useful articles. Since the 
United States has the highest wage 
structure in the world and also the 
highest standard of living, these 


articles or products made by for- - 


eign nations will be produced much 
more cheaply than we can make 
them. The consumer’s dollar has no 
emotionalism, sentimentalism or 
patriotism in peacetime; hence the 
consumer will buy where he can se- 
cure goods at the lowest prices. 
This, in many instances, will mean 
foreign-made goods, unless some- 
thing is done to protect our nation- 
al economy. Labor can understand 
this. 

We are committed to many inter- 
national relationships and particu- 
larly to the free flow of necessary 
articles. No one yet knows what 
this means. We do believe that tar- 
iffs, as applied in the past, will 
not be used in the future so indis- 
criminately. What trade agree- 
ments, cartels or peace treaties will 
mean, no one yet knows. All of 
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these matters will be incorporated 
in our foreign policy. We all believe 
that the American industrial econ- 
omy is “sitting in the shadow of 
many impending threats”, Labor 
should know this and use every rea- 
sonable effort to help those in the 
forefront try to effect the neces- 
sary changes that American indus- 
try may always grow and may 
never find itself retrenching into 
another depression— with unem- 
ployment, stagnation and distress 
stalking throughout this nation. 

India, China, Japan, Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy and all other nations 
will rise from their ashes of disas- 
ter and produce for the needs of a 
peacetime world. The United States 
is no longer an isolated nation. The 
nations of the world are closer to- 
gether today than were the colonies 
in the days of the American Revo- 
lution—as close as the states were 
in the period of the Civil War. 

Labor must appreciate that it 
cannot live without jobs, and indus- 
try cannot furnish jobs if labor 
makes it impossible for industry to 
survive. The spirit of American 
free enterprise must live. The citi- 
zens of this nation must not con- 
duct their affairs in such a way as 
to make a “social state” a neces- 
sity. This condition is unthinkable; 
yet it is not impossible unless 
groups cease to act blindly and self- 
ishly for themselves and begin to 
think about the good of all the 
groups—the national welfare. 

To return to our poultry refer- 
ence in the beginning, if the hen is 
to do her dead level best, she must 
be fed the food that is best for her 
performance. Labor furnishes one 
ingredient in the food that sup- 
ports industry. This ingredient 
must be mixed with the other in- 
gredients in its right proportion, or 
the food will be out of balance and 
therefore useless. 

It is unwise for any group to 
make unreasonable demands. The 
conditions through which we are 
now moving are temporary. The 
terrific days on the economic front 
lie ahead. Domestic problems will 
be seriously complicated by the im- 


(Continued on page 104) 











The “Grex” Universal Yarn 


Numbering System 


IN ARTICLE 1 of this series, 

which was published in the 
January issue of COTTON, we listed 
the advantages of a universal 
yarn numbering system based 
on a readily decimalized, direct 
unit and stressed the desir- 
ability of the textile industry adopt- 
ing some such system. As in the 
previous article, by direct units we 
mean those based on a weight per 
unit length; by reciprocal units we 
mean those based on length per 
unit weight, such as hanks, runs, 
cuts, leas, etc. The particular mer- 
its of the “Grex” unit, defined as 
“grams per 10,000 meters”, were 
pointed out, and it is the purpose 
of this article to show how grex 
yarn numbers would be used by 
mills now operating on other sys- 
tems. 


Comparison of Grex and Other 
Common Yarn Numbers 


It should be borne in mind that 
the grex number, equivalent to any 
unit now in use, can be readily 
obtained by reference to a suit- 
able conversion table or curve. 
Curves are recommended for work 
where small divisions are needed, 
as an adequate table would be too 
large for convenience. The first 
requirement for adoption of a uni- 
versal unit, therefore, is a com- 
plete conversion table. The calcu- 
lation of any required conversion 
table is a simple matter, entailing 
almost no cost. The factors re- 
quired for conversion of most 
units in common use were given 
in the first article of this series. 
An abbreviated chart, covering 
several common units, is given in 
Table 1. 

The procedures and calculations 
necessary to carry out various op- 
eration in grex units are described 
in the following sections. 

The yarn number can be deter- 
mined according to current pro- 
cedures and the corresponding 


By A. G. Seroggie* 





THIS IS THE second in a series of articles by Mr. Scroggie on the “Grex” 


universal yarn numbering system. Article 1, whic 
January issue of “Cotton”, gave a general outline of the proposed 


adoption by all branches of the textile industry, particularly where more 


appeared in the 








new 
system and listed the many advantages which would be derived from its 








than ve type of fiber—each having a different system of numbering—are 


the same mill. 


This article deals with the adaptation of the new unit to those mills 


now operating on other systems of yarn numbering 


and shows how those 


systems can be changed over to “Grex” with little confusion. Readers are 
urged to read all articles carefully and to preserve their copies of each 
issue. Article 3 will appear in the March issue of “Cotton” and will cover 
the calculation of fabric costs and the conversion of fabric specifications. 


grex unit obtained by reference to 


an appropriate curve or conver- 


sion table. 

Whenever lengths are measured 
in meters and weighed in grams, 
grex units can be obtained direct- 
ly without the use of any table or 
complicated calculation; thus, 
when 100 meter skeins are reeled 
and weighed, the grex number 
equals the weight in grams mul- 
tiplied by 100.0; a skein weighing 
1.00 grams would be 100.0 grex; 
conversely a skein of 150 grex 
would weigh 1.50 grams. Other 
simple factors would be applicable 
for related skein lengths; for 
skeins of 500 meters, multiply by 
20, and for skeins of 50 meters, 
multiply by 200. 

Current ASTM - standards, in 
general, specify that test skeins 
shall be weighed with an accuracy 
of 0.25 per cent, or one part in 
400. Balances are readily obtain- 
able that weigh to 0.001 grams, 
equivalent to 0.0154 grains, and no 
loss of accuracy in weighing is in- 
volved in their use. 

The precision with which a yarn 
number can be calculated depends 
on the accuracy of weighing, on 
the length of yarn reeled and on 
the accuracy of measuring the 
skein length. For a given yarn 
number, the precision will be 
greater for a longer length, assum- 
ing that the length is weighed and 
measured with the same accuracy 
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in both cases. The precision ob- 
tainable for a given yarn number 
using regular balances and spe- 
cific skein lengths can be calcu- 
lated, and based on such informa- 
tion, the skein lengths shown in 
Table 2 are recommended to meet 
the ASTM standards. When less 
precision is required, a fraction of 
the specified length may be used. 


Conversion of Testing 
Instruments 


Yarn reels are generally made 
with six equal “segments”, having 
a perimeter of one yard for wool, 
1.5 yards for cotton, and 1.125 me- 
ters for silk and rayon. Any reel 
can therefore be adjusted to have 
a perimeter of one meter by mak- 
ing each segment between spokes 
one-sixth of a meter long (16.7 
cm. or 6.56 inches). This is a 
change which can be carried out 
readily in most shops. 

In addition to changing the 
perimeter, it will be desirable to 
calibrate thé dial in meters and 
to change the gear controlling the 
dial so that it will make one revo- 
lution per 100 meters, or 100 revo- 
lutions of the reel. This change 
doés not have to be made in order 
to use a cotton reel, since it is 
possible to reel 109.3 yards (100 
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meters), and remove the skein at 
this point, or to reel the usual 
skein of 80 turns—each 1.5 yards 
—and multiply the weight by 
0.91138 to convert the weight of 
the 120 yards to a 100 meter ba- 
sis. However, changing the reel 
to the meter reading will be much 
simpler. 

Balances with arms graduated 
in terms of grains cannot be con- 
verted readily to weigh in grams 
but could be used with special 
length skeins or with a suitable 
conversion table. 

Universal yarn numbering bal- 
ances (graduated in milligrams) 
would not have to be changed for 
use with meter lengths. 

Where quadrants are used for 
weighing, new scales could be 
substituted without difficulty 
and with no loss of accuracy. As 
a temporary measure, a paper 
scale showing equivalent grex 
numbers could be stuck on exist- 
ing scales to facilitate reporting 
in both units during a transition 
period. 


Commercial Yarn Numbers 


The adoption of grex units 
would not require manufacture of 
yarns of different. numbers from 
those already being made. The 
same yarn sizes could be sold un- 
der the corresponding grex num- 
bers; for a period, it would prob- 


ably be desirable to quote both 
grex numbers and the units pre- 
viously used. Thus, yarns would 
be sold as 110 grex (100 denier) 
rayon, silk, nylon, etc.; 52 grex 
(60/1) woolen; 295 grex (20/1) 
cotton or 4.96 kilogrex (10.0 cut) 
glass or asbestos. : 

If it is desired to market yarns 
with round numbers and avoid 
decimal fractions, 50 grex woolen 
yarn, 300 grex cotton yarn, and 5.0 
kilogrex glass yarn could be sold. 
In most cases, the small differ- 
ences involved are within the nor- 
mal variations of current deliver- 
ies of the nominal yarn number 
now marketed. 


Range of Grex Units 


The question of how large a 
grex number should be used be- 
fore referring to kilogrex units is 
debatable. In the rayon indus- 
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try, it is now common practice to 
manufacture 1100 and 2200 denier 
yarns, and cords made from these 
are also measured in deniers which 
run as high as 56000. Similarly, 
cotton cords numbered in yards 
per pound have corresponding 
high values up to 2000. It would 
seem, therefore, that yarn num- 
bers up to 9999 should be handled 
in grex units. Above that number, 
kilogrex units would be prefer- 
able, which would accordingly 
start at 10.0. The use of high 
numbers is justified in many cases 
to avoid decimals and still reflect 
the precision of measurement and 
manufacture. 

The use of grex units up to 9999 
in the asbestos industry, on the 
other hand, would interfere with 
a practice that is used to some ex- 
tent to designate yarn construc- 
tion. Asbestos yarns are fre- 
quently designated as 1021, mean- 
ing 10 cut, 2 ply, 1 wire. Differ- 
ent methods of indicating plies 
are used with other fibers, and 
these could probably be adopted 
in this case with a further in- 
crease in uniformity. In this con- 
nection, see the last part of this 
article. 

One of the reasons why there 
are so many yarn numbering sys- 


‘tems in common use isa that each 


trade has set up units which give 
convenient numbers (from 1 to 
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200) for common products, regard- 
less of actual size. Some struc- 
tures such as heavy ropes would 
require very large kilogrex units. 
Possibly these should not be in- 
cluded in the grex system, or a 
still larger unit should be set up. 
In any event, it is desirable to ex- 
press all yarns or cords in a spe- 
cific class or group with the same 
unit, either in grex or kilogrex 
units. 


Calculation of Plied Yarn 
Numbers 


Calculations of plied yarn num- 
bers from single yarn numbers are 
simple in both direct and recipro- 
cal systems when only one size of 
single yarn is being used. How- 
ever, whenever yarns of different 
fineness are plied, the calcula- 
tions are very much simpler with 
direct units. 

Thus, when plying a 100 grex 
yarn with a 50 grex yarn, the 
equivalent single number of the 
plied yarn will be 100 +- 50 — 150 
grex, obtained by simple addition. 
However, when using reciprocal 
units, plying a 100 count yarn with 
a 50 count yarn gives a 33.3 count 
yarn, calculated by the following 
formula, in which A and B are the 
numbers of the single yarns. 


AXB : 
ia. single yarn. 


The calculation of the equivalent 
single number of a plied yarn, 
twisted from equal amounts of 
three yarns, having different single 
yarn numbers, such as 100.50, 75.25, 
and 50.25, is made as follows: 
for direct grex units: 

100.50 +- 75.25 +- 50.25 — 226.0 


For reciprocal units—hanks, cuts, 
runs, leas, ete.: 


100.50 X 75.25 
100.50 + 75.25 




















and 





43.08 + 50.25 


The advantages of the direct 
units for such calculations are ob- 
vious. Note that the calculated 
equivalent single yarn numbers will 
differ from the observed plied yarn 
numbers in both direct and recipro- 
cal systems, unless corrected for 
shrinkage dye to twist. 





pr 
would like to see how a typical 


look. Particular attention is called to the simplicity of the draft calcula- 








tions, especially in carding and on the roving frame. 


When using the “Grex” system, 
yarn, roving, and sliver would be 
measured in the same or propor- 
tional units. This will facilitate 
making any adjustment required 
in spinning operations, particular- 
ly in view of the uniformity of 
number difference discussed above. 

Assume, for example, that a mill 
is spinning a 200 grex cotton yarn 
from 2,000 grex (double) roving, 
and wishes to cut the number to 
150 grex yarn without changing 
the draft setting. Then a corre- 
sponding change would be made in 
the roving, which would be cut 
from 2,000 to 1,500 grex. The cut 
is directly proportional and in the 
same direction. The same change 
would be made in strict proportion 
to bring the sliver down to the 
right weight for the new roving. 

On the other hand, when spin- 
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ning yarns numbered in reciprocal 
units (such as the cotton count), 
if it is proposed to increase the 
yarn size by a specific amount, this 
must be calculated to a percentage 
basis, and the same percentage 
change made in the same direction 
in the roving, but in the opposite 
direction in the sliver. 

It is understood, of course, that 
the change in weight of the sliver 
might have to be accompanied by 
adjustment of drafting or twisting 
factors for both direct and recipro- 
cal units. 

The simplified control—possible 
with a wide range, direct unit— 
will tend to eliminate errors and 
mistakes and promote uniformity 
of the manufactured product. 














The ‘‘Grex’’ system will be discussed at 
the meeting of Committee D-13, the 
Society for Materials on 
Readers are te write the 

or editor their views. 
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The Printing of Piecegoods 
and Related Processes 


By Arthur E. Hirst 






Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


PRESENTED herewith is the 
third of the series by Mr. 
Hirst on this subject. Previous 
articles appeared in the December 
and Jan issues and covered 
the ror ve Hm processes, the 
b process, the prepara- 
tion of rayon goods, the white 
room, drying and dyeing. This 
article deals with printing colors 
and includes the different types 
of colors used—steam colors, di- 
rect, vat, naphthol, and pigment 
colors; Indigosol and Rapi 
types; and aniline black . . . 





THE MAKE-UP of the printing 

colors as prepared for the 
printing machine varies —as to 
chemicals and thickeners—accord- 
ing to the class of dyestuffs used. 
A brief description will be given 
of the more important types now in 
use. 


“Steam” Colors 


This classification includes ba- 
sic and chrome colors, the signifi- 
cance of the term “steam” arising 
from the fixation of the dyestuffs 
by subjecting them to prolonged 
steaming in a so-called endless 
steamer. These colors have dimin- 
ished in importance in recent 
years since the advent of several 
classes of dyes faster to light, 
washing, etc., but they are still 
used in the cheaper styles of 
draperies and other lines where 
better fastness is not required. 

Basic colors as a group are 
characterized by brightness of 
shades. By themselves, they have 
little affinity for the cotton fiber 
and must be fixed by precipitation. 
A solution of the dye is mixed 
with a starch paste to which has 
been added tannic acid. The print- 
ed goods are then steamed for 
three quarters of an hour and 
finally acquire their maximum 
fastness by immersion in a bath 
containing an antimony salt, a 
combination of the dyestuff, anti- 


mony and tannic acid being 
formed. 

Chrome colors are _ similarly 
made up, with the exception that 
acetate of chrome is used in place 
of tannic acid. Steaming follows, 
then a simple washing without the 
antimony compound. Chrome col- 
ors are superior in fastness to ba- 
sics, but are not particularly 


bright. 


Direct Colors 


As a class, direct colors are not 
used for styles where extreme 
fastness to washing is required, 
but they do find a place in printed 
styles. With care in selection of 
the individual dyestuffs with re- 
spect to light fastness, very beau- 
tiful effects can be obtained 
which, for instance, are quite sat- 
isfactory for such lines as draper- 
ies. Urea is generally used in mak- 
ing up the printing color solution, 
which is mixed with starch paste 
or one of the newly developed 
thickeners’ especially adapted to 
direct color printing. The printed 
goods are then steamed and after- 





Courtesy, Rice, Barton €& Fates, Inc., and 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. : 


_A four-color printing machine 
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treated by various methods, such 
as passing through a special resin 
solution. 

Where fastness to light is not 
required, these colors can be made 
fast to water and marking-off by 
treatment in the washer. with a 
fixing agent, especially designed 
for the purpose. This product pro- 
duces prints that are very fast to 
crocking and eliminates blistering 
and soiling of the dry-cans. 


Vat Colors 


The dyestuffs of this family are 
noted for fastness to light and 
washing and, in many instances, 
to other influences such as bleach- 
ing. In general they are not sur- 
passed by any other class and are 
used in such goods as shirtings, 
dress goods, fine draperies, etc. 
Due to the fact that they are 
printed with the reducing agent 
hydrosulphite-formaldehyde, they 
find.an important use in discharge 
styles on dyed grounds. Chemical- 
ly, there are several families includ- 
ed in this group, and fastness to 
light, washing and chemic varies; 
but it may be considered that they 
meet any reasonable demand. 

The dyestuffs may be purchased 
in the form of a finely dispersable 
powder, but as a rule they come 
from the manufacturer as a more 
or less finely dispersed thick paste. 
This paste is thoroughly mixed with 
the proper thickener, such as Brit- 
ish gum, gum tragacanth, or mix- 
tures of several gums, in which has 
been incorporated an alkali, such 
as carbonate of potash or soda ash 
—or, in some cases, caustic soda. 
In the paste is also glycerine, to 
serve as a hygroscopic agent, and 
the reducing agent, hydrosulphite- 
formaldehyde. / 

When the/ printed goods are 
passed through a steam chamber— 
the “vat ager”’—at about 218 de- 
grees F., for five minutes or more, 






the insoluble pigment is reduced to 
a soluble compound, a leuco body. 
The glycerine assists in taking up 
moisture from the saturated atmos- 
phere of the ager, and the soluble 
dyestuff impregnates the fibers. 
Microscopic examination of the 
threads of cloth printed with vat 
colors shows that the dye has pene- 
trated well into the individual 
threads, though there is usually a 
small area in the innermost part 
which is uncolored. 

Subsequent to ageing, the goods 
are passed through an oxidizing 
agent such as bichromate of soda, 
acidified with acetic or sulphuric 
acid, by which treatment the sol- 
uble reduced compound is re-oxi- 
dized and precipitated as a very 
insoluble pigment color. Very 
thorough soaping completes the oxi- 
dation, removes excess color and 
thickener and brightens the final 
shade. 


Indigosol Types 

A modification of vat dyes 
forms an important group which 
has been used for some years. 
They come on the market as stabi- 
lized leuco'compounds which are 
printed without addition of the re- 
ducing agent hydrosulphite, and, 
as they are fairly soluble, han- 
dling in the color shop is easy. In 
recent years the range of shades 
has been considerably widened to 
include derivatives of the best vat 
colors. Since this class of dye- 
stuff can be printed with the rel- 
atively inexpensive Rapidogen 
types and with aniline black, its 
use has expanded greatly in the 
production of draperies, percales, 
etc. 

The simplicity of color shop op- 
erations is a great advantage of 
Indigosols. The dyestuff pow- 
ders, as received, are easily dis- 
solved in water with the addition 
of urea and cellosolve or substi- 
tutes for them. An example of 
such a solvent, efficient and low 
in cost, is as follows: 

35 parts Furfural 

15 parts triethanol amine 

50 parts denatured alcohol 

100 parts. 

The solution is added to a starch 
or gum thickener containing chro- 
mate of soda. The print is steamed 
in an atmosphere kept acid by a 
mixture of acetic and formic acids, 





Courtesy, The Teztile Finishing Machinery Co. 
A battery of printing machines in a prominent southern plant 


whereupon the insoluble and oxi- 
dized form of the vat color is de- 
posited in the fiber. 


Naphthol Colors 
(Fast Color Salts) 


This type of dyestuff was mar- 
keted originally as a “Fast Color” 
base, which required diazotation 
under carefully controlled condi- 
tions at a low temperature, simi- 
lar to the long-known paranitrani- 
line red. Some years ago the fast 
color salts (also known as naph- 
thol colors) were perfected as 
stabilized diazotised amines sol- 
uble in water. 

These are a great improvement 
over the bases, in that it is only 
necessary to dissolve them in wa- 
ter and add the solution to a 
starch-trag paste or one of the 
special pastes adapted to the pur- 
pose. The color is then printed 
on a fabric already prepared with 
one of the numerous naphthols, 
whereupon the salt combines with 
the latter, forming a dyestuff of 
excellent tone and fastness. Age- 
ing is unnecessary for the devel- 
opment of the color. 

Vat colors printed on the goods 
alongside the salts make attractive 
combinations, in which case, of 
course, vat ageing is necessary. A 
thorough soaping is required for 
all naphthol color prints to re- 
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move all traces of surplus naph- 
thol, which imparts a yellow color 
to the cloth. 

When printing a naphthol-vat 
combination, it is necessary for 
the printer to exercise extreme 
precaution in cleanliness so that 
the hydrosulphite in the vat paste 
will not exert a discharging action 
on the naphthol print. Scumming 
or building-on must be avoided, 
as also must be the contamination 
with any appreciable amount of 
hydrosulphite. In cases where the 
vat color is run ahead of the salt 
color, building up of the vat on 
the salt roller can be largely avoid- 
ed by the addition of 1% to 2 
ounces of common salt to the vat 
paste, and when the vat is run 
after the salt, it is a good idea 
to add three ounces extra of hy- 
drosulphite-formaldehyde per gal- 
lon. Occasionally one salt color 
will build on the roller of another. 
This can be prevented by adding 
a little kerosene to the paste of the 
color building on. 

While it is evident that extra 
precautions must be used in the 
printing of this family of dye- 
stuffs, beautiful bright deep 
shades will be obtained, with ex- 
cellent fastness, if care is exer- 
cised. 

To some extent, these printing 
pastes are subject to decomposi- 
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tion at higher than normal tem- 
peratures, so it is common prac- 
tice to keep them thoroughly 
chilled with ice. In this manner, 
thinning of the thickener will also 
be kept at a minimum, but it is 
still advisable to sweep out and 
replace with fresh color occasion- 
ally. This results in a higher con- 
sumption of color for a given pat- 
tern than would be the case with 
more stable types of dyes, but the 
saving in seconds and the produc- 
tion of brilliant, full shades make 
it well worth while. 


Rapidogen Types 


From the fast color salts came 
a later development,—the Rapido- 
gen type, which is a stable combi- 
nation of the former with the 
naphthol. These dyestuffs are 
dissolved in a caustic soda solu- 
tion with addition of cellosolve or 
the combination already given for 
Indigosols, thickened with starch- 
trag and printed. Decomposition of 


the compound is brought about by 


acid ageing, whereby excellent 
shades are obtained without the 
necessity of preparing the cloth. 
It can readily be seen that low 
cost colorings can be printed with 
combinations of Rapidogens and 
Indigosols. 


Pigment Colors 


The most recent development in 
the field of colors for printing is 
the pigment type, typified by the 
Aridyes. This kind of product has 
been a radical departure from the 
older printing dyestuffs and has a 
number of advantages, notably 
simplicity of application. Impor- 
tant advances have been made 
during the few years elapsing 
since their inception. 

Fundamentally, Aridyes are 
suspensions of pigments in a suit- 
able resin or resins, the pigments 
being in many cases the finest of 


vat colors. Shades may be ob- 
tained with excellent fastness to 
light and washing, and the fine 
lines and pins carried by many 
shirting patterns are shown with 
great sharpness and freedom from 
fuzziness. | 

Being a pigment applied “as is” 
to the cloth, this type is visible 
to the printer, making it possible 
for him to detect scratches and 
other defects immediately without 
difficulty, as well as to check his 
shade simply by drying. 

In the handling of these pig- 
ment suspensions it is only neces- 
sary to print the color as received, 
or diluted with “clear” for shad- 
ing, and dry in the usual way to 


evaporate the solvents. For the’ 


maximum of fastness to washing, 
the printed goods are cured by 
heating to 300 degrees F. for two 
or three minutes. For styles 
which are to be merely reasonably 
fast, normal drying on cans or en- 
closed tenter frames is sufficient. 

The pigment colors fill a need 
in producing brilliant yellows and 
greens, for example, on naphthol 
prepared grounds, and conse- 
quently are valuable along with 
the fast color salts. With the 
Indigosol and Rapidogens, they 
may also be used to advantage, 
since they are not affected by acid 


ageing. 
Aniline Black 
Aniline black is another exam- 


ple of a dyestuff produced by 
printing on the cloth a mixture of 
chemicals, the formation of the 
color taking place on short steam- 
ing. This black is noted for its 
bloom, fastness to washing and 
low cost. It has, however, several 
drawbacks. For instance, the for- 
mation of the black is prevented 
by the presence of alkalies—as a 
matter of fact, resists under ani- 
line black may be obtained by 


printing an alkali on white cloth 
and over-printing or dyeing with 
“black liquor”. This sensitivity to 
alkalies necessitates the thorough 
souring of goods before printing 
and prevents its use on patterns 
where the black comes in contact 
with an alkaline color, such as a 
vat, or on_any naphthol prepared 
cloth. 

The color is a product of the 
oxidation of aniline, or one of its 
salts, and is applied by printing a 
thickened mixture of a salt of ani- 
line and oxidizing agents. The 
writer has found the so-called 
nitric acid black to be an excep- 
tionally fine working color for any 
type of style, and it may be of in- 
terest to consider the following 
recipe: 


NITRIC ACID ANILINE BLACK: 


(a) L Black liquor: 
82% Ibs. yellow prussiate of 
soda. 
$814 lbs. chlorate of soda. 
Dissolve in 44 gallons of water. 
Fill up to 66 gallons to cool. 


(b) Standard paste: 
60 gallons of (a). 
60 Ibs. corn starch. 
10 Ibs. tapioca flour. 
Boil and cool. 


(c) Printing color: 
19% gallons of (b). 


Mix in 8 gallons aniline oil, then 
1% gallons acetic acid (56 per 
cent) and 114 gallons of water. 

Mix slowly with constant stir- 
ring. Add 22% Ibs. nitric acid, 60 
degrees Twaddle. 

The printing color may be re- 
duced with starch paste as re- 
quired. 





(The fourth article in this series, 
to appear in an early issue, will deal 
with a description of printing ma- 
chines and with engraving. Readers 
are urged to preserve their copies of 
all installments.—The Editor.) 








A Message te Labor 
(Continued from page 98) 
pact of foreign situations and poli- 
cies. Before World War II, we 
were beginning to feel the flow of 
cheap goods into this country, even 
under the high tariffs of the 

Hawley-Smoot Act. 

The war has not solved any of 
these problems, It has only held 
them in abeyance until the conflict 
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is over; then they will come back 
again, quickened and sensitized by 
our new relationships formed in the 
martial struggle. 

Labor must not be selfish and 
forget its relationships to all other 
members of our society. Labor and 
management must win the confi- 
dence of each other, and then, with 
cooperation, join hands with others 
in trying to plan out a national and 


international program in which all 
peoples can live together more 
peacefully and more constructively 
than they have before. Workers 
must think of their contribution to 
the new world, not what they can 
get out of it—what they can put 
into it to the end that all the con- 
structive “freedoms necessary for 
happiness and security may be pos- 
sible. 
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Cotton, Rayon and Nylon 
in the News 


INTERESTING developments in the 

past year, as well as predictions 
of things to come, are outlined in re- 
cent reports covering the range of cot- 
ton, rayon and nylon fabrics. While 
most fabrics from all three different 
fibers are allocated to war and essen- 
tial civilian uses, there have been some 
interesting developments in civilian 
lines, particularly when a windfall oc- 
curs, as was the case when the Army 
released sizeable amounts of balloon 
cloth, 


Balloon Cloth is Cotton Headliner 


For cettons, the headline fabric for 
1944 is balloon cloth. This fine cotton 
fabric has so many good qualities that, 
while originally ordered for barrage 
balloons, textile manufacturers will 
doubtless keep on making it for clothes 
and accessories after hostilities cease. 
It has great tensile strength (58 pounds 
for both warp and filling), and is made 
of evenly spun combed yarns. Fuzz is 
removed by singeing and all sizing is 
taken out, so that the cloth has a 
smooth, even texture and excellent 
drapability. 

The Army’s release of large quan- 
tities of this cloth created a flurry in 
the fashion world. It was a windfall 
for converters and cutters-up, who were 
searching for substitutes for the fine 
combed-yarn cottons of which the war 
had deprived them. Only three or four 
yards of this fine cotton fabric are re- 
quired for a dress, whereas 2,000 yards 
are needed for one barrage balloon. 

How did it happen that there were 
four million extra yards of this ex- 
ceptional cotton cloth on hand? Well, 
about a year and a half ago, when the 
threat of air invasion on both coasts 
was making the country nervous, the 
War Production Board requested mills 
to produce as much as three million 
yards monthly for barrage balloons. 
Production, says the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, actually exceeded 2,500,000 a 
month. This quota was reduced when 
the fear of enemy attacks from the air 
subsided, and when it seemed improb- 
able that we would have any air in- 
vasion in this country, the Government 
released the four million yard surplus 
on hand for civilian use. 

Printed and plain, balloon cloth is 
appearing in all the important collec- 
tions of clothes and accessories for 
1944. Dainty floral designs of English 


inspiration, polka dots, coin dots, 
stripes and wallpaper floral stripes, as 
well as border prints and clear, bright 
colors and pastels were “naturals” for 


balloon cloth. 


It has proved a favorite for play- 
clothes of every type in all its varia- 
tions, and in its striped patterns, has 
turned up as a two-piece bathing suit 
with matching playsuit to go over it— 
and a skirt of plain balloon cloth in 
the same color to turn it into an entire 
costume, 

In appropriate colors and designs, 
balloon cloth is also widely used for 
blouses, kerchiefs, and neckwear. 


Rayon’s Versatility Demonstrated 


Rayon’s versatility and ability to fill 
many varied needs was demonstrated 
during the year by its use in many 
types of military equipment and in a 
broad range of civilian applications. 
The principal military uses included 
extra-strength tire cord and tire fab- 
rics, parachutes for fragmentation or 
anti-personnel bombs, cargo and supply 
parachutes, uniform linings, and self- 
sealing gasoline tanks. 

A major development of the year 
just past was commencement of the 





Courtesy, American Viscose Corp. 


large-scale program for expanded out- 
put of rayon tire cord yarn ordered 
by the War Production Board. This 
program calls for production to be in- 
creased to a level of 240,000,000 pounds 
annually. The program was initiated 
to provide sufficient rayon tire cord 
for the manufacture of tires for our 
military aircraft, armored cars, heavy 
guns, Army trucks and other motorized 
equipment, and also for the manufac- 
ture of the new synthetic rubber tires. 
These tires are reported to generate 
more heat than those made with natural 
rubber. Rayon tire cords seem to pos- 
sess the ability to resist such heat and 
to retain their strength under heat. 

Under the provision of the State De- 
partment’s Good Neighbor Policy, de- 
signed to increase economic collabora- 
tion and good will between the two 
Americas, United States rayon produ- 
cers, as in 1942, set aside each month 
a specified amount of their production 
for export to the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

War demand for rayon affected the 
hosiery situation by ‘absorbing the 
extra-strength viscose rayon yarns for 
tire cords, parachutes and self-sealing 


gasoline tanks. Certain types of these 


Fragmentation bombs being dropped with rayon parachutes on Vunaka- 
nau Airfield, Rabaul, New Britain. Parachute bombs are used by low- 


to prevent self-destruction 
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yarns had been developed specifically 
for use in hosiery. Their application 
in this field must now wait until after 
the war is over. Meanwhile, although 
standard rayon yarns are being used, 
the quality of rayon stockings was very 
greatly improved during the year. 

In the civilian field rayon provided 
a large proportion of the country’s es- 
sential clothing requirements. Surveys 
show that considerably more than one- 
half of all women’s dresses sold today 
are made of rayon, and the fiber 
is being used on an increasing scale in 
fabrics designed for men’s wear. 

The increasing versatility of rayon, 
demonstrated in 1943 by its important 
wartime applications, should make the 
fiber of wide usefulness in times of 
peace. Now, however, the industry 
must devote its accumulated skill and 
experience to helping win the war at 
the earliest possible date. 


Postwar Prospects for Nylon 


According to recent reports, war’s 
end will find a wide variety of fabrics 
made from nylon, ranging from the 
sheerest fabrics to velvets, brocades 
and wool-like textiles. 

Because nylon has a combination of 
high strength and elasticity (“stretch 
recovery”), dresses, blouses and other 
apparel hold their shape without sag- 
ging and resist tearing or other acci- 
dental damage. The smooth non-ab- 
sorbent surface of the yarn prevents 
the fabric from soiling readily. ‘The 
sheer fabrics wash and dry quickly 
and, in some cases, need no ironing. 
_ Among other postwar uses seen for 
nylon fabrics are included: feminine 
neckwear; box-pleated dress fabrics 
which will require no ironing after 
laundering; quick drying, figure-con- 
trolling bathing suits; lingerie; and, in 
the field of full-fashioned knitting, the 
sheer stockings that were already wide- 
ly adopted before nylon went to war. 

Peace-time expectations. in spun 
nylon include sweaters, socks, under- 
garments, fleece coats and other woven 
and knitted garments which were in- 
troduced on a small scale before the 
war. Spun nylon sweaters are reported 
to be soft and warm and to have the 
advantage of not shrinking when laun- 
dered. 

Among unusual uses seen are wigs 
for theatrical and motion picture use. 
A soft, sleek wig has been achieved 
with nylon strands finished to look and 
feel like human hair. Nylon has aiso 
been used experimentally to make arti- 
ficial eyelashes. 

Usually thought of only as a yarn, 
nylon in the postwar era will be asso- 
ciated with plastics, transparent film, 
bristles, coatings in leather effects, 
and many other forms, 

Now allocated by the government, 
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Couretsy, DuPont Co. 


Nylon sail cloth has less skin fric- 
tion due to the smooth surface . . 


nylon is at present used chiefly for 
human escape parachutes, cargo chutes, 
airplane tire cords, glider tow ropes, 
sewing thread, wire insulation, moun- 
tain-troup tents and ropes, and surgi- 
cal sutures. : 


Saitihinns: Cotton Teatile sesoiaues 

Cotton balloon cloth playsuit, worn 
by Martha O'Driscoll, Universal 
Pictures 7 © . - o . . 





“Durene” Licensing 
Is Widely Accepted 

The new license agreement inh- 
nounced by Durene Association of 
America last September became opera- 
tive January 1, 1944, and purchasers 
of the major percentage of Durene 
yarn for civilian goods are reported 
licensed. Agreements with 235 manu- 
facturers haye already been conclud- 
ed, with division by trades to date as 
follows: hosiery, 138; underwear, 44; 
outerwear, 26; fabrics and narrow 
fabrics, 16; miscellaneous, 9. 

The new quality control policy re- 
quires that all merchandise containing 
Durene yarn of specified standards be 
identified. It farther restricts use of 
the trade-mark “Durene” to merchan- 
dise which can meet performance tests 
of a qualified testing laboratory. 

Interest in the policy is reflected in 
the use of garment identification la- 
bels during the last three months of 
1948 which showed an increase of 47% 
over the same period for 1942. “Du- 
rene” transfers on hosiery also showed 
a marked increase. 

Appearance standards recently de- 
veloped by the Durene Association are 
being established as an additional 
quality control factor in yarn produc- 
tion. It is believed that this is the first 
use of appearance standards for mer- 
cerized cotton ply-yarns. 

The association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1944:.J. B. Frier- 
son, Jr., Dixie Mercerizing Company, 
president; W. H. Suttenfield, Ameri- 
ean Yarn & Processing Company, vice- 
president; J. P. Holt, Aberfoyle Manu- 
facturing Company, treasurer; G. W. 
Herrick, Jr., Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company, assistant treasurer; A. C. 
Layton Newsom, secretary and mer- 
chandising director. 

& 


Textile Bag Control 
Is Extended by WPB 


Control of textile bags has been ex- 
tended to include open mesh twisted 
paper bags as well as cotton open mesh 
bags, the War Production Board has 
reported. 

Major restrictions of amended Con- 
servation Order M-221 are that burlap 
laminated bags may not be used to 
package fertilizer tankage; that new 
burlap bags may not be used for pack- 
aging chip corn sugar; and that open 
mesh textile bags may not be exported 
from the U. S. without permission of 
WPB. 

Burlap iaminated bags, which are 
made of burlap and laminated to paper 
with an adhesive water-proofing sub- 
stance, are also subject to the restric- 
tions of the order, but new burlap 
bags may now be used as covers for 
smaller refined sugar bags, 
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Our Ball Bearing Contact Rolls and positive self- 
releasing gear drive provide efficient use of the drying 
surface*, without excessive strain on the yarn. This 
keeps the yarn at its maximum elasticity, thus helping 
to improve the weaving efficiency. 


Your slashers are equipped with ball bearings through- 
out to provide smooth operation at increased speeds 
and to cut down on repairs— 


Your present equipment is used as far as possible to 
keep the cost to you at a minimum. We can give you 
more production at a nominal cost. 


Write or phone, and our representative will help you 
with your slasher problems without obligation. 


*% more drying surface. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY 8 MACHINE ‘€e) 











A On most slashers, a pair of taper cone pul- 
leys provide the speed changes necessary. We 
recommend ball bearing pillow blocks for the 
shafts of these cones. 


BB We urge the use of ball bearings on your 
slasher cylinder shafts. It reduces the pull re- 
quired to turn the cylinders and the yarn is 
relieved of all tension. 


WEST POINT “GEORGIA 
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Adanta Meeting Sponsored by 
Cotton Textile Institute 


AT AN INFORMAL meeting of mill managers, superintendents and 

technical workers of the Atlanta area, held on January 19 in the 
A. French Textile School, Georgia School of Technology, John T, Wig- 
ington, director of the* Division of Technical Service, Cotton-Textile 
Institute, discussed the reports and releases which had been issued by 
his division and led an open discussion on some of the points brought out 
in those reports. 

One of a séries of such meetings planned for different sections of 
the country, the Atlanta meeting was sponsored by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and brought together a number of mill men of the area, It is 
the plan of the Institute to conduct other similar meetings in various 





textile centers. 


Mr. Wigington presided over the 
meeting and presented in an informal 
way some of the results which have 
been obtained from tests conducted in 


_ geveral laboratories. While most of the 


data and reports had been previously 
released to mills throughout the coun- 
try, it was the consensus that not many 
of them had been getting down to the 
actual operating executives of these 
milis—those men who probably would 
protit most from the results obtained 


in the laboratories. From the questions 


asked during and after the meeting, it 
was obvious that the participants 
found the gathering of value. 

Mr. Wigington gave a brief outline 
of how the different research organ- 
izations came into being and of how 
they are now being co-ordinated for the 
benefit of the entire industry. 

In presenting some of the results al- 
ready obtained, probably one of the 
most important and interesting reports 
was on the fiber and spinning tests 
which had been made of different va- 
rieties of cotton: These tests had been 
made at the fiber and spinning labora- 
tory at Clemson College (S. C.), which 
was established over 20 years ago by 
the Department of Agriculture. In de- 
scribing the laboratory at Clemson— 
and its branch iaboratory at College 
Station, Texas—it was explained that 


the technique of testing has been de- 


veloped to where a five-pound sample 
is sufficient to permit complete tests 
of the spinning qualities of the cotton, 
even to the weaving of a sample of 
cloth, 12 inches wide, from the cotton 
submitted. 

results of the spinning tests on several 


the variety of the cotton is probably 





Mr. Wigington 


of equal importance with the length of 
staple in getting the maximum strength 
yarn. It was pointed out that while re- 
sults vary to an extent with geograph- 
ical growing areas and, to a greater 
degree, with the seasons, certain varie- 
ties will always give stronger yarn, re- 
gardless of where grown. The effect of 
variety on spinning qualities has been 
so impressive that the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the day will probably 
come when cotton will be bought more 
on variety than on. staple or the area 
where grown. 

One chart shown illustrated the 
breaking strength of different varie- 
ties. A spinning test had been made of 
several varieties, all of the same sta- 
ple—as determined by government sta- 
ple experts—and the results showed 
that certain varieties always produced 
stronger yarns, regardiess of where 
grown. The question of why those bet- 
ter varieties were not generally adopt- 





ed was asked from the floor, and the 
opinion was expressed of its being 
largely a matter of educating the cot- 
ton farmer, as the yield from the bet- 
ter varieties is generally as high as 
from the poorer types. 

One report showed the advantages of 
growing one variety of cotton in each 
farming community. One of these ad- 
vantages is the fact that the ginner 
can set-up for the single variety being 
grown and thus can do a better job of 
ginning than where a number of va- 
rieties are brought to the same gin, 
which would require too many changes 
for the ginner to attempt a set-up for 
each variety. 

Among the other subjects covered by 
Mr. Wigington were the effect of card 


_ speeds and production on the quality 


of yarn produced from various grades 
of cotton; the twist multiplier to be 
used in spinning to get the maximum 
breaking strength of yarn; and the 
possibility of cotton’s being cleaned 
before it reaches the mill. In discuss- 
ing this cleaning operation, he de- 
scribed briefly a iaboratory machine, 
the “Shirley Analyzer,” that had been 
developed in England at the Shirley 
Institute and of which there probably 
are now only two in this country, one 
being at the spinning laboratory at 
Clemson and the other in the labora- 
tory at College Station, Texas. One in- 
teresting use of the machine described 
was in determining the amount of lint 
in various types of waste from the 
different machines in a mill, particu- 
larly from pickers and cards. By re- 
moving the dirt and trash from the 
waste, leaving only the fibers, the ef- 
fect of different settings on the cards, 
for instance, can be readily determined 
and those settings adopted which will 
reduce the amount of usable lint in the 
waste. | 

One of the mill executives, who par- 
ticipated in the discussion, expressed 
the opinion that cotton should be 
cleaned of trash and dirt before it 
reaches the mill, possibly in the gin- 
ning operation or in a process preced- 
ing the ginning. It was generally 
agreed that such a cleaning operation 
is very desirable, and the discussion 
brought out the possibility that the 
Shirley Analyzer described might con- 


tain the principle necessary for a com- 


mercial machine to be developed. 
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SINEWS of | 


FLEXLASTIC Rubber Muscles | 


~ Just: as the sinews hold together and 
strengthen the muscles without limiting 
their freedom of movement, so MANHAT- 
TAN STRENGTH MEMBERS reinforce 
and strengthen the FLEX LASTICS*, 
at the same time that they enhance their 
flexibility and durability. 


MANHATTAN STRENGTH MEM- 
BERS are “engineered,” each one for a 
specific service, fabricated and scientifi- 
cally located in the precise area or section 
where they contribute the most to struc- 
tural life and capacity —just as in 
engineering design of bridges or trusses. 
Members of suitable materials, correctly 
proportioned and treated, are properly 
placed with respect to all other component 


parts. 
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ist is the pledge for the second half-century 
ANHATTAN ie now entering with research, testing, 
and inspection as a basic policy, so there may be un- 
continuity to ite contribution to industry. It will 
ys be sound policy tokeep 
i with MANHATTAN. 
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The record of the first 50 years of : He HE 


Examination of the diagram below of 
ordinary and Condor Compensated Belt 
illustrates clearly what correctly designed 
strength members accomplish in perform- 
ance, longer life and notably lower ultimate 
cost of power transmission. It is an economy 
which extends beyond the belt itself, to 
bearing and machine and to uninterrupted 
production. 


Similar advantages result from a long line 
of exclusive MANHATTAN developments, 
such as the Homocord principle for Con- 
veyor Belts; Condor Whipcord Endless 
Belts with Extensible Tips; Condor Whip- 
cord V-Belts; Homoflex Hose in air, water, 
spray and other types; MANHATTAN 
Fire Hose with Radio-Active Mildew- 
Proof Treated Jackets, and many others. 
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all plies working as a TEAM 
Patent Nos. |,978,912- 2,010, 8¢ 


*The term FLEXLASTICS isa MANHATTAN Trade Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 
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AATT Elects Officers 


The American Association of Tex- 
tile Technologists elected the following 
officers at the January meeting: presi- 
dent, Lieut. William F. Macia, former- 
ly with A. M. Tenney Associates; first 
vice-president, Carl I. Taber, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company; sec- 


Ideut. W. F. Macias 


ond vice-president, Pierre  Sillan, 
American Viscose Corp; secretary, Ber- 
nice S. Bronner, Good Housekeeping 
Institute; treasurer, Ralph M. Gute- 
kunst, Helwig Silk Dyeing Company. 
All except Lieut. Macia and Mr. Taber 
already held the offices designated. 

Elected for three year terms as 
governors were John F. Hagan, Calla- 
way Mills, the retiring president ; Fred 
Noechel, Botany Worsted Mills; and 
George Linton, of the textile depart- 
ment of Central High School of needle 
trades. George B. Suhrie, of Fox, 
Wells & Warren was elected gov- 
ernor for two years to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the selection of Mr. 
Taber for first vice-president. 

The following governors continue in 
office: John J. Goldsmith, Hess-Gold- 
smith & Co., Inc.; Earl Heard, West 
Point Manufacturing Co.; Carl C. 
Mattmann, Jr., A. M. Tenney Associ- 
ates; Ephraim Freedman, R. H. Macy 
& Co.; and Albert Ruth, Bloomsburg 
Silkk Mill. 

& 


Comer Addresses 
Engineering Society 
At the annual meeting of the Geor- 
gia Engineering Society, held in Atlan- 
ta on January 13, the principal speaker 
was Hugh M. Comer, executive vice- 
president and manager of Avondale 
Mills, with headquarters at Sylacauga. 
and president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, 


At the beginning of his address, Mr. 
Comer called the attention of his audi- 
ence to the fact that all the cotton 
mili machinery necessary for the re- 
quired production was in place at the 
beginning of the war—that insofar as 
he knew there had been only a “hat- 
ful” of new spinning and new looms 
added to the industry. Furthermore, 
the industry has not bothered Jesse 
Jones for money for new equipment. 
neither has it competed in the money 
market with war bonds for civilian 
money with which to buy new looms 
and new spindles. Continuing, he said: 

“After the war is over and the boys 
come home, and we change our looms 
from balloon cloth and cannon covers 
back to shirts, this machinery will stiil 
be in place—but it will not be as busy 
as it is now. The crankshafts and the 
gears will be a little worn. The shut- 
tles will be a little splintery, and the 
motors and bearings a little sticky and 
smelly. I hope we will not be consid- 
ered out of place when we ask the 
boys in the government, who are look- 
ing after the questions of accelerated 
depreciation and _ renegotiation, to 
think about this important phase of 
our cycle.” 

After listing several of the .many 
uses to which cotton is being put in 
the war effort, the speaker then re- 
ferred to recent reports to the effect 
that the Lend-Lease administration is 
considering the furnishing of textile 
machinery to some of our allied or 
“good neighbor” nations. To illustrate 
his reaction to these reports, Mr. 
Comer said that if he had a cow, the 
only one in the vicinity, and his neigh- 
bors did not have any milk, he would 
be glad for them to come by and ac- 
cept gifts of milk from his cow. How- 
ever, he would want to keep the cow. 

a 
Linwood Gisclard Is 
1944 Maid of Cotton 

Linwood Gisclard, 19-year-old senior 
at Louisiana State University, has 
been named 1944 Maid of Cotton. Se- 
lected from a field of approximately 
75 contestants in the sixth annual 
Maid of Cotton contest, Miss Gisclard 
made her first official appearance in 
Washington in mid-January, being fea- 
tured in the inauguration of the 
Fourth War Bond Drive. She succeeds 
Bonnie Beth Byler of Lepanto, Arkan- 
sas, the 1943 Maid of Cotton. 

The contest, now entering its sixth 
year, is conducted by the National 
Cotton Council in behalf of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Carnival, Cotton Ex- 
changes at Memphis, New Orleans and 
New York, and the entire industry. 
Lever Bros. Company, makers of Lux, 
co-operated in arranging the tour’ for 
the winner and her appearances in de- 
partment stores in each city visited. 


A brunette from Donaldsonville, La., 
Miss Gisclard (pronounced “Just 
Claire”) is 5 feet, 8 inches tail; 
weighs 124 pounds. She was winner of 
the “Miss Louisiana” contest in 1941 
and has been chosen as an outstand- 
ing beauty at L. 8. U. for the past two 
years. Before the beginning of her 
tour in February, she continued spe- 
cial training in modeling, was outfit- 
ted in an all-cotton wardrobe, and 
made special appearances to assist the 
Treasury Department in the Fourth 
War Bond Drive. 

In her 20,000-mile tour as the cotton 
industry’s official goodwill ambassador, 
she wili visit more than 30 leading 
American cities. In each she will par- 
ticipate in local war bond drives, ad- 
dress meetings of women to explain 
the latest approved methods of con- 
serving cottons; tell civic and business 
leaders of the importance cotton plays 
in the war; and visit military camps to 
assist in entertaining. 


Linwood Gisclard 
¢ 
Atlanta Textile Club 

Elects Officers 

The Atlanta Textile Club held its 
annual mid-winter dinner meeting Jan- 
uary 6 at Lakemore Club near Atlan- 
ta. The following officers were elected: 
W. I. Hudson, Jr., president; Thomas 
L. Osborne, secretary; J. L. Lynch, 
vice-chairman, and C. A. Peterman, 
treasurer. 

Committee chairmen include W. I. 
Hudson, Jr., steering; Tom Nicholas, 
attendance; Harry McGinty, war effort 
campaign; Bill Babcock, program; 
Garnett Robey, entertainment; C. A. 
Peterman, finance; Earle Mauldin, 
publicity; Keith Quarterman, remem- 
brance; Bob McKay, confidential con- 
tact. 

Among the special guests present 
were H. C. Allen, Jr., on the eve of 
induction into the army, and flight of- 
ficer Gene Cogburn, home on leave. 
Short. speeches by incoming officers 
and dancing after dinner furnished the 
evening’s entertainment. 
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AQUA-SEC’om 


WATER-REPELLENT FINISH 


AQUA-SEC OM is the first new de- 
velopment of importance in wax 
emulsion, water repellents, since 
their introduction. America’s stand- 
ard water-repellent finish. Meeting 
all government requirements for 
water-repellency. 


AQUATIZE' 


WATER-REPELLENT PLUS 
MILDEW-RESISTANT FINISH 


Aqua-Sec water-repellent plus Pura- 
tized mildew-resistant. Compounded 
so that approximately a 6% solution, 
based on 100% pick-up, will give a 
repellency rating of 90 or better, and 
will deposit 5% of Puratize on the 
fabric. 


PURATIZED 


PROCESS 


MILDEW AND BACTERIA 
RESISTANT FINISH 


Lasting mildew and bacteria-resist- 
ant finish. Recommended for fabrics 
which must meet bacteriostatic and 
fungistatic properties as specified by 
U. S. Government. Free of objection- 
able odors, non-toxic. Manufac- 


tured by Gallowhur & Co., Inc. 


CaGLIN’ 


A durable cellulose finish...now add- 
ing strength and durability to mos- 
quito nettings, shirtings, sheetings, 
and lace fabrics. Becomes so firmly 
anchored to each thread that it is 
fast even to kier boiling. Manufac- 
tured by Sylvania Industrial Corp. 











AQUA-SEC 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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New Confusion 
for the Mills 


NATURAL and _ artificial causes 

brought new confusion into the 
cotton manufacturing situation in the 
early part of 1944. The decline in 
production through loss of manpower 
was accentuated during the last of De- 
cember and early January by absence 
due to sickness. WPB’s sweeping new 
orders of Dec. 24, effective Jan. 1, on 
production and distribution of goods 
created perplexity which brought trad- 
ing for some weeks practically to a 
standstill. 

It would be difficult to believe that 
control regulations of the government 
have been so inconsistent in any other 
economic division as they have been in 
textiles during the war. The new M-317 
and L-99 orders created duliness in 
trading such as had not been seen 
since July of 1941, or just after the 
first ceilings were imposed on carded 
yarn gray goods. 

These orders are intended to achieve 
more simplified and equitable distribu- 
tion of priority business, as well as to 
insure the end-uses desired for cotton 
goods. For some time, however, they 
have confounded mills which were 
booked for 60 days, a8 a rule, and at 
least a month in other cases. Need for 
sudden planning to meet the new re- 
quirements, in the face of uncertain 
production, was seriously upsetting. 


Situation Arises 
from Inept Pregram 

“Need for the new drastic measures 
by WPB can only be ascribed to the 
ineptitude of government regulations 
throughout the war, especially the price 
program of OPA. It has been granted, 
from the start of the National Defense 
program in 1940, that the textile in- 
dustry was singularly efficient in 





adapting itself to the needs of the -gev-. 


ernment program. There was no un- 
certainty as to values, moreover, and 
business could be negotiated on a def- 
initely known basis. | 
Yet, in the face of constant demands 
by WPB ever since for maintaining 
full production to meet military and 
other needs, including civilian, the in- 
dustry has been declining. Loss of 
manpower has figured in _ recent 
months, but regulations such as OPA 
ceilings and re-negotiation have con- 
tributed. In New England the decline 
started in the spring of 1942, for in- 


_ Stance, because of inequitable controls. 





OPA has been adamant on maximum 
prices for cotton goods over a period 
of 21 months. Meantime, mills which 
at the start could make a reasonable 
profit and produce at an extraordinary 
rate have seen their costs of produc- 
tion rise—in spite of the Administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation program—and their 
margins of profit fall until curtailment 
on a serious seale has been unavoid- 
able. 


WPB 1944 
Needs 


In seeking adjustments, the cotton 
manufacturing industry is no more de- 
sirous of precipitating a spiral of in- 
flation than is the Administration. 
From the start of the war and be- 
fore, the leaders of the industry took 
a conservative attitude toward prices, 
remembering only too well the disas- 
trous consequences of abnormal ad- 
vances and subsequent tumbling of 
values after World War I. 

For many months, however, the mills 
have asked—and they still ask—for 
consideration of théir position in rela- 
tion to other adjustments which have 
been forced upon the Administration 
and which affect cotton manufactur- 
ing costs. Furthermore, the mills 
claim that this could be done in basic 
cotton goods without affecting current 
retail price ceilings. Incidentally, it 
appears to be the only way for mills 
to meet civilian trade demands and for 
WPB to achieve its objectives. 

Larger production, in the present 
status of manpower, depends upon pos- 
sible increase of overtime operations 
among the workers available; and that 
entails costs which are prohibitive un- 
der the current ceilings. After adjust- 
ing to priority regulations, many mills 
have had to modify their plans to meet 
additional demands this year from the 
civilian trade. : 





dmitted 


Early this year, Richard N. Johnson, 
director of the apparel, textile and 
leather division, Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, WPB, admitted in an ad- 
dress that the freezing of textile prices 
and profit margins in 1943 “unfor- 
tunately” struck where competitive 
conditions were keenest and turned 
production to other lines. “Maldistri- 





Pregram 


“bution was aggravated by other phases 


of unfortunate pricing methods,” he 
stated, recognizing that cotton fabrie 
production had dropped 13 per cent. 


~ 


— 


Such admission serves to confirm 
what private trade interests have been 
saying for months, but its chief value 
lies in the remedial steps which may— 
or may not—be taken. So far, there 
has been little encouragement or ex- 
pectation that OPA will modify its 
program. 

Many mill men are convinced that 
only by such action can the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry realize the vast 
production that still is desirable. 

“We think it is interesting at this 
time,” stated a Worth Street cotton 
goods merchant early in 1944, “to look 
on previous productions of cotton goods 
and to look forward to the estimated 
production for the coming year. For 
instance, in 1942 our production was 
approximately 12,000,000,000 yards; in 
1943 it was probably. close to 11,000,- 
000,000 yards; and we estimate that 
the production in 1944, unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, will be not 
over 10,500,000,000 yards.” 


New England 
Mill Situation 
DURING the first part of 1944 the 
cotton mills of New England, as 
elsewhere, had to take time off from 
trading to consider the complicated 
situation created by M-317 and L-99. 
Managements and sales officials went 
throngh several weeks of uncertainty 
regarding requirements under the new 
orders. 

One particular feature that bothered 
manufacturers of combed yarn goods 
was preference rated orders providing 
diversion of such cloth to work cloth- 
ing. This meant the furnishing of fab- 
ric qualities above anything customary 
in such clothing and also the diversion 
of combed yarn goods, when.they were 
already scarce, for men’s shirts and for 
women’s and children’s dresses. It was 


felt that the provision would not. iast. 


It. was cited in one quarter that the 
new orders involved further strength- 
ening of control over distribution of 
cotton goods, particular reference being 
made to the regulation that mills set 
aside 10 per cent of the finer cottons 
for export. This also was deplored for 
its effect upon offerings for domestic 
civilian goods, and mill men were evi- 
dently minded to explore the postwar 
export field themselves. 


Farther Curtailment 


of Mill Preduction 


Latest figures on cotton consumption 
in New England, for December, marked 
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Hue Cuushions- 


RESIST GROOVING BY HARD ENDS! 


THESE MICROSCOPIC CELLS EXPLAIN 


THE RESILIENCE OF ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


HERE’S an interesting reason why Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots are so resilient, so resist- 
ant to “creasing” by hard ends. It’s cork’s tiny, 
air-filled cells—200 million of them to the cubic 
inch! When a hard end runs through the rolls, 
the air in these cells compresses. As the pressure 
is released, the cells tend to expand quickly to 
normal size. Rarely will the cot be deeply 
grooved—but should this happen, the surface 
- ean easily be rebuffed back to normal condition. 
Rebuffing can also be used to add three to four 
extra service lives to Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
when, after long initial service, they begin to 
show signs of normal wear. Each reconditioning 


can be done for as little as one-half cent per roll! 
Besides these advantages of resilience _— : 
durability, there’s the superior friction 
strong’s Cork Cots. Their excellent “Srip” helps 
produce uniform drafting, with a minimum of’ 


slippage, and eliminates eyehrowing by placing _.., 


waste well back on the clearer boards where it | 
belongs. 7 
Why not investigate the advantages of using 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots in your mill? Send for 
your free copy of the 16-page booklet, “Modern: - 
Textile Roll Coverings.” Write Arm- ,qm © 
strong Cork Co., Textile Products Sec- (A) 


tion, 3002 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


ARSISTIRONG- 
CORK COTS 
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a new low in monthly volume since 
September of 1940. Various elements 
combined to reduce the production of 
mills in December. There was the 
strike affecting 11 mills in Fall River 
and the general loss of hours through 
sickness, aggravating the decline of 
many months because of impractical 
price ceilings. 

December consumption of cotton was 
$1,099 bales, compared with 99,913 a 
year previous. This gave the district 
a consumption for the year 1943 of 
1,066,000 bales, against a total of 1,- 
188,980 bales for 1942, a decline of 
more than 17 per cent. The losses 
ranged approximately from 14 to 28 
per cent in the various states for the 
year. 

Up to the middle of January the 


. Strike situation in Fall River had not 


been cleared up, but the War Labor 
Board had requested on January 15 
that members of the independent union 
return to work and stated that if they 
did so the board would consider eertifi- 
cation of their case. Meanwhile, this 
situation was putting a severe burden 
on the rest of the industry in trying 
to meet the demand for cloth in the 
face of other problems. 


Pestwar Manufacture 
and Syntheties 

Manufacturers, with well known 
products carrying the mill name 
through to the consumer, are looking 
with confidence.to the postwar period. 
An example is the statement made re 
cently by R. C. Dick, treasurer of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
Salem, Mass. : 

“When this war is over, we face the 
task of regaining our civilian markets 
in order to keep our mills running at a 
high rate of production and to give 
employment to those who have done 
their part in the present emergency. 
Prospects for Pequot Mills when peace 
comes are favorable. We have main- 
tained our high standard of quality, 
we have continued to advertise, and 
we have kept a reasonable flow of 
sheets and pillow cases to our whole- 
sale and retail customers for distribu- 
tion to our real peacetime customers, 
the housewives of America.” 

At.the same time, various manufae 
turers here are considering the use of 
on in preference to cotton. It is 
ted in one quarter that a certain 
mill shows profits on rayons amounting 






- to five times the loss taken on cotton 


production. 

In this connection, it is pointed out 
that New England in 1939 had 32,800 
looms weaving rayon, or 28 per cent 
of the national total of 117,228; by 
1943, this district had 37,049, while the 
number for the country had dipped to 


10T 422, - 


114 
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January 14, 1944 


The President’s | 
Legislative Program 

President Roosevelt placed a five- 
point legislative program before Con- 
gress in his recent message. It was 
topped by a national service law, 
which, the President said, would pre- 
vent strikes and make every able- 
bodied adult available for war produc- 
tion and other essential tasks. His 
other four points were: 

1 “A realistic tax law.” 

2. Continuation of the war contract 
re-negotiation law. 

3. A “cost of food law’.. | 

4. Reenactment of the Economic 
Stabilization Act, which expires June 
30. 

The “cost of food law”, Mr. Roose- 
velt explained, would enable the Gov- 
ernment to put a floor under farm 
product prices and a ceiling on retail 


food prices. 





_ New Bill of Rights 


President Roosevelt, in amplifying 
his reasons for the program outlined, 
made the following statements: 

“It is our duty now to begin to lay 
the plans and determine the strategy 
for the winning of a lasting peace and 
the establishment of an American 
standard of living higher than ever be- 
fore known. We cannot be content, no 
matter how high that general . stand- 
ard of living may be, if some fraction 
of our people—whether it be one-third 
or one-fifth or one-tenth—is ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed and insecure. 

“We have come to a clear realiza- 
tion of the fact that true individual 
freedom cannot exist without economic 
security and independence. Necessi- 
tous men are not free men. People who 
are hungry and out of a job are the 
stuff of which dictatorships are made. 

“In our day, these economic truths 
have become accepted as self-evident. 
We have accepted, so to speak, a sec- 
ond bill of rights under which a new 
basis of security and prosperity can be 
established for all—regardless of sta- 
tion, race or creed. Among these are: 

“The right to a useful and remunera- 
tive job in the industries, or shops, or 
farms, or mines of the nation; 

“The right to earn enough to pro- 
vide adequate food, clothing and rec- 
reation : 

“The right of every farmer to raise 
and sell his products at a return which 
will give him and his family a decent 
living ; 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


“The right of every business man, 
large and small, to trade in an at- 
mosphere of freedom from unfair com- 
petition and domination by monopo 
lies at home or abroad; 

“The right of every family to a de- 
cent home; 

“The right to adequate medical care 
and the opportunity to achieve and en- 
joy good health ; 

“The right to adequate protection 
from the economic fears of old age, 
sickness, accident and unemployment ; 

“The right to a good education. 

“All of these rights spell security. 
And after this war is won, we must 
be prepared to move forward in the 
implementation of these rights to 
goals of human happiness and well- 
being. 

“America’s own rightful place in 
the world depends in a large part upon 
how fully these and similar rights 
have been carried into practice for our 
citizens. For unless there is security 
here at home, there cannot be lasting 
peace in the world.” 


Social Security Tax 

The Senate has voted to freeze 1944's 
Social Security Tax at one per cent. 

The 48 to 17 vote to block an in- 
crease in Social Security taxes to two 
per cent on workers and employers 
came as the Senate took up a revenue 
bill which President Roosevelt con- 
demned as inadequate to meet the test 
of “a realistic tax law”. The vote 
marked the third time the Senate has 
blocked an automatic increase in the 
Social Security tax rate. 

Vandenberg estimated the freeze 
will save taxpayers—employees and 
employers together—about $1,500,000,- 
000 this year. At its normal tax rate, 
Senator George predicted the Social 
Security reserve will amount to $4,- 
850,000,000 by the end of this fiscal 
year; an amount Vanderberg termed 
five times greater than the highest es 
timate of Social Security costs for any 
for the next five years. 


Ineome for 1943 


With an 11-month total of $128,242,- 
000,000, substantially higher than for 
any previous full year, Commerce Sec- 
retary Jesse Jones estimated the na- 
tional income ag $142,000,000,000 for 
1943. 

The previous high for a full year 
was $115,500,000,000 in 1942. In 1939, 
it amounted to $70,900,000,000. 

Income payments (salaries and 
wages, dividends and interest, rents 
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JENKINS Dynamically 


aed SPINNING 


CYLINDERS 


ASSURE BETTER PERFORMANCE AT LOWER COST 


Jenkins is now ee to give you "dynamically balanced" cylinders. This 
sensational new method of balancing, designed and used exclusively by 
JENKINS in manufacturing and rebuilding twister and spinning frame cylin- 
ders, assures absolute dimensional balance throughout the entire length of 
the cylinder. When all cylinders in one frame are dynamically balanced the 
result is quiet, smooth-running performance. All unnecessary strain, friction 
and vibration are eliminated; thus the wear on cylinder wee bores, journals, 
travelers and rings is reduced to a minimum. Possibly the greatest single 
advantage of Jenkins dynamically balanced cylinders can be seen in the yarn 
—by eliminating excessive vibration, yarn flows freely and smoothly, assuring 
even, uniform quality. 





Write today for new Service Folder 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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and royalties, social security benefits, 
etc.) totaled $12,420,000,000 in No- 
vember, 16 per cent above November 
1942, but 3 per cent below October 
1943. 


The Tax Bill fer 1944 
According to the Wall Street Jour- 

nal, three issues are crucial in deter- 

mining whether the tax bill will be 


signed into law by the President. They © 


are these re-negotiation amendments 
approved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee : 

1. Mandatory exemption of stand- 
ard commercial articles. 

2. Retroactive exemption of con- 
tractors not furnishing a component 
part of a final product. 

3. Court review of cases settled in 
the past by agreement. 

The trend now is toward casting out 
Nos. 1 and 2 before the measure 
reaches the White House. House Ways 
and Means Committee members are 
cool toward them. Administration veto 
threats have had their effect—Con- 
gressmen fear a stinging war profits 
message. They have pet items of their 
own in the bill and dislike the pros- 
pect of another revenue struggle in 
1944, No. 3 is not in controversy be- 
tween House and Senate, but influen- 
tial Senators will seek to make it so 
in order to get the whole re-negotia- 
tion picture thrown wide open to re- 
vision in conference. 

If events move in the direction they 
now are heading, the final version of 
re-negotiation amendments will be ac- 
ceptable to the Administration, and a 
veto will be less likely. 

Two other questions will have some, 
but lesser, weight in the veto picture— 
re-negotiation standards and the So- 
cial Security Tax~-freeze. 

The Finance Committee inserted as 
standards the “consideration” of (a) 
reconversion costs and (b) profits aft- 
er federal taxes. But they are nebulous 
in form. The Committee report added 
only generalities to the vague phrase- 
ology in the bill itself. Senators pri- 
vately regard them as “directive only”, 
leaving large discretion to administra- 
tors. In fact, the Senate report says 
specifically, for example, that federal 
taxes shall not be considered as an 
item of cost. Both new standards are 
likely to go into the Jaw and to mean 
what the re-negotiators interpret them 
to mean. 


Eeonomie Stabilization 


Although Economic Stabilization 
has been a theoretical barrier to infla- 
tion, the weakness of humanity in 
many of its attitudes has allowed the 
“Hold the Line” order to be punctured 
by some powerful salients. 





‘Somehow, although the prices of. 
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@ Cotton Chenille Housecoat. 
courtesy Burkart-Schier Chenille 
Division. 








goods and commodities leaving the fac- 
tories have been kept at or under ceil- 
ing levels of OPA, it seems that when 
these living necessities reach the final 
consumer, the cost of living moves on 
up its vicious spiral. 

Those who sell say that increased 
costs have made increased prices nec- 
essary. Those who labor say that the 
increased cost of living makes their 
demands necessary. Thus the endless 


“controversy moves on; while *itflation 


grows steadily more threatening, 

The .suecess of the United Mine 
Workers, the Railroad Brotherhoods 
and others have given to all labor a 
feeling that it must move into the pic 
ture and get wages increased, or be 
considered delinquent. 

Because this is a political year and 
most of Washington bureaucrats and 
administrators are careful about the 
influence of their actions on votes, la- 
bor sees a chance to secure its de 
mands. Also, because this is undoubt- 
edly a labor administration and its 
policies have greatly increased the la- 


. bor movement, both in power and po- 


sition, the politicians fear to do what 
they know should be done. 

Again, our distance from the actual 
war arenas, plus our confidence in an 
Allied victory, have caused a iet-down 
{n social and moral responsibility, fos- 
tering in selfish individuals the idea 


of securing out of this war all of the 
material benefits possible. 


the wide 
Board will 





There are no two fronts in this war. 
The civilian or home front is a vital 
part of the fighting front, and the at- 
titudes of those at home vitally affect 
those abroad. Many prominent and in- 
fiuential men, in both areas, have 
made significant statements relative to 
certain groups at home. 

Stabilization must be a fact and not 
a theory. And those who have the 
pewer to make it a fact must rise to 
their responsibilities. 


Centract Termination 

All people in industry, both labor 
and management, are hopeful that a 
contract termination law sympathetic 
to industry’s reconversion problems 
will be enacted. 

Reports from Washington indicate 
that the two Senate groups working 
on the ‘problem (The Military Affairs 
Committee and the Committee on Post- 
war Planning) are agreed that speed 
is necessary. 

There are two differing bills being 
drafted to meet this problem, and in 
general, they cover eight main points: 

1. Quick payment (perhaps within 
30 days) of 75 to 100 per cent of a 
company’s claims, without an audit. 

2: Legalization of the negotiation of 
a settlement between the government 
agency, which granted the contract, 
and the contractor. 

3. Making all settlements final ex- 
cept where fraud, mutual mistakes, or 
overpayment is discovered by subse- 
quent audit. 

4. Steps to speed payment of sub- 
contractors, either through the prime 
contractors or directly by the govern- 
ment. 

5. Permission for industrial plants 
to move out raw materials and gov- 
ernment machinery’ within a reason- 
able time, at least within 30 days after 
a company asks permission to do so. 

6. Provision for appeal to an ap- 
peals board and to courts. 

7. Special treatment for smali busi- 
ness, perhaps involving purchase of 
such contractors by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. 

8. A centralized administration of 
contract termination activities. 

If Congress adopts a iaw along 
these lines, the industrialists say it 
will mean much faster reconversion to 
peacetime products. 


Cembined Production 
And Resources Board 

The seven-point program of the Tex- 
tile Committee of the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board indicates 
of activity that this 






The principal activities will be as 
follows: 
1. To receive periodically, from des- 
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AMERICA'S WOMEN ANSWER THE CALL- 


The Women’s Reserve ... WAVES... in less than a year have released thousands of 
men for active sea duty. Their goal is 47,000. Military authorities are enthusiastic about these 


“sailors in skirts” ... “They’re performing a man-sized job.” To all of us on the home front they 
are an inspiration to work harder . . . to work as though Victory were our sole responsibility. 


Most of Standard Yarns must go to our fighting men. You would not have it othewise. But 
come Victory and Peace, be assured Standard’s sole responsibility will be traditional quality 
yarns for peacetime uses. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Representatives in principal Cities and in Central and South American Countries 
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ignated departments of the countries 
concerned, the textile requirements of 
all the non-Axis nations. 

2. To receive similar requirement 
reports from the authorities in charge 
of relief and rehabilitation in the lib- 
erated areas. é 

3. To make recommendations as to 
exportable quotas of textile production 
in the countries involved. 

4. To make similar recommenda- 
tions concerning where and in what 
quantities these exportable surplusses 
should be channeled. 

5. To make a study of types of tex- 
tiles which present production diffi- 
culties but which are needed in the 
war economy of the United Nations. 

6. To cali in the assistance of tech- 
nical experts to help solve such diffi- 
culties. 

7. To appoint working groups in 
different areas where such liaison with 
the committee is considered desirable. 


Polities in the 
Foreground 





The President’s call for a National 
Service Act is fraught with several in- 
terpretations. Ail of his demands take 
responsibility out of his lap and place 
it in the lap of Congress. They also 
take domestic failures out of his office 
and protect his political position. 
Aside from the noble intentions, which 
would be far reaching if it were not a 
political year, there was strategy in 
his speech. 

Most congressmen are of the opin- 
ion that a National Service Act is not 
needed. It might slow down, rather 
than increase, production. There are 
no serious labor shortages of any great 
consequence, and as the year advances, 
cut-backs in material needs will fur- 
nish more free labor. 

Organized labor opposes such an act. 
The President was holding out a dan- 
ger signal to labor and holding out a 
bid for the middle class and agricul- 
tural vote. It was good politics with 
our fighting forces. | 

The fate of the Tax Bill, with its 
re-negotiation revisions, is also in a 
questionable state, both as to passage 
and Presidential veto. 

Other measures dealing with Social 
Security are on the firing line. 

The contest between the White 
House and Congress is now clean cut. 
The ball has been passed to the Hill. 
In the meantime, our soldiers are fight- 
ing to preserve our nation while poli- 
ticlans are fighting to rule it accord- 
ing to their selfish patterns. 

When our soldiers, sailors, and Ma- 
rines return to civilian life, they will 
have something to say to those self- 
ish and self-seeking politicians, and it 
may open their eyes. They will say it 


‘at the ballot boxes. 


What the Textile Mills 


Deering, Milliken & Company, New 
York, will begin work at once on a 
new pliant for the production of high 
tenacity rayon tire cord near Clemson, 
S. C. Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., 
will construct and operate the plant, 
which will consist of a main processing 
and production building of about 100,- 
000 square feet of floor space and a 
number of smaller units, including pow- 
er house, pumping station, machine 
shop and office building. To be known 
as Excelsior Mills No. 2, the plant 
will be of modern, windowless con- 
struction, will be completely air-condi- 
tioned, and will have fluorescent light- 
ing. It will be located on a tract of 
240 acres and will cost about $2,000,000 
with machinery. 

Construction contract has been let to 
Daniel Construction Company, Green- 
ville, 8S. C., with J. EB. Sirrine & Com- 
pany, as architects and engineers. As 
reported in the January issue of Cor- 
TON, the project has WPB approval for 
immediate construction. 


Aldora Mills, manufacturers of tire 
fabrics, an interest of General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, at 
Barnesville, Georgia, has in progress 
construction of a new one-story addi- 
tion. Scheduled for completion early 
in-the spring, the new building will 
be equipped with about 5000 spindles. 
The company recently completed an- 
other one-story structure, equipped 
with approximately 4000 spindles. for 
rayon twisting and rayon and cotton 
weaving. Production was advanced 
about 40 per cent. W. E. Vecsey is 
manager; D. D. Quillian is superin- 
tendent. 


The acetate rayon plant of EB. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company at 
Waynesboro, Virginia, has qualified 
for the company general manager’s 
safety award, with two million. ex- 
posure hours without a lost time ac- 
cident. This represents 155 days with- 
out lost time injury. 

The award will carry a war stamp 
prize of $1.50 for each employee and 
will qualify the Waynesboro plant in 
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the race for the President’s Safety 
Award. It may win this by completing 
an additional 1,500,000 exposure hours 
without a lost time injury. 


Bibb Manufacturing Company, Ma- 
econ, Georgia, has construction under 
way for a large addition to the former 
Meritas Mills property, Columbus, Ga. 
The new mill will cover a tract of 
about 55 acres of land and will be 
equipped for: the production of rayon 
tire cord, with facilities for output of 
about 125,000 pounds per week. The 
company also has work in progress on 
the installation of machinery in the 
existing mill, as WPB has already ap- 
proved an expenditure of $1,259,168 
for machinery and equipment. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Bidde- 
ford, Maine, entertained old-time em- 
ployees recently with 897 anniversaries 
to celebrate—897 workers who have 
been with the Biddeford company for 
ten years or more. 

Some of the outstanding records: 21 
people have worked for the company 
over 50 years and 67 over 40 years; 140 
have 30 years of service; 123 have 25 
years; 122 have 20 years; 186 have 15 
years; and 238 have 10 years. 

The party consisted of a banquet 
and dance at the Foremen’s Club. 


The U. S. District Court has rejected 
all bids made for the purchase of 
Samoset Cotton Millis, Talladega, Ala., 
and the property was not sold, as re- 
cently reported. E. D. Vaughan, trus- 
tee, will continue operation of the 
plant, and the property may be dis- 
posed of at a private sale, it is report- 
ed. 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
entertained at a banquet recently for 
employees with 10 or more-years of 
service, awarding pins or medals in 
recognition of their contribution. Guest 
speaker was Earle Stall, president, F. 
W. Poe Manufacturing Co., and Ameri- 
can Spinning Mills. 


Sturbridge Finishing Company, Stur 
bridge, Mass., has suspended operations 
after 15 years of service because of 
the shortage in raw materials. The 150 
employees have been given jobs at 
Southbridge Finishing Company, a firm 
which is controlled by Golding Broth- 
ers in an adjoining town. 


Schlegel Manufacturing Company. 
Rochester, New York, makers of in- 
dustrial textiles and trimmings, have 
bought ten acres of land with several 
large buildings at Culver and Humboldt 
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This concise, casy-to-read 
handbook shows the value 
of planned power transmis- 
sion—gives data on main- 
tenance and salvaging of 
present belts. Write for your 
free copy. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please M 


-SURFACE 


Creases Power Delivered 
(Up to 40%) 


*x Conserves Belting aM 


* Reduces Maintenance 


Cling-Surface Belt Treatment is not only in active service in industry's 
Battle of Production — but also has joined the armed forces in combat. 
Cling-Surface helps belts go all out for Victory — gives them a non-slip 
grip that increases delivered power as much as 40°, —conserves belt- 
ing and equipment — contributes to top efficiency in all types of belt 
drives. Cling-Surface meets U. S. Government specifications. In use 
since 1896! Order Cling-Surface from your mill supply house today. 


CLING-SURFACE COMPANY 
1036 NIAGARA ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Street in that city. After some re- 
modeling, these buildings will house 
plants Nos. 2 and 4. 


Duplan Corporation of New York 
has purchased Summit Yarn Mill, Lin- 
colnton, N. C., and is reported to be 
taking over operations at once. The 
mill, which was. formerly owned by 
the Childs interests and operated by 
Belding-Hemingway company of New 
York, has 4,000 spindles. 


Airedale Worsted. Mills, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. L., is making alterations and 
improvements in the former iocal plant 
of Crown Piece Dye Works, recently 
acquired for operation as a branch dye 
and finish plant. 
be manager. 


American Enka OCorp., Asheville, 
N. C., has started construction of a 
new spinning, washing, drying, and 
shipping buiiding as the first step in 
an extensive tire yarn program. Plans 
call for erection of several additional 
buildings, including a filter plant. 


Bates Fabries, Inc., merchandising 
subsidiary of Bates Milis, Lewiston, 
Maine, last month started a printed 
dress goods department under the di- 
rection of Barney A. Brensen at the 80 
Worth Street salesrooms, New York. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Company, Inc., 
has moved offices from 1385 to 1400 
Broadway, New York City, according 
to an announcement from H. H. Schell, 
president. 


Atianta Woolen Mills, Inc., has 
moved its New York offices from room 
2113 of the New York Life Building to 


Ralph Hudson will, 


room 2008, with R. M. Bartholomaus 
as sales agent. In the Atlanta plant, 
installation has been completed of dye- 
ing machinery purchased from Morton 
Machine Works to replace a worn out 
unit, 


Two new plants of Aponaug Chenille 
Company will be opened up during the 
coming year, president Robert Sanders 
reports. The plant at McComb, Miss., 
will be devoted to chenille toys, stuffed 
animals and dolls. The one at Kos- 
ciusko, Mississippi, will produce robes, 
as does the éne opened the latter part 
of 1943 at Durant, Miss. Another re- 
cently opened plaht at Summit, Miss., 


Joseph ©. Worth, Inc., finishing 
plant of Pawtucket, R. I., was pur- 
chased from Mr. Worth on January 1 
by David Dwares, who already owned 
the land and building occupied by the 
mill. Mr. Dwares will continue the 
plant in operation under another name, 
while Mr. Worth continues to own and 
operate the Uncas Finishing Company, 
Mechanicsville, Conn., with Paul Fab- 
yan as agent. 


In the December issue of Cotton, it 


was erroneously stated. that. Harold — 


Mercer, vice president and general 
manager of the Firestone plant at Gas- 
tonia, N. 0., is in charge of the plant 
recently purchased by Firestone Tire 
¢& Rubber Company at Bennettsville, 8. 
OC. It is William R, Crabtree, formerly 
of Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., who is now vice-president 
and general superintendent at Ben- 
netteville. 





Sixth Southern Safety 
-Conference to be Held 


Approximately 800 men and women 
from the fourteen Southern States, 
who are interested in the fields of in- 
dustrial and public safety, are expect- 
ed to attend the Sixth Southern Safety 
Conference to be held in Atianta at 
the Biltmore Hotel on Monday and 
Tuesday, March 6 and 7. In addition, 
all other persons interested in safety 
activities will be welcome at the ses- 
sions. 

H. Carl Woif, president of the At- 
lanta Gas Light Company, is general 
chairman of the conference and will 
preside over the first day’s general and 
industrial sessions. 

Scheduled speakers and their topics 
include the following: 

Lieutenant Colonel L. B. Tipton, U. 


ern Natural Gas Company, Birming- 
ham, “Formulation of Effective Safety 
Rules.” | 

Dr. L.. M. Petrie, director of the 
Georgia Industrial Hygiene Service, 
“Determining Health Hazards in In- 
dustrial Occupations,” with a demon- 
stration of dust count and other detec- 
tion apparatus. 





A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


‘Boston, January 18, 1944 
COTTON waste traders opened the year 





position, and with no supplies to liqui- 
date, is determined to do everything 
possible to assist commercially in the 


winning of the war. 





ues, 
general demand moved steadily 
to the higher selling level on which 
year ended. 

The cotton spinning industry is still 
lagging behind in production, 
in combed yarns. The output of comb- 
er wastes is on the decline, which 


= 


y , 
to contract for over 90 days is notice- 
The general strike in Fall River 
is also diminishing the supply of New 

wastes, 
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89 Death Claims paid to 

employees and their fam- birth. Mother and baby 
need extra care at this 
most important time. 





ilies. 


OTHERS LIKE IT 


The value of this plan is évidenced by the fact that 
hundreds of companies 







which have made Protective 
Life’s plan available to their employees continue it 
in force year after year. The plan is “tailor made”— 
often, the employer suggests the benefits, both as to 
amounts and combinations that would best fit his 


HELPS MANAGEMENT 


Machines need wh Te ree do too. Many of 


the claim payments ref: to have changed 
cally unfit 


ee 










yees from chronic time-losers to 
time-savers and into more efficient employees who 
are better able to handle your costly machinery. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





RECENT CLAIMS PAID IN ONE LARGE TEXTILE MILL INCLUDE— 


= claims paid for surgi- 848 claims paid for hos 
a on employ- pital confinement of em- 
ees and their dependents. de 


ployees and _ their 
pendents. 


NO COST TO EMPLOYER 


The employee pays the entire cost which is only 

few cents a day—he profits by it, and the mill profi 

by it too, At present, because of taz laws, some em- 

ployers find that, at very little a to their 

company, they can give the protection to the em- 

eee ae families, jv danielle 5 vuluan- 
tial part of the premium. 


& w 





Let us furnish you, without obligation, names of 
concerns who have such a plan for their employees, 
or submit a plan for your consideration. 
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mane W. Cutler, Everlastic Mill 
Supplies, has announ the removal 
of its Boston offices from 141 Milk 
Street to 31 Milk Street. 


J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., announces the withdraw- 
al of C. D. Blackwelder from the 
partnership. 


Jack P. Magner has joined the ex- 
excutive staff of Tubize Rayon Corp., 
New York, serving as special assist- 
ant to president John B. Bassill. Mr. 
Magner was formerly manager of 
government financed projects for In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 


Corp., Chicago. 


Sumner H. Williams has been ap- 
—— manager of the southern of- 
ice of General Dyestuff Corp. at 









Mr. Williams 


Charlotte, N. C., succeeding B. A. 
Stigen, deceased. Mr. Williams has 
been assistant manager of the Char- 
lotte office for many years. 


Caleo Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, New York, 
has spt ge we the sen 5? and 

en mpany Division o ter- 
chemical Corporation. The Calco 
organization reports “no cha of 
management, personnel, or policies 
contemplated”. The new unit will be 
known as United Color and Pigment 
Donartment, Caleo Chemical Divi- 
sion. 


Milton Kutz has been appointed 
acting assistant general manager of 
the electrochemicals department of 
E. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, accor to an announcement 
from Frank eGregor, general 
manager of the department. 
Kutz is returning to a post which 
ill-health forced him to relinquish 
18 months ago. 


_T. C. Davis has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of mechani- 
cal sales planning and experimental 
sales for Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company, Dayton, Ohio. T. 
D. ngman has been made vice- 
president in charge of mechanical 
sales. Mr. Davis was formerly man- 

er of industrial sales, and Mr. 
Slingman was formerly New York 
district manager. 

In the manufacturing and develop- 
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ment divisions of the company, H. 8. 
Mooradian has been appointed vice- 


president in charge of production, - 


and Joseph Rockoff, vice-president 
in charge of development. 


Henry G. Nichols and E. Stuart 
Hillyer have joined the firm of Mi- 
not, Hooper & Co., New York. The 
complete firm now consists of 
George Nichols, R. P. M. saues, John 
Bowen, C. W. Horr, Robert ewell 
and the two new members. oO 
the new men have had wide ex - 
ence in the textile field, Mr. H od 
largely with Minot, Hooper and Co., 
and Mr. Nichols most recently as 
vice-president of Pacific Mills in 
Boston and assistant treasurer of 
Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
Alabama City, Ala. 


Alfred A. Lawrence has been made 
manager of the New England sales 
office of Dow Chemical Company, 
Boston, and Alexander Leith, Jr., has 
been named head of the company’s 
Philadelphia office, according to a 
report from Clayton S. Shoemaker, 
Eastern sales man ’ oe Mr. 
Makepeace in the New England of- 
fice will be George B. Makepeace. 


W. N. Delaney, now a lieutenant 
in the Navy and formerly represent- 


ative for A. E. Staley Manufacturin 
Company in Alabama, Mississippl 
and Tennessee, was recently in At- 


lanta on leave. He says his one de- 
sire is to get the war over and get 
back home again. 


J. W. Ivey, formerly with Mathie-. 


son Alkali Works, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Heavy Chemicals 
Division of Moreland Chemical Com- 

any, Spartanburg, S. C. Mr. Ivey 

as been with Mathieson Alkali for 
the past 15 years, serving first in the 
sales and technical department. For 





Mr. Ivey 


the last three years he has devoted 
his entire time to technical research 
and the development of new prod- 
ucts particularly applicable to the 
textile vecee og § Active’ in the As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 


‘Colorists, as well as in other organi- 


zations, Mr. Iyey is alse secretary 

treasurer of the Carolina-Pied- 
mont Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, 








William T. Russell, representative 
for Lowell Shuttle Co., Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., and several other accounts, 
has located his offices at 99% Wal- 
ton Street, Room 8, Atlanta, 


W. H. Mathews, - vice-president, 
Devoe & Reynolds Company. New 
York, has announced promotion of 
George P. Gray to the tion of 
general sales manager of the com- 
any’s brush division in Princeton, 

diana. Kenneth Wood, until re- 
cently located in the New York of- 
fice, has been oo to field man- 
ager of the Western Division, the 
position formerly held by Mr. Gray 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


C. H. Campbell, vice president in 
charge of sales, Sonoco Products 
Company, Hartsville, S. C., has been 
hari an Industry Member of the 

ourth Regional War Labor Board 
serving the Southeastern states. Mr. 
Campbell will spend one week out of 
every five at the Regional Board 
headquarters in Atlanta. 








Mr. Campbell 


John C. Turner, representative for 
Charles Bond & . P 
has established his Atlanta office at 
99144 Walton Street. His telephone 
number is WAlnut 2735. 


an ss 


New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


m Company, Department 100, 
‘Facts About Plas- 








, & - 
booklet, cove 
uses, and general information on the plas- 
tics ow’ Two main groupings, thermo- 
Be and. thermoplastic; ns 
devoted to the forms of plastics, laminated 
and molded. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., 205 W. Wacker 
ih — S. Illinois, EB nie spel 

e”’ ssu survey post- 
oa thinkin of aon in the needle trades 
industry. mpilation of answers to 100 
questionnaires. : 


National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, 20, N. Y.., 
‘*Health on the Production Front’’, an 80- 
poge booklet covering plant health problems 

absentecism to vitamins. Summarized 
results of related surveys made of the health 
roblem in plants, factories and shops dur- 

g the 1 ear. Oom under the diree- 
tion of Dr. Victor G. Heiser, medical con- 
sultant to the NAM. 


W. A. Taylor & Co., 7300 York Bal- 
timore 4, Md. **Modern and orine 
Control’’, revised 6th edition, 88 pases. 
Meaning of pH control and its application to 
81 erent fields, including tiles. De- 
scriptions of Taylor slide comparators. 


New De Division, General Motors 
ow Bristol, .. ‘‘Service Procedure for 
Ball Bearings’’, simple explanation of ali 
steps in egy vgn from dismount- 
ing, cleaning, judging condition, to remount- 
ing. Illustrated. 
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THE U. S$. ARMY 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
soothes PAIN ... saves LIVES 











RMY doctors, nurses, ambulance drivers, stretcher 

bearers ... with utter disregard for their own personal 

safety. . aan ene > Se, Ee eee ee ed On 
the battlefronts. 


Medical Supply Officers here ees home procure what is 
needed to carry on... under the most difficult of condi- 


tions ...this great work of mercy. 


idee is proud of its record with the Medical pis 
. its humble contribution to the gigantic task of 


otal field and base hospitals with life-saving medi- 
caments . . . safely, efficiently, and on time. 
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N ATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 
270 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16 - N.Y. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. - BOSTON, MASS. + CHICAGO, ILL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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New Orleans, January 15, 1944 


THE COTTON MARKET continued its 

slow reco movement during 
the past month but has not yet recov- 
ered all the ground it lost during No- 
vember. There were several small set- 
backs during this period, due mostly 
to developments at Washington. The 
latest of these was a small liquidating 
movement which developed after the 
President’s budget message was sent to 
Congress. This loss was recovered on 
the following day, after the trade had 
placed a more favorable interpretation 
on the President’s Farm and Price 
Program. However, the market has 


CCC, which expires February 17th. 
has also requested extension of 
the life of the OPA, which expires 
June 30th. Congress has not yet given 


down the cost of food products. 
Traders received some encourage- 
ment from the action of the OPA in 
fixing a ceiling on wheat two cents a 
bushel above parity, owing to the pos- 
sibility that this indicates a radical 
change in the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration towards farm 
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The Depa 





rtment of Agriculture is re- 
out a revision of its 


equal to that of non-farmers. It is ex- 
pected to be some time before 
the new formula will used. In the 


would automatically ra 
ures considerably. 
Parity for cotton was 


. 
S & 


district, 21.23 in the Dallas section, 


crop now amount to 2,886,536 bales 
compared with 1,883,187 to same date 
Withdrawals so far total 
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2,549,911 
2.409.313 
2,150,451 
827,885 
72,125 
18,642,208 
13,290.198 
267.121 














22,928,406 

22.978,466 

17,487,790 | 
4,890,056 
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dicate farmers intend to plant 22,506, 
000 acres in cotton this year. This 
compares with 21,995,000 reported 
planted in 1943 and the revised esti- 
mate of 21,874,000. 

A prominent Worth Street firm esti- 
mated production of cotton textiles this 
season at 10% billion yards, of which 
the Army and Navy are expected to 
take 5% billion yards, Lend-Lease Pro- 
gram one billion yards—leaving only 
4¥% billion for civilian use. Civilian 
demand is normally around 8 billion 
yards, it is claimed. This indicates 
tight textile conditions. The Quarter- 
master General is urging mills to in- 
crease production. The unfixed spot 
call interest amounts to 776,100 bales, 
of which 354,600 is based on March 
New York. 

The Census report for December 
shows a considerable slackening of 
production by domestic mills. Consump- 
tion for December amounted to 852,016 
bales, compared with 858,813 in Novem- 
ber and 935,870 in December of 1942. 
Consumption for five months totals 


4,271,407 bales, compared with 4,706,528 


a year ago. Mill stocks are being main- 
tained despite reports of smali spot de- 
mand. These stocks total 2,400,170 
baies, compared with 2,549,911. Ware- 
house stocks are nearly a million less 
than a year ago. 

Details of the consumption report 
will be found in another column. 


a 

The ABC’s of Safety 
(Continued from page 97) 

ter, bricklayer, electrician, and la- 
borer did his job right. It was be- 
cause the superintendent and fore- 
man were on their toes. When they 
saw something being done wrong, 
they corrected it then and there; 
they did not wait for something dis- 
astrous to happen. 

So.it is with a good safety rec- 
ord. It is the admiration of all; 
but what makes it possible? It is 
because the workmen are interested 
in stopping accidents, for they re- 
alize that accidents are caused and 
don’t just happen. It is because the 
foreman and superintendent make 
things safe with guards and trained 
employees and are on the lookout 
for unsafe practices, which are 
stopped before the accident hap- 
pens. Yes, and it is because the 
president of the company is inter- 
ested and constantly asks the gen- 
eral manager how they are getting 
along on safety. 

A good safety record is like a jig- 
saw puzzle; if every piece fits to- © 
gether the picture is perfect. So it 
is when all are working together 
for safety. 

Someone has said, “Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle.’ Any company can make a 
good safety record if each executive 
and each employee will do his part. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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The control surfaces of military 
planes, the rudders and ailerons, are 
covered with mertcerized cotton 
airplane cloth. 


This specially pre-treated fabric is 
coated with lacquer compositions 
to armor it against ripping, and 
penetration of air and water. 


Experiments are now being made 
with synthetic fabrics to determine 
if there is a material that will 
fuse at an even lower temperature. 


The Textile Industry is helping to 
speed America’s production of war 
planes by supplying this airplane 
material in rolls as tape or in wide 
widths, ready for immediate use. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


eer 


















- Metal Planes are 
" -Céntralied by Cotton 


part in the battle of production at 
every step in the Wet End of Tex- 
tile Finishing—bleaching, boiling- 
out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
secking to achieve increased pro- 
ductive efficiency... or to repair or 
teplace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present fin- 
ishing problems,and aid you in your 
post war plans. Let usserve you now 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C, 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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accurate and depend- 
able automatic tempera- 
ture or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or 
Air Conditioning Systems, callina 
Powers engineer. With over 50 years 
of experience and a very complete 
line of self-operating and air oper- 
ated controls we are well equip- 
ped to fill your requirements. 
: Write for Circular 2520 
f BONA ALLEN BUILDING, ATLANTA 
| \ Offices in 47 Cities—See 
peste 
es) 


THI 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
amd YIATERIALS 


“Aristolite” Fixture 
Announced 


The Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced a new fluorescent lighting 
fixture—the “Aristolite’—for use in 
offices, drafting rooms, and other com- 
mercial areas. The new fixture is 
available in sizes of two 40-, three 40-, 
and four 40-watt lamps, It is de 
scribed as providing full diffusion of 
light rays to reduce reflected glare 
and having a steel housing that totally 


encloses all accessories and wiring. 


€ 


Easily Mounted Sheave 


Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has announced a new 
sheave, known as the “Magic-Grip”, 
which locks to the shaft in one tight- 
ening operation and is designed for 
quick, easy mounting. As its tapered 
split bushing is drawn further into the 
sheave, bushing, shaft, and sheave are 
locked together simultaneously. This 
positive clamp fit is said to assure 
perfect centering and smooth running 
performance as well as to prolong 
bearing life. The sheave is specificai- 
ly designed to permit mounting close to 
the motor, thus reducing objectionable 
shaft over-hang. 


New Uses 
For Lamicel 


Celanese Corporation of America has 
announced a new, patented process, 
utilizing Lamicel for belt interlining, 
the cuffs of men’s trousers, coat lapels, 
ete. The process is said to eliminate 
damage to tailored fabrics in dry clean- 
ing and laundering. 


* 


Centrifugal Clutch 


The Amalgamated Engineering & Re- 
search Corp., Chicago, known to the 
trade as “Researchco”, has brought out 
a new type of automatically engaging 
and self-disengaging centrifugal clutch. 
Known as the “Torkontrol”, it can 
serve either as a coupling between 
shafts or as a driving pulley or gear 
in a transmission. 

The unit consists of a partially filled 
oll chamber fitted with a freely rotat- 
ing hub which carries a series of mov- 
able wedge shaped flyweights. As the 
hub revolves, these weights fly out 
and engage the internal rims of the 
outer case, binding the hub and shell 
into a functionally solid pulley or 
coupling. The unit works equally well 
in either direction—hence is reversible 
—and is “set” to engage or release at 
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MR. R L. CALVERT, Supt. of Chiquolea Manufacturing Company . 
LIKES 
—A SMOOTH, GLOSSY, BLACK, RUST- 
RESISTING FINISH FOR FLYERS. 




























Chiquola Manufacturing Company, Honea Path, S. C., is one of more than one hundred 
leading mills throughout the South which are having us recondition and RCK-treat their flyers 

















160,000 FLYERS FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO TEXAS | 






Worn Roving Frame * Flyers Balanced by Our * Worn Parts Built-up | 
Spindles Rebuilt Ideal Balancing Machine By Mctallizing 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 
BESSEMER CITY, N.C. 


20TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
When W. Advertisers, Please Mention 
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@ given speed and to slip in case of 
overload. 

“Torkontrol” clutches have been built 
in sizes from % to 500 H.P. and are 
said to permit the use of smalier en- 
gines or motors, starting without load 
and giving cushioned application of 
power and straight line acceleration. 


. 


Electric Eye Warns 
of Gases and Vapors 


An instrument known as an uitra- 
violet photometer and involving the 
use of an electric eye, has been designed 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware, in order 
to warn workers of dangerous concen- 
trations of harmful gases. The instru- 
ment is said to be so sensitive that it 
can detect one part of carbon disulfide, 
for example, in a million parts of air. 

Reports are that it is fast and simple 
in operation; that it can take quick 
“grab samples” or run continuous sam- 
ples, which give direct, instantaneous 
readings; and that it permits accurate, 
second-by-second observation of the va- 
por level in each step of a manufac- 
turing process. 

Operation of the ultraviolet photo- 
meter is based on the phenomenon of 
light absorption by gases. Most gases, 
including the constituents of air itself, 
absorb light of some particular wave 
length, in effect casting a shadow 
where that particular wave length 
light would otherwise have fallen. 
Therefore, when the analyzer “bats its 
electric eye”, the operator knows it has 
seen the “shadow” of a dangerous gas, 
such as carbon disulfide. 


New “Klenoil” Bolster 


A new type bolster, made with oil- 
less bearings and steel tubing, has 
been announced by the Kempton Parts 
and Spring Company, Gastonia, N. C. 
To be sold under the registered trade- 
mark name, “Klenoil”, the bolster is 
reported to have these advantages: re- 
duced friction, which means increased 
life of spindle blades and bolster; the 
impossibility of scoring spindle blades ; 
reduction of oil consumption; and the 
maintaining of clean oil at all times in 
the spindle base. 

e 
Twin Pumps 


A twin pumping unit, in which 
pumps may be operated singly or to- 
gether, has been developed by Black- 
mer Pump Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Mounted on a_ cast-iron 
base, the pumps have 90 GPM capaci- 
ty (each) for pressures up to 100 psi. 
A single 1800 r.p.m. motor serves as 
driver through a reduction gearing, and 
operation of the pumps is controlled by 
recently designed twin clutches. 

Chief advantage of the unit, accord- 
ing to reports, is that it provides dou- 
ble capacity to take care of peak re- 
quirements and that it permits han- 
dling of two different liquids without 
contamination. Operation is. based on 
the “bucket design” principle. 


Oriental Textile Industries 
a Major Postwar Problem 


The textile industries, as the out- 
standing industries of China and Ja- 
pan, must occupy a central place in 
any consideration of the part to be 





Ultraviolet photometer, left, detects invisible gases in atmosphere 
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played by these two Oriental countries 
in the postwar economic world, stated 
Fessenden 8S. Blanchard, president of 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., in a 
recent address in New York. These in- 
dustries constitute a problem and, per- 
haps in the case of China, a great op- 
portunity for America, Mr. Blanchard 
stated. They are a challenge to our 
economic statesmanship which, if we 
are to heed the Atlantic Charter, faces 
the task of reconciling two conflicting 
viewpoints and needs. China needs ex- 
ports to pay for its industrial develop 
ment in which textiles will play an im- 
portant part. Japan needs textile ex- 
ports for its economic survival. Yet 
our country cannot afford to let the 
prosperity of its vital textile industry 
be undermined by the competition of 
low-standard countries. 

The speaker suggested that a partia! 
answer may be found in the establish- 
ment of minimum labor standards 
through international agreement, using 
machinery such as that provided in the 
tripartite principle used by the Inter- 
national Labor Office. This, plus the 
growth of higher standards of living 
through the industrialization of low- 
standard countries, would tend to re 
duce the degree of dependence upon 
tariff protection in an era in which 
public opinion favors reduced trade 
barriers, Mr. Blanchard pointed out. 

Some of the obstacles facing the Chi- 
nese textile industry may be overcome 
by a strong, cenfral government, able 
and determined to put its economic 
house in order, Mr. Blanchard stated. 
Other difficulties, however, are depend- 
ent upon foreign co-operation, particu- 
larly American, through financial and 
management aid, encouraged by a will- 
ingness by the Chinese—now that ex- 
traterritoriality has been abolished— 
to provide favorable laws and protec- 
tion to American participants in 
China’s textile development. He said it 
is also vital to China’s general indus- 
trial development that America should 
be willing to accept Chinese goods in 
exchange. 

He said that with an unlimited labor 
supply at low wages, with raw materi- 
al close to hand, and the greatest po- 
tential market in the world, China is 
worth watching by American textile 
men, if conditions become favorable 
for American investment and manage- 
ment in textile mills. American fabric 
exports to China, except perhaps for 
temporary needs, are through. 

China is in the first stages of indus 
trialization, the speaker concluded, A 
prosperous and/ industrialized China 
might well turn out to be the greatest 

future market for American products, 
capital and men. It may prove our 
great opportunity for the continued ex- 
pansion of American enterprise. 
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NoreMAN 8. Hope has resigned his po- 
sition as senior vice-president of Well- 
ington Sears Company, New York. He 
will continue to have an office with 
the company, however, and to serve 
on the board of directors. 

Mr. Hope started his business career 
with N. Boynton & Company, predeces- 
sors of Wellington Sears, in 1895. He 
represented the company in the mid- 
west until 1918 as manager of the Chi- 
cago office, returning to Boston in that 
year as sales manager. In January, 
1922, he became a partner in Welling- 
ton Sears & Company, and upon the in- 
corporation in 1931 he hecame senior 
vide president. 


When Swift Spinning Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga., received the Army-Navy “BE” 
award in December, the two officer 
sons of president Cimrrorp J. Swit 
were on hand and took part in the 
ceremony. In their wartime capacity, 








Capt. Swift 


I4. Swift 
the Swift sons are Carr. Hznzy W. 
Swirt, U. 8. Army, and Lz. C. J. Swrrt, 
Jz., U. S, Naval Reserve. Capt. Swift 
was a vice-president and director of 


Swift Spinning Mills before entering 
the service. 


Water E. Bowen, formerly night 
superintendent of Amoskeag Fabrics, 
Ine., Manchester, New Hampshire, is 
now training supervisor and personnel 
manager for Fitchburg Yarn ee 
Fitchburg, Mass, 


Henry LAnrer, formerly assistant 
superintendent, Anniston Manufactur- 
ing Company, Anniston, Alabama, is 
now assistant superintendent, Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Epmon G. Luxe, formerly head of the 
Hill Manufacturing Company depart- 
ment for Maine Mills, Lewiston, is now 


head of the Androscoggin and Bates 


rayon departments. He succeeds Bar 
NEY A. ERENSEN, who now heads a new 
printed dress goods department at 
Bates Fabrics, Inc. 


Basit M. BRowneR, secretary-treasur- 


er and vice-president, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Virginia, 
has been voted Danville’s Number 1 








Citizen of 1943 by a committee of five 
representatives of civic organizations. 
He was chosen in recognition of vari- 
ous community services and public 


spirited enterprises. 


Davi Moxon, formerly agent of the 
Willimantic, Conn., plant of American 
Thread Company, is now general map- 
ager of the Belding ‘Hemingway mili 
in Putnam, Conn., temporarily succeed- 
ing Frank H. MuspHy who has en- 
tered the armed forces. 3 


R. D. Hammert, formerly with 
Standard Bleachery and Printing Com- 
pany, Carleton Hill, N. J., is now sales 
manager of Utica Willowvale Bleach- 
ing Company, Chadwicks, N. Y. 


Recent changes at Manville-Jenckes 
Corporation, Manville, R. I., include 
the election of JouN R. Crawrorp as 
president and C. R. StezpMAn as treas- 
urer. Mr. Crawford, who has been 
with the company for the past 85 years, 
starting as office boy, succeeds GrorcE 
R. Usquuart who has resigned to be- 
come vice-president of Commercial In- 
vestment Trust, Inc., of New York. Mr. 
Urquu art, who had previously been 
with the Bankers Trust Company, was 
appointed receiver of Manville-Jenckes 
in 1981 and became president in 1933 
when the company was reorganized. 


Frank B. Ricnmonp is now chair- 
man of the board at Crompton Com- 
pany, Crompton, R. I.; LAWRENCE 


RicHMonND is viee-chairman and treas- 
urer; JoHN L. RepMonp is president. 
Lawrence Richmond is also chairman 
of Crompton-Richmond, Inc., the com- 
pany’s factoring and selling organiza. 
tion. 


Donatp J. BrigHTMaNn has been ap. 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Textile Division of United States Rub- 
ber Company, according to an apn- 





Mr. Brightman 





nouncement from H. Gorpon Smits. 
division general manager. He will be 
in charge of sales and distribution for 
all products now being made in the 
company’s five textile mills. 


Maurice M. Cuarrin is now presi- 
dent and general manager of Bay State 
Thread Works, Springfield, Mass., suc- 
ceeding his father, who died recently. 


a enn 
Obituary 

Samvue. H. Strong, Stone & Company. 
New York, formerly in charge of 
Hoosier sheeting sales for Indiana 
Cotton Mills, Cannellton, Ind., died re- 
cently of a heart attack in Louisville, 
Kentucky. He was active in the civic 
affairs of Louisville, serving as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen from 

1921 through 1925. 


Mitton J. Herm, manager, Centra! 
Division, National Starch Products, 
Inc., Philadelphia, died recently at the 
age of 49. He had been connected with 
the organization for 25 years and was 
an active member of numerous trade 
organizations. 


RoBERtT D. HowerrTon, western sales 
manager at Chicago for Calco Chemi- 
cal Division, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, died recently at his home. He 
had formerly been connected with the 
textile dyeing and finishing business 


- in the South, and for some time after 


joining Calco he was a sales repre 
sentative in that territory. 


Epear B. , sales department, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Philadelphia, died 
recently at his home after an iliness 
of several weeks. He had been asso- 
ciated with the firm for approximately 
35 years, mainly in the sales division. 
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Working directly in back of the 
loom, the operator ties-in the warp 
in sections, each section or load 
being approximately 15” wide. The 
machine is hand-operated, usually 
at about 300 knots a minute. 


BARBER-COLMAN Partable 
WARP TYING MACHINE 


A “stumbler” on the knotter elim- The machine is light, sturdily built, It is compactly designed so it will work 


inates missing any ends, producing and can be easily and quickly moved _ in alleys as narrow as 12”. Models are 
a uniform row of firm knots. from one location to another. available for cotton, wool, or rayon. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMNAN COMMA,NPANY 
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MAKE NO LITTLE PLANS 
FOR TOMORROW 
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: \ ; There is no precedent to follow. Post-war 
L| planning for tomorrow is a new undertaking; 
calls for new thinking, and a new and un- 
selfish approach to all problems. 








If the American System of Free Competitive 
Enterprise is to survive it will be because 
American Business, American Labor, Ameri- 
can Capital, and American Government, go 
down the road together, following the prin- 
ciples of harmony, and accepting those re- 
straints that guarantee Freedom for all—alike. 


We, at SONOCO, are projecting our own ideas 
beyond our experiences to date, realizing 
that tomorrow will usher in a new day—for 
which we must be prepared on a broader 
and better scale. 
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) PAPER CARRIERS 
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Your Personality 
Can Be Improved 


PERSONALITY is one subject included and strongly 
emphasized in OLD-TIMER’s foremanship training 
course and is the title or theme of numerous articles 
on this page, However, OLD-TIMER believes it is such 
an important and necessary adjunct to every over- 
seer’s and superintendent’s personal -qualifications 
that he is always on the lookout for additional ideas 
pertaining to the subject to present to you in the hope 
of getting you to realize its full importance in rela- 
tion, not only to running your job, but to the ac- 
quirement of a happier and fuller life. 

Having recently read an article by Robert Quillen 
which brought out several points that we believe are 
significant and clearly stated, we wish to quote in 
part from his article for your benefit. He says, “Man 
is only a bundle of habits done up in a skin. And we 
are so much creatures of habit that anything done ev- 
ery day for a month becomes so familiar that we do 
it mechanically. . . . Knowing this in advance, and 
realizing its importance, anybody should be able to 
shape his own personality as definitely and exactly as 
a sculptor shapes a statue.” 

Boys, if that isn’t driving the nail home in one 
great blow of the hammer, OLD-TIMER doesn’t know 
what convincing argument is. What we can’t under- 
stand is that more superintendents and overseers do 
not realize it or just don’t give a damn whether they 
ever become outstanding or not. It really requires so 
little effort for a person to break himself of a bad hab- 
it, or of a habit that mars his personality, that no man 
or woman should be guilty of having what may be 
termed an objectionable personality but should be 
ever on the alert to improve that personality to where 
it will be a real asset. 

Remember some of the simple illustrations in the 
OLD-TIMER articles which proved to you how easy it 
is to change habits? For example, you carry your 
pocket knife or automobile key or some other object 
in the same pocket all the time, don’t you? Well, de- 
liberately put it in another pocket, and the first time 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the cunchine of living. 
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you want it, you will of course feel in the same old 
pocket for it and will then remember you had put it 


in another pocket. But keep it in the other pocket for 
a week and you will then go to that pocket for it with- 
out having to think. Doesn’t this prove that you can 
change your habits? Then, why in heck don’t you go 
on from there? 

Change the very bad habit of losing your tem- 
per, 

Change the very bad habit of having a grouch. 

Change the very bad habit of cursing. 

Change the very bad habit of using dirty slang. 

Change the very bad habit of. frowning. 

Change the very bad habit of being slouchy in 
your dress. 

No need for OLD-TIMER to take up space in enumer- 
ating your many bad habits. Darn it, you know them 
and your wife can probably tell you of quite a few 
you do not realize that you have, provided you are 
broad-minded enough to ask her, and then not get sore 
when she tells you. 

Yes, brother, all these little things come under the 
general head of personality, and if you are interested, 
as you should be, you will look up each and every one 
of the OLD-TIMER articles on personality and not just 
read them, but study them. CoTTON has given them 
to you for less than one dollar. If you will honest-to- 
goodness study them, thereby improving your per- 
sonality, you would not sell that achievement for one 
thousand dollars, or even ten thousand dollars, be- 
cause it will, in your life time, be worth far more to 
you than that. 


UNDERSTAND you, yeah, we are talking to you, the 
fellow who is reading this page, just as though we 
had recently been through your mill—well, as we start- 
ed to say, you are just a little short of help on that 
third shift, aren’t you? Or are you going by what the 
third shift second-hand tells you? You also know a 
room is a little harder to run when help is short, don’t 
you—that machinery is likely to be neglected more 
when help is short? Has any oiling been done on the 
third shift lately, or do you skip oiling on the third 
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shift? How many ends down on spinning, how many 
card laps run out, how many looms stopped—did your 
last third shift report show? When in heck have you 

seen that third shift anyhow; how do you know what 
a going on? If neither the overseer nor the superin- 
tendent has seen that third shift in a month, OLD- 
Timex will wager a ten dollar bill to most any old 
thing that they both could find some work to do if they 
would take a look at that third shift some morning 
about 4:00 A. M. 
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WALKING through a large spinning room, we were 


impressed with the large number of ends down at 
doffing time. Have you followed your doffers lately 
and counted the ends down after doffing? If you have 
a good set of doffers on the first shift who doff the 
frames so quickly that there is scarcely any time be- 
tween doffing one frame and the next one, then if 
your second shift doffers cannot doff a frame so 
quickly, what happens? In one mill we saw, the second 
shift frames all had to wait until the slower doffers 
could get to them. We counted, 22 frames stopped for 
doffing. Then, when the fast doffers came on again, 
they simply doffed the frames before they were full 
to get the doffing back to where it was yesterday, 80 
they would have more rest time between doffs. Has any 
mill a system requiring a certain number of minutes 
between doffing one frame and the next? 

Every observing overseer and superintendent 
knows that when work is. not | running well is, the 
time when everything seems, to go wrong. A simple 
illustration is that when the spinning is running well 
a spinner does not have. ‘Many “bung-ups” and conse- 
quently not many ruined top rolls, because she gets 
around her frames before the “bung-ups” get in bad 
shape; but when she is. having more ends down than 
usual, she cannot get around to all of the sides so 
often and therefore, when a “bung-up” starts, it gets 
no attention until it has stopped the scavenger roll, 
knocked down probably half the ends on that stand, 
and ruined one or more top rolls, The major cause 
for “bung-ups” is generally where the end next to the 
stand comes down and is allowed to make such a large 
lap on the scavenger roll that the cotton from that 
lap pushes down onto thé scavenger roll pin (gudgeon) 
until it causes the scavenger roll to stop. When this oc- 
curs, things go from bad to worse. With the scavenger 
roll stopped, loose cotton begins to accumulate on the 
guide board, along comes the overhead cleaner which 
blows the loose cotton onto the other ends, making 
numerous gouts and knocking down more ends, The 
longer the frame runs, the worse the “bung-up” gets 
and the longer it takes the spinner to straighten it 
out and get the ends running again. 

In one spinning room of over 80,000 spindles we 
found that almost 50 per cent of the spinners’ time 
of putting up ends was consumed in working on these 
bunged-up places. Not 50 per cent of all of the spin- 
ners’. time, but 50 per cent of the time she used to 
put up ends. 

_ Naturally, this is a very important problem, and 
the overseer did not realize it was consuming so 
much of the — time. No, they were not old spin- 


ning frames, as you have probably surmised, but all 
comparatively new spinning. Then, you say, some- 
thing was bad wrong. 

Right you are, brother, but not any one outstand- 
ing thing, just a bushel of little things. Those darn 
little things that will naturally creep into a room and 
that require a lot of training and attention to over- 
come. For one thing, we discovered that the roving 
traverse had too much throw on quite a large percent- 
age of the frames, that is, the roving traverse would 
carry the roving too near the end of the top roll, and 
this caused the end (roving coming through) to get 
off the end of the top roll and stop the roll. The loose 
cotton would then get onto the scavenger roll pin and 
stop the scavenger roll. In some cases, the roving 
traverse was not divided properly on its traverse 
across the top roll. It would traverse right out to the 
edge of one end of the top roll and be short at the 
other end of the top roll. 

We of course found numerous other causes for 
“bung-ups” which would not be applicable to your 
spinning; therefore, it is hardly appropriate to men- 
tion them here. However, next time you have a “work- 
running-bad” spell in your spinning room, have a man 
walk over your room every 10 minutes and count the 
“bung-ups” and the number of ends down at each 
“bung-up”. Have another man clock all the spinners 
he can on the time it takes to straighten out a “bung- 
up”, and you may get some information that will 
enable you to improve your production and, at the 
same time, save a large number of gouts being made, 
besides doing your spinners a mighty good turn. 


How about having a pencil-pad on each frame s0 
the spinner can note the ends down that the doffer 


leaves for her to put up? That’s right, the spinner 
won’t have any as soon as the doffer finds out what 
the pad is there for, but it may be worth the trouble 
at that. . 


More About Increasing 
Your Vocabulary 

IT Is A true saying that you cannot get iiiadttiig 
out of your head which has never been in it.: That 
idea was the inspiration for the system we devised 
to increase your vocabulary, a system which will put 
the meaning of words into your head so you not only 
can remember them but, having been stored in your 
head, those words will automatically come out to ex- 
press your thoughts. 

If you were not very much impressed with the 
OLD-TIMER article on vocabulary (page 103 of the De- 
cember 1942 issue of COTTON) suppose you read it 
again. Maybe it will catch you this time, and if it 
does interest you sufficiently to.cause you to give the 
system a 30-day trial, OLD-TIMER will not prod you 
about it again, because he knows it will not be neces- 
sary. You will realize how you are increasing not 
only your vocabulary but your general knowledge. You 
will enjoy conversation more than you ever have be- 
cause of a mastery of words to express your thoughts 
so much more convincingly and that ability makes 
your capacity for creating new ideas many times 
keener than you had ever expected or hoped it would 
be. . You have all to gain and nothing to lose, brother, 
by giving it a trial. 
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POSTWAR 


TEXTILE ENGINEERING 





CAPABLE COUNSEL 


PRODUCTION efficiency and profits in the 
postwar era will be largely regulated by 
the physical layout and construction of 
your plant itself. 

Robert and Company offers the serv- 
ices of an experienced, well-rounded or- 
ganization; members of our staff are 
thoroughly familiar with the newest de- 
velopments and improvements in textile 
production methods. Working as com- 
plete, specialized departments, under one 
central executive head, this firm is qual- 


ified to deal expertly with every im- 


portant phase of textile architecture and 
engineering. 


ROBERT ano COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ACOURACY 


OILS 


SPECIALTIES FOR 
Scouring 
Stripping 
Penetrating 
Finishing 


FOR ALL oe Ss 


Accurate compounding of Zurnoil 
processing and finishing special- 
ties under rigid laboratory con- 
trol is responsible for their uni- 
formity. This uniformity makes 
them trouble-free to the user; 
saves time and money; gives re- 
sults which are reflected in the 
excellence of the finished prod- 
ucts which bear many of the great- 
est names in textiles. Sixty years 
of continuing research enables us 


to supply your every need for the 


economical processing and finish- 
ing of all natural and synthetic 
fibres. Your inquiries are solicited. 











O. F. ZURN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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confidence, if supported by the financial and credit services of a 

strong factoring organization. 

Factoring enables a manufacturer to retain his own capital funds 

in his own business, instead of providing capital for the customers 

who buy his products: — at the same time factoring provides for 
hele dist as qetie tales om thie wuiutiaben. 

The factor assumes all risks of credit losses, and makes available 





immediately in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 
Wider distribution and greater sales volume can be attained through 
factoring, without risk of credit losses, and on less invested capital. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Jolu P. Maguire & 
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Timing the Harness 
and Picking Motion 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the April 1942 issue of COTTON, page 148, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7258” wrote about the loom pick- 
ing motion. Although that was some time ago, I 
hope it is not too late to add my bit. One thing he 
forgot to give was the loom model of the motion un- 
der discussion. This is very important, as fixer- 
learners are often misled, and botch up easy jobs, 
through lack of definite information. Of course, 
older fixers, having worked on various loom makes and 
‘thodels, will recognize the motion mentioned as a 
Draper. Or will they? The Stafford (of which 
many are still in active service) likewise employ a 
similar picking motion. Or do they? They. also 
were built with the batwing motion. And let us not 
forget that Crompton & Knowles looms are also 
equipped with cone or batwing motion. And Draper 
has the batwing motion, too. Quite confusing, don’t 
you think so? And adding to the confusion, you can 
take your pick of under-cone as well as over-cone pick 
motion. — 

Starting with the question on relation of the pick- 
ing and shedding, it is the writer’s opinion that the 
picking is positive while the shedding is secondary. 
To prove this, time your shedding first, and the pick- 
ing last, and see how many times.the entire function- 
ing of the loom will be off. Whereas, if the picking 
is set first and the shedding last, the loom will operate 
for months without any major breakdowns. 

Setting the Sweep 

On all. picking motions, an ideal set-up for the 
sweep is to have the sweep stick and lug straps slight- 
ly above horizontal on the power-strap side. The 
sketch, Fig. 1, will give an idea as to the reason. Keep 
the power strap up or at horizontal—never below. 
Once the power strap must be lowered below this line, 
something is radically wrong, and loom trouble will 
be frequently encountered. In fact, a section that is 
turning out many seconds and low production, will 
be found to have the majority of the looms running 
with lowered power straps. 

There is an answer for every adjustment. Let us 
see what takes place when certain changes are made 
in the sweep, power strap, and other movements on 
picking arms, etc., from the sweep. 

If the power strap A, is lowered to position Al, 
the picking is later but more sweep is. obtained and 
this increases the pick. If the power strap is raised 
to position A, the pick is earlier but sweep is less, 
thus reducing the pick. You can figure this out for 
yourself by noting that when the power strap is low- 
ered, it allows more distance for the pick to travel 
before the power takes effect on the stick. When the 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of his de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
wae parileddas cho Gab Wil We prtipelly aad be. 


fore publishing. 


power strap is raised, this distance is lessened. You 
can prove this by slanting a pencil or other object to 
serve as an example. Note the vertical line A3 which 
proves the problem. 

Now give attention to the pick arm C. On cone 
motions, moving the holder C towards the end of the 
shaft, increases the pick on either under- or over-cone 
motions, whereas moving the holder towards the shaft, 
decreases the pick. Supposing we take an over-cone 
motion as an example; this brings the shaft up over 
the cam, with the arm pointing downwards. Thus by 
moving the holder C towards point C1 increases the 
pick; whereas moving towards shaft C2 decreases the 
pick. 

An explanation of the foregoing principles follows: 
The point of the arm travels in the widest arc, there- 
fore the closer the holder is to the point, the more 
sweep will be obtained. 

On batwing motions, the picking arm is usually 
a definite height, and no up or down adjustments are 
possible. However, these arms are generally supplied 
with slots by which the length of the sweep stick B 
can be increased or decreased. The reason for this is 
to make finer adjustments, avoiding the necessity of 
moving the lug strap when such adjustments are 








FIG, 1 















™* “3°, vy A gyss oP AT sweep stick. “C”, holder. 
, pick stick. “E”, parallel strap. “F’, cone on shaft. 
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required to be made for particular purposes. | 

Now, just how long should the sweep be? Each 
loom model has a set formula for this length. The 
length for an X-2 loom is entirely different from the 
length for an XK loom (Draper) or for a C. & K. 
loom. To give, for instance, the measurement of 1314 
inches for certain model C. & K. looms, would be cor- 
rect on some, but would lead fixer-learners astray if 
they are working on Draper XD looms, or on the new- 
er C. & K. S5 looms. So we suggest arriving at this 
length by writing the loom builders direct for this 
information; if.such is necessary. 

However, there is still another way to arrive at a 
certain adjustment—by measuring the start of the 


Pick from the fell of the cloth. 


Relation of Pick to Fell of Cloth 
- Regardless of how the shedding is timed, the pick 


should be first set according to the fell of the cloth. 
A loose reed will give a different length than a solid 


reed. A heavy construction will cause a difference 
between such a weave and a light weave. So the best 


method of timing the start of the pick is after the 


warp is mounted and a half yard or so has been woven. 
_ The proper. procedure to set this starting-of-the- 


pick is to see if the crank shaft is in time (one thing 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7258” overlooked). 

On most Draper models, the pick should start ae 
the crank shaft is top center (See Fig. 2). On most 
Crompton & Knowles looms, it is advantageous to set 
the crank shaft slightly past top center. The reason 
for this is the loom, having reached the top center 
position, is somewhat slowed down if the picking 
starts at top center. If the crank shaft has swung 
over top center, picking is smoother and easier. Quite 
often, a loom jerking at the pick, or giving a heavy 
pounding noise, will be smoothed in running and 
noise, if adjustments are made to start the pick after 
the shaft has. passed top center. 


On cone-motion looms, the writer sets the crank 


shaft with the cams in center position. On. batwing 
motions, the crankshaft can be timed with the vertical 
position of the picking cams. This is shown in Fig. 
8. (Crompton & Knowles looms); also used on other 
makes with batwing motion. 

To time the crank shaft, all bolts, etc., holding the 
shaft in position must be loosened in order to lift the 
crank shaft gear out of mesh with the drive shaft 
gear. Next the crank shaft is turned so the picking 
cams are in a vertical position (plain loom or multiple- 
box loom.) The crank shaft is now lifted up out of 
mesh with the drive shaft gear and turned so the 
crank arms are one to two teeth past top center, After 
re-meshing the gears, make sure the cams have not 
moved and that the shaft has been set as instructed 
before securing all bolts, etc. 

2 Next we position the shoe in time with the drive 
shaft so it is set in a positive position. The shoes 
should always be kept in this same position. There 
are several settings; the settings, of course, corre- 


sponding to the loom model. On most C. & K. looms, 


the shoes are timed so the points dre directly below 
on a vertical line with the back end of the shaft; 


or the back edge of the picking cam, or half way 


position in relation to each other, If other settings | 
are made later, they are then treated individually.) 

And now we come to the setting of the pick with 
the fell.of the cloth. Here, too, there is a wide range 
of settings. On many Draper models, this setting 
may vary from 1%4-inch to 2%4-inch. On C, & K. looms 
the setting may be from 2%4-inch to 34-inch. (In 
some few models the above settings may vary still 
more.) For instance: On the Draper XU loom, the 
setting should be approximately 2 inches from the 
fell of. the cloth to the reed on the start of the pick, 
whereas on the Draper XK, this measurement is about 
23% inches. 

Taking one loom as an example in reaching this 
adjustment (we will take the C. & K. loom on which 
we just timed the crank shaft), this loom should 
pick at 8 inches. Having timed the shoes, we take 
the handwheel and turn the lay over on the pick, so 
the reed should measure 8 inches from the fell of the 
cloth. Using a steel ruler for the purpose, the dis- 
tance is—for instance—3%% inches. To arrive at 8 


inches, the picking ball is moved in the cam arm slot 


so it will strike the shoe earlier and bring the desired 
distance. If further adjustments are necessary, they 
are made on the sweep (lug) stick and power strap, 
always remembering to keep the horizontal position 

















2. “A”, crank shaft with arm 2 — _ - cen- 
ter “A-1”. “A.2", bottom center .. . 


srive rg ot showing pick cam (arm) on 

all “C” should fit against shoe 

ready to ne pick. Do not move shoe after 

me te correct positi ‘-*« * a b. ia . ad 
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of the sweep stick, as previously mentioned. 


Supposing the loom bangs off, attpe seaking' these 
adjustments. Then what? 2 


Sitesi thin Rane ene Otte 


The reason for loom bang-offs, after making pick- 
timing adjustments, are mainly due to late picking. 
If, however, the pick has been set according to the 
foregoing suggestions, little trouble should be experi- 
enced. Supposing, though, the loom bangs off. First, 
measure the sweep of the pick stick picker from its 
to its front position. This measurement varies. 
the C. & K. just timed, the length of sweep for 
picker should be approximately 814 to 9 inches. 
Draper X model looms, the distance varies from 
te 6 to 814 inches. 

If the measurement is greater than the maximum 
desired, raise the power strap and/or lengthen the 
sweep (lug) stick. If it is less than the minimum 
desired, lower the power strap and/or shorten the 
sweep stick. Lengthening and shortening is done by 
the lug strap or picking arm bolt. 

Again, we have loom bang-offs from too much 
pick. If the shuttle is picked too quick and early into 
the opposite box, the protector rod is often jarred into 
bouncing, causing the knock-off daggers to strike into 
the bunter. When this takes place, the shuttle will 
be seated completely in the box. On a bang-off due 
to a late or slow pick, the shuttle fails to go into the 
box all the way. 

And now, if the loom still persists in banging off, 
or if you have failed in making the desired adjust- 
ments as suggested, there is but one source of trouble 
which must be remedied to assure the desired pick. 
This is a badly worn shoe or pick point. If shoes or 
points are allowed to become badly worn, the entire 
section will fall to pieces when least expected. To 
make the job of fixing interesting and easy, keep all 
shoes and points in perfect order. 

If points start to flatten out, remove them and 
grind the correct toe so a snappy pick can be main- 
tained. If shoes become flattened, grind the right 
point so a good pick can be secured. In grinding away 
metal, be careful so as to retain as much of the 
chilled surface as possible. Once the chilled metal 
has been ground away, wearing is fast. And by all 
means, keep the picking motion well oiled and greased. 
At least 75 per cent of all bang-offs due to picking 


J 


TEE 


‘motion are due to badly worn points and shoes. 


Timing of the Shed 


After the picking motion has been timed and the 
loom operated for a half yard or so, it is time to make 
the necessary shedding. There are three settings; 
early, even, and late. On Draper looms, the usual 
settings are considered even when the crank shaft is 
on bottom center or about 2% inches from the fell 
of the cloth. On C. & K. looms, the even setting is 
when the crank shaft is front center or when the 
reed is full front against the fell of the cloth. 

On plain weaves, there are several desirable set- 
tings. On high-twist yarns, a late setting is prefer- 
able. On low-twist yarns, even setting is preferred. 
On twill and satin weaves, some mills desire an early 


setting of the harness for best resuits. 

Let us take the C. & K. loom once’more as an ex- 
ample. We are running a twist yarn for warp and 
filling. We desire the shedding timed 14-inch late. 
This requires the reed to strike‘the fell of the cloth 
and turn over %4-inch at*which point the shafts are 
all equally level viewed at ‘their top. In other words, 
the shafts on the down movement have reached the 
exact height that the shafts on the up movement have 
reached. This allows the filling yarn to fall into the 
beat-up position before the warp yarns have crossed, 
preventing hang-knots, end breakage and other de- 
fects. 

In timing, the head-motion adjustment controlling 
the shaft movement is loosened, the harness are lev- 
eled, and the crank shaft turned to the desired posi- 
tion. You will notice that this shedding has not 
been timed with the pick, but with the fell of the cloth 
according to weave. 

If an early timing is desiréil, the harness must be 
level before the reed strikes the cloth. If %-inch 
early timing is called for, the harness are moved to 
level position, the movement control loosened, and 
crank shaft turned to position the reed 14-inch before 
striking the fell of the cloth. After making all ad- 
justments, correct timing is tested to make sure loose 
play in gears and shedding mechanism has not thrown 
the timing out. 

And, last of all, make sure that the timing is 
equalized from the right and left side. 

ConTRispuToR No. 7382 


te 
Maintaining Strength 
with Less Doublings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

.In his question on page: 121, sak 1943 issue of 
Corron, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7444” opens up a subject 
that has always been of interest and will continue so 
as long as cotton manufacturing exists. 

Specifically, he would like to. know if it is possible 
to meet the new Draper standards for breaking 
strength on warp yarn with doublings cut down to a 
minimum. In other words, just what is the best way 
to attain the new Draper standards and manufacture 
at as low a cost as possible? 

There are so many things that can influence break- 
ing strength that I believe it is necessary to go back 
to the start of the preparation in the opening room 
to discuss this matter thoroughly. 

Assuming that the cottori selected is all right, it 
is necessary that proper airing and blending be pro- 
vided. If this is not watched and provided for care- 
fully the uniformity of breaking strength so desir- 
able in a well run mill will be affected. Of course, 
too, this fluctuation in break will be noticed in 
the difference in the spinner’s job load from the ends 
down when the work is running well as against periods 
when something happens that causes the ends down 
per thousand spindles to increase. The care in keep- 
ing the blend right certainly influences ends down in 
spinning and breaking strength of yarn. It may be 
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a little beside the subject, but a very capable spinner 
told me several weeks ago that his absentee problem 
-is nothing when the work runs.well and is really 
serious if anything affects the running of the work. 

Next let us consider picking. Are we getting the 
proper number of blows per inch? Are we using the 
right kind of beaters? I personally do not. believe in 
running beaters any faster than is necessary. The 
fabric being. made, along with knowledge as to the 
type and grade of cotton being used, will give one 
the information necessary to start tests to arrive at 
the standard blows. per inch needed in a particular 
mill. Do not take the other fellow’s standard. Set up 
«your own on what is best for. your mill. . 

_ Next let us consider the card. How fast are we 
running the licker-in? How much do we know about 
- the effect that the speed of the card has on breaking 
~strength? Since we are dealing now with the subject 
of carded warp yarn, I can’t help but think of some 
of the card rooms.I have visited in my time. I have 
. seen carders running cards very slow on carded work 
that did not justify it, considering the product the 
‘ mill was turning out. One incident of my early ex- 
perience stands out.. A new agent came to a mill 
where I was a second hand. My overseer was very 
practical, in fact I have yet to meet his equal, even 
though his schooling was very limited. He was an 
open-minded fellow and very eager to learn. He had 
great respect for men who came out of textile schools. 

One day this new agent, who had spent all his 
previous years.in combed yarn mills, asked my over- 
seer how in the name of goodness he expected to get 
good results in breaking strength with the speed at 
which he was running the cards. The agent, having 
been used to slow speed doffers and a very good look- 
ing card web, could not reconcile the product we were 
running with that he had been used to. My boss told 
the agent that for the product he was making, clean- 
liness of the stock did not matter. All he was: con- 
cerned with was that the resulting card sliver make 
yarn that would be strong and weave well. After a 
number of tests it was proven to the agent that the 
overseer was right as to the strength of the yarn being 
made and as to loom efficiency tests which proved 
that the warps wove well. Asked to account for the 
results he was getting with such high production, the 
‘ overseer’s only reply was that he didn’t let the cotton 
stay in the card too long to cause any damage or pro- 
duce any effect on the breakin atréngth. So much 
for the card, but at any rate, tests for the best results 
are necessary. 

As this is a discussion on carded work, we will 
next proceed to the drawing frame. This operation 
is, to my way of thinking, one of the most important. 
Its effect on the resulting sliver is so great that it 
cannot be given too much attention. I like cushion 
top rolls in preference to metallic rolls, and I say this 
after a lot of experience with both kinds. The cushion 
top roll does such a good job of drafting and its action 
on the fibers is such that it makes for a much smooth- 
er and evener sliver. The sliver has more luster or 
sheen when made with cushion top rolls as compared 
with metallic rolls and the breaking strength of the 
yarn made from these two types of rolls is in favor 
of the cushion rolls. 
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_to good running work. The doublings made at. this 





I believe two processes of drawing are essential 


operation tend toward a uniformity of sliver that 
eliminates many troubles in subsequent processes. I 
have seen jobs run with one process but at times it 
occurs to me that it is false economy and that for the 
savings made in drawing, the efficiency loss in weav- 
ing plus uneven cloth more than offsets the gains. 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7444” states that he has 24 
doublings in his mill. This-indicates to me that he 


_possibly is running one process of drawing with two 


processes of roving, with double roving creeled in the 
spinning department. 

I have given my opinion as to one-process draw- 
ing, and if he is running two processes of roving I 
feel he is getting plenty of variation which of course 
reflects itself in the running of the work and in the 
breaking strength. I would prefer to see two processes 
of drawing and one process of roving with double 
creeled roving in spinning. This would make 6 x 6 x 
2 =< 72 doublings. If he felt the cost of this method 
was too high, I would still stay with two-process draw- 
ing and a single. process of roving and creel singly 
in the spinning department. This would be 6 x 6 
— $6 doublings. I would recommend the use of any 
of the new controlled or Superdraft frames that are 
available in the card room with long draft in the 
spinning department. 

I do realize that roving creeled double in the spin- 
ning department is the thing to do for good breaking 
strength. It has been my experience that the differ- 
ence between yarn made from single-creeled roving 
and double-creeled roving shows a difference of 4 to 5 
pounds in favor of the double-creeled roving in spin- 
ning on skein break. Drafting from single roving 
and from double roving offers an opportunity for 


comparison that is readily apparent to the eye when 


watching the yarn being spun. The yarn from double 
roving is more uniform in appearance and stronger, 
as indicated by the results of the skein breaking tests. 
This is where the matter of using a better staple 
cotton comes in. In cases where great savings are 


made by using single roving in the spinning room, it 


has been my experience that a better staple has to be 
purchased. We used to use a good strong inch cotton 
in our warp when we were entirely on double creeled 
roving. When we went to single-creeled roving we 
bought 1 1/16-inch. Even with the 1 1/16-inch cotton 
we are still a little shy of the new Draper standards. 
Wherever we use double roving creeled in spinning 
we are well up on the new standard. 

It is my belief that if all the precautions neces- 
sary in the preparation of good roving are taken, 
plus the use of the latest roving processes, that yarn 
can be made that will very nearly approximate any- 
thing turned out previously by the use of a great 
many doublings. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7444” says he 
remembers when he had 2,000 doublings at his mill. 
This number of doublings, of course, was too great, 
and by the same token, I feel he is too low in getting 
down to 24. We are using 36 doublings to good ad- 
vantage in one of our lines, and are also using 72 
and 144 in two other lines with very good results. It 
is my belief that with these ranges of doublings either 
coarse or fine good strong yarn can be made. Wher- 
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Reasons 


WHY YOU'LL DO A BETTER JOB OF CARD 
GRINDING WITH ALOXITE CARD 
GRINDING FILLET... ifs grooved 


7, It’s coated with the hard sharp grains of Aloxite, 
the manufactured aluminum oxide abrasive. 


2 , Cuts faster and cleaner. 


5S. itis uniformly flexible—retains its flexibility and 
is easy to apply. 

Z, It’s longer wearing because of the durability of the 
abrasive grain, the extra heavy, non-stretching, cloth 
backing—and the strength of the special glue bond 
prevents grain shedding. 3 


S. And Aloxite Card Grinding Fillet has a grooved 
coating or grinding surface assuring a faster cutting 
action and a proper point on the wires. 


Made in America—and it is always available from your 
supply house or The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Manufacturers of Texelox the improved 
take-up roll covéring. 


Fillet Cloth Cy CARBORUNDUM 


(Carborundum, Aloxite and Texalox are registered trade-marks of and indicate 
manufacture by The Carborundum Company) 
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ever, as stated previously, a single process of roving 
is made in the card room and creeled singly in the 
spinning, thought should be given to using a little 


longer staple of cotton. Whenever making yarn from | 


a single process roving (a roving made direct from 
drawing) considerable attention should be given to 
the twist put into the roving. The residual twist that 
remains in roving made from creeled roving rather 
than drawing sliver amounts to as much as one or 
two teeth difference in twist. It is well to experiment 
with this twist on the latest roving processes because 
the breaking strength of the yarn made will be ma- 
terially affected by the amount of twist put into the 
roving. 

As breaking strength is the subject of this dis- 
cussion, it might be well to bring out a few things 
on spinning practice that might influence the results 
obtained. 

1. Humidity. You can’t get the best results un- 
less you have good humidity conditions. The good 
section man, second hand and overseer continually 


watch humidity. They keep a close check on open | 


windows and find out which way the wind is blowing. 
If any windows are allowed to be opened, they are 


opened on the side of the room opposite to the way. 


the wind is blowing. 

2. Rolls, Careful attention should be given to 
rolls, their setting and condition. A bad roll causes 
weak and uneven yarn. 

8. Speeds. Experiments. should be made with 
different front roll and spindle speeds. 

4. Twist in yarn. Tests should be made to de- 
termine the best twist possible to give good strong 
yarn and good running work. 

5. Skewers. Skewers should be checked regular- 
ly to. see that they are not dragging. With the use of 
larger roving packages on long draft spinning a little 
drag can cause weak yarn. 

6. Trumpets. How often do you check to see if 


the trumpets are clogged up, causing stretched roving? | 


7. Draft. Are you drafting too much? Sometimes 
in the interest of saving money the draft is extended 
too much. I have had a rule of a draft of 1 for every 
1/16-inch of cotton which seems to work out all right 
in long draft spinning. 

8. Vibrating spindles. How often do you have 
your spindles plumbed and your frames lined and 
leveled? Vibrating spindles cause weak yarn. 

9. Shaky ring rail. A maintenance program that 
keeps such things as shaky ring rails checked helps 
to prevent making weak yarn. 

10. Travelers. Constant research into traveler 
life and the effect of the traveler on the yarn being 
made is important. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7461 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Since we have reduced our doublings considerably, 
the discussion that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7444” requested 
in the June issue of CoTTON from those who have had 


_. the doublings decreased and are able to get Draper’s 
ld. or new standard breaking strength for carded 


warp yarns is very interesting to us. } 
Several lots of cotton that we have received re- 
cently caused a decrease in our break factor, as “CON- 


TRIBUTOR No, 7444” seems to have experienced. This 
cotton stapled about as well as our usual run but 
when used alone the breaking strength showed a de- 
cided drop. Our conclusion was that this decrease in 
tensile strength was due to the deterioration of the 
fiber which might have occurred before picking. A 
great many bales of this cotton that gave us a de- 
crease were also damaged on the sides and ends, but 
with the use of a stiff brush and a piece of card 
clothing on a board, the dirty and damaged cotton was 
removed, 

- An important consideration in trying to secure the 
best breaking strength possible is in the actual blend- 
ing obtained; this is not necessarily solved by a large 
number of bales per mixing, as the amount of blend- 
ing depends directly upon the number of bales of 
cotton that are represented in each blending at one 
time. Although our opening room space is limited 
to 18 bales, by the full use of 6 blending feeders, we 
have a resultant blend of 108 bales. While discussing 
blending, it would be well to check the amount of re- 
workable waste returned to the opening room and see 
whether this is being blended properly with the other 
cotton. A specific blending feeder should be designat- 
ed el running the returned waste. 

The following comparison of yarn breaks from . 
Mill A and Mill B shows that with the same number 
of total doublings through the mill, the double-creeled 
spinning has an advantage over the single-creeled. 
The cotton is not from the same lot but is of the 
same grade and staple. The organizations of the two 
mills follow: 



































Mill 9 49° Mill saad 
om, Pieser Lap _................ 19.26 14.50 
Beats Per Inch _. 95 72 
Gr, Card Sliver 52 53 
Card Draft 112 119 
Pounds Per Hr. Carded ...... 10 8 
Ends Up On Sliver Lapper ._ 16 16 
Gr. Drawing Sliver _. 60 56 
Drawing Draft 14.62 14.39 
Slubber Draft —_—— 3.89 
Intermediate Draft —— 5.30 
Controlled Draft 18.63 —_— 
_H. R. Intermediate — ma 1.42 
H. R. Controlled Draft _.__. 2.62 —_—— 
No. Warp Yarn 21.25 21.25 
Spinning Draft 16.22 15.68 


As shown by the comparison, Mill “A” has 16 
doublings in the card room and double creeling in the 
spinning. Mill “B” doubles 32 times in the card room 
and has single creeling in the spinning. Both of these 


| ee run 1-inch Middling cotton. 


The following results were obtained from 1,600 
skein breaks as taken from the regular sizing reports: 











Mili el. ae Mill sed Sa 
Yarn Number 21.25 21.25 
Pounds Breakage 96.80 96.47 
Break Factor 2,057 2,050 


The limitations governing the number of doublings 
would seem to depend upon the number of yarn desired 
and how well the cotton can be blended, cleaned, and 
evenly carded into sliver. An increase, as well as a 
decrease, in the number of operations or doublings 
can be detrimental to good strong even yarn. “CON- 


TRIBUTOR No. 7444” undoubtedly had too many dov- 
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Oil Looms 
Less Often 


Dripping, leaking oils 
require frequent applica- 
tion. They get on warps 
and woven goods and 
cause oil spot damage 
which reduces Weave 
Room production. 





Drip-less, waste-less 
NON-FLUID OIL, stays 
in bearings and off goods 
so avoids oil spot losses. 
It outlasts oil many times 
over, so cuts cost of lu- 
brication and keeps 
looms in steady, profit- 
able service. 











Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 






Falis L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. ©. 
Southern 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
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LITTLE THINGS 


That Make a 


BIG DIFFERENCE 














KENTEX 


APRON ~ 4 
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Textile aprons bear the same relationship to 
spinning and card-room frames that the 
gyroscope bears to the plane, or the carbu- 
retor to the automobile . . . They are little, 
but vital to the top performance of the big 
unit of which they are a small part. 


=i 


Precision built of finest bark-tanned or chrome 
leather, and gauge tested for uniformity— 
KENTEX aprons are demonstrating that they 
can be depended upon to keep long-draft 
spinning and card-room machinery running 
to full production, with less time out for 
replacements, 




















Write for Prices and 
free samples of 
KENTEX 
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Two views of Babnson Humiduct-Precipitron Textile Installation 


I944-. year for 


important developments 





Big things are expected in 1944—in world 
affairs, and in industry. 


Behind the scenes, research and technical 
development work have gone on, even as 
demands have grown and accumulated. 
New and higher standards in industrial 
air conditioning will, one day soon, be- 
come realities. 


Bahnson has perfected improved systems 
of air conditioning for worker comfort and 
production efficiency ....as in the new 
HUMIDUCT System, available with elec- 
trostatic air cleaning, heating, cooling, 
dehumidifying, or in any combination— 
automatically controlled. 


1944 is a good year to make plans for “air 
superiority” in your plant. 





S66 DREWRY S&T. $3 WORTH ST. 976 ‘WEST Gru ST. 








ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
703 EMBREE se tara W. J. WESTAWAY GO., LTO. 
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blings to begin with, but if he is running medium 
counts or under he should be able to get Draper's 
standard with his present 24 doublings. 

It is believed that those who have mills with single- 
process pickers will readily agree that the finished lap 
they are producing is superior to the one made on the 
former two or three processes. This is a good example 
where doublings are actually harmful. The use of a 
lap tester will aid greatly in detecting faulty laps 
made by choked flues, sluggish evener motions, dam- 
aged screens, worn bearings and rollers, and many 
other parts that slip the usual observation. — 

Cards operated at high speeds cannot produce the 

same quality web as slow carding. Recent comments 
on excessive licker-in speeds have agreed that sucl. 
increases definitely reduce the break factor of the 
yarn. It is assumed that periodic checks are made 
to determine the percentage of waste removed, cloth- 
ing and parts in good working condition, and settings 
well proportioned for the particular cotton and class 
of work needed. 
Drawings can be the source of much good work 
or they can be one of our greatest problems. We get 
‘good results with the long draft drawing using a 16- 
end sliver lap, and in our opinion the top roll arrange- 
ment having three front rolls of composition with the 
two back rolls fluted is preferable; however, the all- 
composition rolls are satisfactory. The success of the 
composition rolls depends upon the condition we keep 
them in by frequent buffing. The sliver tester is 
particularly helpful in determining roll settings, worn 
parts, and other factors that have a tendency to lower 
‘breaking strength. 

The same reasoning applies to the use of the rov- 
ing tester. In our own experience we have been able 
to reduce our twist and make other adjustments that 
enabled us to produce a better yarn. Of course, good 
settings and changes can be made without the tester, 
but it serves the purpose well. 

Much has been said concerning specialized opera- 
tions in the textile industry and here does seem to be 
an opportunity to improve the strength and quality 
of the yarn. It is a reasonable deduction that the 
fewer duties the operator has to perform the more 
efficient he should be. There are many examples 
of this through the mill that are worth attention. 

The plants that were compared in the foregoing 
table have changed from old style draft to long draft 
spinning and the card room machinery either replaced 
with new or re-conditioned to meet the demand. Before 
these renovations were made both miils had about 
1,200 doublings through the mill. Although we do 
not have reports to substantiate our results, it is well 
to say the finished yarn is stronger and superior to 
what we were spinning with the old arrangement, and 
that this better yarn is reflected in the general run- 
ning of the mills. It is not claimed that a reduction 
in the number of doublings increased our breaking 
strength, but we have improved to the extent that such 
reduction has not prevented us from exceeding Draper 
standards for carded warp yarns. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7462 
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Obermater 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a@ complete cycle on the same moterial carrier 


Builders of 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fr 


Beams ° Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 


Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


bi 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 
* 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 





355 WALTON AVENUE * NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 


When Writing Advertisers, Pleas 
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The Best Way 
to Save is to 








UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


Only the Best 














good piece of equip- 
ment is always more economical in the long run than a 
shoddy piece . . . and ring travelers do get a long run! 
You can save metal for your country . . . time. and 
money for your company . . . by using Universal Stand- 
ard Ring Rectan with the Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge which produces ideally smooth, even yarn. Made 
and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all. kinds and 
counts of yarns .. . each U. S. Ring Traveler is a piece 
of precision equipment, durable, delicately balanced 
ons Seeey rec et, accurately uniform in weight 


Send your exact 
ments for samples which 
you can use and prove in 
your own mill. Write di- 
rect, or to the nearest 


representative. 
a] 








Sealed metal containers 
guarentee that your U. S. 
Travelers will be full- 
count, factory-perfect. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO- 
STANDARD 





UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENCE, 
R. 1. 





GREENVILLE, 
‘$C, 





AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treasurer 











Moore on Opening 
Compressed Cotton 


EDITorR COTTON: 





I note the request of “ConTrIsuTOR No. 7477”, 


with respect to properly opening compressed cotton, 
and believe that an outline of our own method may 
be helpful to him since, as you know, we use com- 
pressed cotton exclusively. 

Our cotton is laid out on the opening room floor 
in a 44-bale mix, and we feed from these 44 bales into 
six hopper feeders, taking a part of three separate 
bales every time we put a bundle of cotton into the 
hopper feeders. Using this method, we believe we 
have as good a mix as possible going to our pickers at 
all times. | 

Our cotton is not permitted to bloom out, but is 
opened up each morning. The ties and bagging are 
taken off, and we immediately start feeding this cot- 
ton into the hopper feeders. 

In our opening line, we have three hopper feeders 
feeding onto a blending apron through a bale breaker, 
then a Buckley beater, and through two Centrif-Air 
machines in tandem. It is then delivered onto a 
blending table where the cotton from two lines of 
openers is delivered to a condenser in the picker room, 
where it is distributed to the pickers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7483 
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A Year of Decision 


(Continued from page 90) 
fused to recognize the realities of the situation and 
demanded that the inflation be continued. The gov- 
ernment which went into office in 1933 undertook 
to continue this inflation and has continued it to 
the present day. We have therefore lived on an 
inflationary basis for at least 26 years. 

If the motiey now being borrowed were from the 
people themselves, from the surplus funds now used 
to bid up prices in the consumer goods market, the 
situation would be less disturbing. But with prac- 
tically all the borrowing being from the banks, 
which is exactly the same thing as printing green- 
backs, there is plenty of cause for worry. The peo- 
ple simply are not awake to the seriousness of our 
financial situation. 

Following this war, the inflation which has now 
become a national habit will be accelerated by the 
enormous amount of printing press money in circu- 
lation. Most people seem to feel that a country 
which has lived on an inflationary basis for 26 years 
can keep it up forever. Maybe it can, but there is 
nothing in recorded history to make it seem plaus- 
ible. Yet, right now we are making vast and grandi- 
ose plans for postwar boondoggles to be financed 
with more borrowings and more promises. 

A community prospers through the creation of 
wealth, not through its distribution; and a com- 
munity which is destroying wealth at the rate of two 
hundred million dollars a day is foolish to think that it 
is moving onto Easy Street. 
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Sailors in the U.S. Navy wear fine surah necker- 
chiefs woven of solution-dyed black Koda, 
Eastman continuous-filament acetate rayon. One 
reason for the Navy’s selection of Koda is its 


mildew resistance .. . a resistance which does not 


depend on special finishes, but is characteristic of 


the yarn. Other factors are black Koda’s excep- 
tional fastness to sunlight . . . this smooth yarn’s 
soil resistance . . . its ease of laundering. Qualities 


that fit Eastman acetate rayon for ocean duty 
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are also helping to build superior service weaves 
for home front needs. For further information 
about Koda, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, 
Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, sales 
representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Corpo- 


ration, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 


ACETATE RAYON 
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Mill owners who have used S & W maintenance service are 
reaping its benefits in more efficient production, in less 
waste of precious yarns, in minimizing down time, and ’‘in 
lowering rejects ... In addition to the present advantages 
of S & W maintenance, there is one which will ,follow 
when- yarns suddenly ‘may be had in larger or unlimited 
quantities! The mill-owner with. knitting machines in 
primé condition will be in immediate position to produce 
up to the maximum physical capacity-of | his equipment. 
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As there is no doubt about the effectiveness of S & W main- 
tenance, and as its cost is saved in a short time, we urge 
you to examine the extent of its need in your mill. Our 
survey is made without charge or obligation. 
. * . 

This much is certain .’.. the hosiery industry will not go back to where’ 
it left off. War is telescoping years of progress into monthe. Here at 
Scott & Williams, we are’ planning for Tomorrow, too... in terms 
of the knitting machines you will need to meet after-Victory hosiery 
demands. If you would like to “talk things over,” drop us a line. 
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The “Inside-Out’ Top Anklet 


THE WAR has brought many 

changes in hosiery manufac- 
turing. Many have been detrimen- 
tal both to the mills and to the 
consumers, but as in the past, ho- 
siery manufacturers will find a 
way to keep going and supply their 
customers with the best merchan- 
dise that war conditions will per- 
mit them to produce. 

The number of colors in all lines 
is limited, over-all lengths of. ank- 
lets for various size ranges are 
clearly defined, and if a mill hap- 
pens to come up with something 
new, much re-checking of regula- 
tions is required to make sure the 
law will not be violated in produc- 
ing it. 

Perhaps the greatest upset was 
caused by the order prohibiting use 
of elastic yarns on all so-called 
rubber top numbers in half-hose 
and anklets. Many mills were pro- 
ducing these numbers exclusively 
and had spent much money, time 
and effort in rebuilding old equip- 
ment, developing new attachments, 
and in many cases, re-vamping 
complete departments to be able to 
take care of elastic top production. 
Some mills had spent from $15,000 
to $25,000 per year for elastic 
yarns alone when they finally be- 
came geared up to really turn out 
the goods. 

All of this was “gone with the 
wind” when the freezing order 
came. We hope most sincerely that 
the wind will change and blow back 
some of these costly investments 
when the war is won. 

However, some good was bound 
to come out of this disheartening 
upset. Many mills simply had to 
produce something different—per- 
haps new, perhaps old, maybe a 
combination of both. One such de- 
velopment in lower-priced anklets 
and half-hose is what is commonly 
called an “inside-out” top number. 


By Albert T. Russell 


The name comes from the fact that 
the fabric in the top of the finished 
product is actually wrong side out. 
Who first originated the idea, and 
when, we do not know; and it may 
or may not be covered by patents. 


No Extra Attachments Needed 


As this number has been made in 
our mills, I shall describe how it 
was done on one make of machine. 
This anklet can be made on low cy!l- 
inder Scott & Williams B-5 ma- 
chines, equipped with cylinder 
jacks and jack-controlling cams, as 
well as on 13 and 25 step double- 
deck Scott & Williams machines, or 
others of this type. Many models 
have most of the necessary mech- 
anism already on the machines; 
consequently additional attach- 


ments are not needed. A _ re- 
arrangement of controlling cama, 
etc., is all that is necessary. 

The main requirement is that al- 
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The anklet may be worn turned down, as at left, or up, as at right 


ternate needles be controlled by 
jacks which will permit dividing 
the needles so that knitting can 
continue on half the needles and 
stop and start knitting at pre 
determined points on the other half. 
The anklets shown in the accom- 
panying illustration were made on 
a double-deck B-5 Scott & Wil- 
liams machine, equipped with a reg- 
ular 6322 auxiliary cam bracket 
and thrust bar. This bracket was 
used many years ago to produce 
drop-stitch work and can be found 
in any S & W catalogue of parts. 

The machine was set up to make 
“string work” ankiets to avoid dif- 
ficulties which might arise from 
starting on empty needles after 
dropping each anklet off the nee- 
dles when completed. All string 
work must, of course, be separated 
by cutting or otherwise; cutting in 
this case seemed to be out of the 
picture, so we used a pre-World 



























































War I idea and arranged the pat- 
tern cams to permit dropping in 
one end of 100/1 Combed Peeler 
yarn. When the looper margin yarn 
came out, this enabled the operator 
to tear the anklets apart. : 
_ After knitting 100/1 for two 
courses, on the next pattern drum 
move we dropped in one end of 30/2 
mercerized (to make the inside-out 
top). This yarn and the 100/1 
stayed in for two courses, and then 
the 100/1 was taken out. All nee- 
dies were still knitting for the lat- 
ter change. 

When the pattern drum moved to 
lift out the 100/1, we put the spiral 
jacks into action to divide the nee- 
dies (or raise alternate needles). 
On the same drum move, we moved 


the auxiliary cam in, an action 


which caused all needles running 
at the lower level to go under the 
stitch cam bracket and stop knit- 
ting but to still hold one course of 
30/2 mercerized and one course of 
100/1. Thus the needles running at 
the upper level would continue knit- 
ting, and those at the lower level 
would continue holding their stitch 
for the duration of the top. The 
auxiliary cam remained tn through- 
out the top, being withdrawn when 
the desired length of top was com- 
pleted. 

The finished product is neat and 
serviceable. It can be worn straight 
up or turned down (depending on 
regulations as to over-all length). 
and even though the top is made on 


half the needles, it provides suffi- 
cient elasticity to fit well if knit 
fairly loose. 


Arrangement ‘is Trouble-Free 


The complete knitting arrange- 
ment is simple to set up and free 
from trouble, once the machine has 
been tuned up properly and some 
minor kinks ironed out—which any 
S & W fixer would have little dif- 
ficulty in doing. 

The product described is but one 
of many similar answers to the 
wartime challenge. Necessity 
makes us produce, whether we like 
it or not, and opens up Many new 
fields which may never have been 
thought of except for conditions 
brought on by the war. 








Rayon Market 
Year 


Has Record 

The cluse of 1943 marks a new rec- 
ord year for the rayon industry, Rayon 
Organon has reported, not only in pro- 
duction and delivery records but also 
in the successful development of new 
products and an all-out participation in 
the war effort. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the year’s combined rayon yarn and 
staple deliveries will exceed the pre- 
vious high year of 1942 by 5.5 per cent. 
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Since existing facilities were inade- 


quate for production of the needed tire 


tion of high tenacity yarn and also in- 
stall new equipment for its manufac 
ture. On November 15th the series of 
expansion orders was finally distribut- 
ed, with the result that, by the middle 
of 1944, it is hoped that an annual pro- 
duction rate of 240,000,000 pounds of 
high tenacity yarn wil! be attained. By 
way of further expediting the produc- 
tion of tires, a number of plants have 
been expanded for twisting of the 
rayon yarn and the weaving of tire 
fabric. 

To further complicate the rayon sit- 
uation, raw material supplies have be- 
come continually scarcer, an event re- 
sulting from iabor shortages, demands 





ties were operated at full capacity, 
there was insufficient rayon to meet 
civilian needs. Consequently, the gov- 
ernment promulgated a series of con- 
servation orders intended to spread the 
available civilian rayon supply as far 
as possible to satisfy all demands to 
the greatest extent. 

. 


Textile Patents 
Paul B, Eaton, patent attorney of 


Charlotte, N. C., has announced that 
Hugh M. Grey, Concord, N. C., has 
been granted a patent on a stocking 
footlet, assigned to Concord Knitting 
Company. This patent covers a foot- 
let adapted to conform approximately 
to the cut of an oxford so as not to be 
visible above the top of the oxford. 
It has a selvage at the top, and the 
wales are knitted with a gradually de- 
creasing tension on the yarns as they 
progress downwardly. They are then 
cut on the bias, so as to have longer 
wales in the toe portion than in the 
heel portion. 


Book on Fire Codes 

National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass., 
has published a 50i-page volume, 
“National Fire Codes for Flammable 
Liquids, Gases, Chemicals and Explo- 
sives, 1943”. While purely advisory so 
far as the N.F.P.A. is concerned, the 
several codes are universally recog- 
nized and widely used as the basis of 
law, and by administrative authori- 
ties in the exercise of their discretion- 
ary power, as well as by property own- 
ers as a guide to good practice, and 


A 





-for insurance purposes, In preparing 


all standards, the aim of the N.F.P.A. 
committees has been to specify meas 


scarcer. Therefore, even though facili- jundue inconvenience. 
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By simply replacing 
your old 8-feed 
machine with a 


Wildman 16-feed machine—on exactly 
the same floor space, and with the 
same man-power, you can actually 





In addition to thus stepping-up of 
production while using only a third 
more power—this famous machine 
delivers a finer, more uniform prod- 
uct, gives easier, trouble-free opera- 
tion and offers many other advantages 
that you will be interested to hear. 


WRITE TODAY ABOUT THE 


WILDMAN MULTIPLE-FEED 
RIB MACHINE 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 









































For AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight” 
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; Discussion of the 
Komet and Links-and-Links 


Links-and-Links Knitting Machines”, 
which is obtainable from “Cotton”.* 


THE FIRST PART of Article 4, which appears on 

page 9 in the Komet and Links-and-Links Knit- 
ting Machines reprint book, deals with the stitch cam 
section shown on Plate 20 in the Komet and Links-and- 
Links catalog of parts and which is reproduced here- 
with. 

In this article we shall attempt to give additional 
information about this section and its component 
parts, stressing such parts which may have been 
omitted in the original article. 

Among other things, we stated that Komet stitch 
cams stand up well and require very little attention 
other than a slight amount of polishing. We still stand 
by that very modest statement, for, after having had 
the opportunity of seeing a large number of Komets 
in constant operation for five years and having as our 
No. 1 job the small task of keeping these machines in 
A-1 shape, we find stitch cams standing up better than 
we had hoped they would. This, however, does not 
mean that we.can sit around and suck our thumbs, 
hoping that stitch cams, or any others, will take care 
of themselves. No, they néed, and deserve, some 
attention. | 

Constant use will, in time, cause some slight gaps 
to appear; they usually show up and begin to form 
where the slider butts first come in contact with the 
stitch cams. This sets up a slight amount of vibration 
that will cause the gaps to become deeper and increase 
in number. The best time to polish out these gaps is 
as soon as they appear—first, because it will take less 
time; and second, because the deeper the gaps the 
more surface it will be necessary to remove, thus 
shortening the useful life of the cam. Do not polish 
cams in spots, but over the entire camming surface, so 
that when the job is done the cam will be in its origi- 
nal shape. Avoid leaving sharp edges, and do not round 
off the point at the bottom. : 


Watch for Gaps Appearing 
in Lower Center Cams 


The lower center cam (203969) will also develop 
gaps immediately under the stitch cams, more so un- 
der the left-hand stitch cam than the right, due to the 
excessive amount of knitting it does. There should be 
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just enough clearance between the bottom of the stitch 
cams and the top of the lower center cam to permit 
knitting butts to pass without binding, for if we per- 
mit gaps to get too deep, which will require excessive 
polishing to remove them, it will become necessary to 
replace the lower center cam. 

When it becomes necessary to polish the various 
cams on the stitch cam section, much time can be 
saved by removing the stitch cam section (303196-1) 
from the bracket (203278). Next, remove the upper 
center cam (203968) and lower center cam (203969) 
but leave the stitch cams in place and polish these 
without removing them from the section. This can be 
done only if the fixer owns, or the mill supplies, a 
small hand grinder on which a buffing arbor can be 
mounted, This grinder is one of the necessary tools in 
a Komet knitting room; if properly used it will pay 
for itself in a very short time, will save much labor, 
plus many dollars in parts, and will give better run- 
ning machines. These hand grinders are used at the 
factory, and the writer was completely sold on them 
the first day he spent with the boys on the Komet test 
line. Before we leave cam polishing, let’s not forget 
the under side of lifter guard cam (203967) ; this cam 
also needs occasional attention. 

- From constant observation and daily contact with 
Komet fixers and their problems, the writer is con- 
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Wish on a Star... Every woman knows that only the finest quality 
stockings measure up to her fondest wish. Every hosiery manufacturer 


knows that no machine can knit better fabric than the needles can 


produce. Keep your Knitting machines young and effective with TMW 
Needles .. . amd remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your 


needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
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“If you do not repair your gutter, you will have your 


whole house to repair.” 
SPANISH PROVERB 


Until the Victory 1s Won! ...The men and experience back of Reading 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we wll do the next best thing: 
Our engineers, will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
First award in America of €Quipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recondt- 


the 3-Star Army-Navy “E“ f7oming service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
made to TMW for Ordnance 


production uptoJanuary25,1943. TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA. 








vinced that stitch cam sections, or any other sections 
for that matter, are seldom removed for the sole pur- 
pose of polishing the various cams that may need it. 
Usually one or more sections are removed on account 
of machine trouble—jam-ups, broken slider butts, 
knitting difficulties, etc——for the purpose of cleaning 
out broken butts, lint or other foreign matter from 
the slider butt races or movable parts attached to 
the various sections. This is not only necessary, but is 
one of the must-be-done jobs, for very often a few 
broken slider butts from a known cause will lead to 
more serious trouble if the broken butts are not 
cleaned out, 

_ The logical conclusion, then, would be to remove all 
sections, top or bottom, or both, when an abnormal 
amount of butts are broken for any reason, known or 
unknown. This may seem like a large order for the 
fixer, who does as little as he feels he can get by with 
in order to get a machine running quickly, but it sure- 
ly will pay dividends in the long run in more ways 
than one. 

. Then, while we have the sections off to correct 
whatever may have caused the trouble, why not make 
use of this splendid opportunity to check all cams and 
polish any that need it? This is the cheapest way to 
keep your machines in good running order, keep pro- 
duction up, and seconds, waste, needle and slider butt 
breakage down to the minimum. 


Back Picker Bracket Assembly 


Plate 26-G, with Article 4 in the Komet and Links- 
and-Links reprint book (also shown herewith) shows 
the complete back picker bracket assembly. We shall 
attempt to give some additional information, not given 
in Article 4, in regard to this assembly. 

We stated in the original article that when lever 
(208695), which raises or lowers the picker, is prop- 
erly set—by cable adjustment—and the picker is still 
too high, or too low, to permit proper contact with 
the slider butts, it will be necessary to bend the inner 
end up or down to get the proper setting. We have seen 
some cases where pickers were bent, as suggested, but 
instead of removing the picker and placing it in a 
vise to do the bending, the fixer would use a large 
screw driver, placing the end of the blade on the up- 
per part of the lower cam section and prying the 
picker upward. Sometimes this method would work, 
but in most cases the washer (203421) on the bottom 
of the swivel post would bend and cause up-and-down 
play in the post. This, in a short time, would lead to 
more picker trouble. There is but one safe way to 
bend a picker, and that is to remove it from the swivel 
post; very often it may take two or three trys to get 
it just right, but right it must be to work properly. 

We often find it necessary to bend a new picker 
when one is applied. It would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect them all to fit perfectly. However, it is advisable 
to inspect the swivel post and check for undue play 
up-and-down before bending a picker that has been 
giving no trouble for months. On earlier models of 
Komets the fulcrum pin (302710) is held rigidly in 
the picker by the screw (15241). Excessive tightening 
of this screw would cause the fulcrum pin to bind in 
the swivel post bearings. On later models the fulcrum 
pins have been countersunk, which permits freedom 
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of movement of the pin in both picker and swivel post 
with the screw tightened securely. 

Frequently, when fitting a new picker, we find it 
too long, which causes the inner end to bind against 
the cylinder walls as the picker moves down. This, of 
course, calls for shortening the picker by grinding. 
Keep this in mind, however: the longer the better— 
just so it cleares the cylinder when in action. In grind- 
ing off the end of the picker, to shorten it, round the 
inner end slightly from the center toward the outside 
so that when the picker moves downward the lips 
which pull the butts will clear the cylinder, We find 
this practice more useful on coarse gauge, large di- 
ameter machines than on any fine gauge machines, ir- 
respective of diameters. 

After the picker has been correctly ground for 
length, and properly shaped, be sure to round off the 





PLATE 26-G 


BACK PICKER BRACKET USING INDIVIOUAL STOP WOTION 
PLATE NOS. 26, 26-A, 26-8. 











sharp edges caused by grinding. This can be done 
with small cutting stones (sometimes called files), 
which not only cut away the sharp edges but also leave 
a smoothly polished surface, preventing the picker lips 
from cutting into the slider butts. 


Detecting Bent Picker 


Occasionally we find a picker not working prop- 
erly, due to its being bent between the inner end and 
the fulcrum pin. This could be caused by a jam-up of 
some kind that had nothing to do with the picker at 
all, yet it did cause-a case of picker trouble after the 
machine was put in operation again. A badly bent 
picker can readily be seen by normal inspection; if 
there is any doubt about it, lay a six-inch scale along 
the flat side, where the fulcrum pin hole is, and under 
the lip. If the bend is serious enough to cause trouble 
it can be checked and found in this manner. 
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One of the most unusual cases of picker trouble 
we have seen came to our attention just recently. One 
of our best Komet fixers was having some trouble in 
getting a picker set right for height, as he put it. 
He said, “When I get one side to pick right the other 
side will not pick at all.” He reasoned that either the 
slider butts were not coming to the picker at the same 
level from both sides or the picker was twisted. His 
reasoning was sound; the slider butts were not at 
fault, nor were they being disturbed in any way while 
reciprocating—the picker was twisted. It teok but a 
few minutes to fix it and the fixer’s comment was, 
“Well, I'll be darned”. 


Picker Cam 


odaNow ‘we have but one more item in regard to the 
back picker bracket assembly, the picker cam 





would be cammed down too far or not far enough, 
which of course would cause trouble. This, however, is 
also one of those things which happen rarely. We 
merely mention it because it has happened in our 


| 


Perhaps what we have said is not new to many 
Komet fixers, but a few may find some helpful sug- 
gestions. Those who have had similar experiences and 
corrected their various troubles in a like manner will 
at least know that others agree with them. 

So, until we meet in print again, keep ’em running, 











4). This part seldom needs any attention, and 


boys! 


we would advise that no attempt be made to correct 


Murchison Analyzes Decline 
In Textile Production 

IN AN ADDRESS before the 

House Dress Institute in. New 
York City, January 5, Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison, president, Cotton- 
Textile Institute, spoke in part as 
follows: 

The current decline in cotton textile 
production has reached serious propor- 
tions and is regarded with alarm in of- 
ficial quarters. Cloth production in the 
last quarter of 1943 was about 13 per 
cent under what it was in the second 
quarter of 1942. Domestic cotton con- 
sumption has dropped to the quarterly 
rate of 2,600,000 bales as compared 
with 2,918,000 bales in the second quar- 
ter of 1942, a drop of 11 per cent. Up 
to now, we are not sure that this de- 
cline has been checked, and it is quite 
possible that output of cloth this year 
will be painfully smaller than it was in 
either 1942 or 1943. 

The causes for this decline are nu- 
merous and complex. A large percent- 
age of the skilled male workers in the 
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been accepted as an axiom in the trade 
that a soldier in combat over difficult 
terrain wears out about eleven times 
more textiles than the average civilian 
engaged in an ordinary peacetime oc- 
cupation. ; 

Sales of cotton goods for industrial 
and agricultural uses, most of which 
are covered by priority ratings and 
subject to WPB directives, will be 
as great this year as they were in 1942. 
In addition there will probably be a 
large increase in takings for lend-lease 
and rehabilitation purposes. What 
makes the outlook for civilian sup- 
plies so serious is that all of the re- 
quirements that I have just listed will 
have to be subtracted from a steadily 
shrinking overall supply. 

As you well know, inventories in 
the hands of mills have been almost 
non-existent since May, 1942, Before 
Peari Harbor, a four weeks production 
was deemed an average workable in- 
ventory. Since the first quarter of 
1942, mill inventories have amounted 
to less than a week’s production. In 
our statistics we make no distinction 
between sold or unsold stocks, and it 
may be taken for granted that virtual- 
ly all of the small holdings in the 
hands of mills were sold some time 
ago and are merely in the warehouse 
awaiting shipment. It is due to this sit- 
vation that the WPB has been forced 
to issue directives of the type of M-317 
ina effort to assure a more equitable 
distribution of the constantly dimin- 
ishing suppliés‘Yeft over after military 


and essential civilian requirements are 


met, 

Under the circumstances, the only 
advice I can offer is to simplify your 
product in order to achieve maximum 
production per man hour and per yard 
of fabric. I know that this can be ac- 
complished, for house dress manufac- 
turers in the past have mastered prob- 
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lems almost as complicated as this. 
You are close enough to the consumer 
to realize that any deterioration in 
quality standards will have severe 
repercussions in the years ahead, for 
ersatz products are not selling, even in 
those consumer goods lines in which 
severe shortages already exist. Any 
sacrifice in standards also would mean 
that you are ready to yield the high 
place you won for yourselves in the 
cotton industry and in retafi distribu- 
tion quarters in the years before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Meanwhile, I am convinced that the 
future of the house dress industry, like 
that of most other industries, depends 
upon a constant improvement in your 
products. I am told that those attend- 
ing the style shows you have present- 
ed over the last two years were amazed 
at the progress you achieved in the 
face of multiple wartime difficulties. 
Surely an industry that has accom- 
plished so much in the face of the 
manifold troubles you have experi- 
enced since the outbreak of the war 
can be depended upon to expand its in- 
fluence and prestige once trade condi- 
tions approach normalcy. 

* 
Piedmont Section of AATCC 
Announces Meetings 

At a meeting of the Piedmont Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists Janu- 
ary 8 at Charlotte, N. C., presided over 
by Henry B. Dixon, chairman, tenta- 
tive plans were made for three addi- 
tional meetings to be held iater in the 


' 
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The spring meeting will be held 


' March 25 at the Poinsett Hotel, Green- 


ville, 8S. C. The, June meeting will be 
in. Winston-Salem, N. ©., with Bert 
Macintyre in charge of arrangements. 
The annual November meeting will be 
in Charlotte, N. C. 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 





Still Further Increases Production 


Made in single- and double-end types, the FIDELITY 9-Skein 
Reeler lets you increase production with no increase in power 
consumption. 
Doffing can usually be maintained on a one-minute cycle, on 
Twin-Unit System. Operators keep ‘“‘en top of the work’’ with 
less fatigue; collapsible arms on reel make dofling a simple one- 
arm movement. Automatic yardage control relieves operator of 
strain of watching the winding reels. It stops when required 
yardage is skeined. 
Operator starts new ends on one machine, then turns to doff 
facing reeler without waiting. 

Result: higher output and lower cost. 


Write for new Bulletin R-141l. 


Builders of Textile Machinery, including Circular Knitting Machines, Skein © 
Reelers, Backwinders, Fidelity-Rolandé Course Counters and Universal Ribbers 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadeiphia 24, 
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Oil Spots on Hosiery 


Eprror COTTON: - 
Possibly many hose in numerous knitting mills 





G KINKS 


How to Prevent 
Gore Holes 


EpIToR COTTON: 

Some time ago “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7437” reported 
trouble with Banner wrap machines cutting holes in 
the gore and asked whether there is an oil or some so- 
lution which can be used to prevent these cuts by con- 
ditioning the yarn. We have never used a special solu- 
tion of any kind in trying to stop holes in the gore. 
We use a very light white oil in the wick bottle and 
find it to be satisfactory in every respect. No doubt 
this man is using dyed yarn in the heel and toe. 


are being thrown-out as re-dyes due to spots of oil Possibly the mill does its own yarn dyeing; the yarn 


which the stockings pick up while being knit. This 
applies to full-fashioned as well as circular-knit 
goods. 

This article is written in the hope that it may 
be of benefit to manufacturers of circular-knit ho- 
siery made on Model K machines. 

As many fixers well know, there is a certain 
amount of oil which forms around the cylinder and 
cylinder-sleeve—also the bed plate on a Model K 
machine—which drips and falls into the box which 
catches the stockings when. completed. This oil and 
foreign matter contacts the stockings, causing many 
unsightly black marks, especially when the cylinder- 
sleeve has to be kept properly lubricated in order to 
insure as near to correct length as possible from 
the machine action due to the correct rise and fall 
of the cylinder. 

A simple and inexpensive idea to catch the oil 
drip has been put into good effect and the proven 
performance of same is very good. This is as fol- 
lows: 

Have a l-inch thickness, hardwood bushing cut 
out on a lathe. Cut a hole in the center of this bush- 
ing the same size as the tube which extends up in- 
side of the cylinder-sleeve. The outside of this bush- 
ing should be very nearly the full inside size of the 
large outer tube on which the cylinder ring and pins 
which hold the cylinder rest. 

Then cut a V circle on the outside edge of the 
bushing in the center in which a spring band (cyl- 
inder size) will fit snugly. This bushing must be 
sawed in two halves and, when properly fitted, the 
band will hold it firmly to the gear ring tube through 
which the hose falls. 

Cut a felt washer to fit the top of this wood 
bushing around the gear-ring tube and that will 
also press firmly to the inside of the larger outside 
cylinder rest tube. This washer should be about %- 
inch thick. 

It is very easy to put this into the machine and 
it will pay amply in the saving of hose which would 
otherwise have been soiled due to oil spots. 

- ConTrRIBUTOR No. 7471 
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may be at fault. If the yarn will run at all it should 
give little trouble in the gore. 

Knitting colored yarns in the heel and toe re- 
quires more machine attention than having an even 
stitch; this of course is important, but other things 
may be causing the trouble. Most places that dye 
yarns use a softener to prevent the yarn from be- 
coming hard. Much depends on how dyed yarns are 
dried and whether or not they have regained a normal 
amount of moisture after dyeing before they are used. 

I should like to see a few samples of this man’s 
trouble just as the socks come off of the machine; al- 
so, what count the yarn is; if several colors are used 
do they all give trouble, etc. I presume the machine 
is a 240-needle, 31-inch, 54-gauge, using 54/90 
needles. 

If I could have a little more information from this 
contributor, such as samples of the fabric—parts of 
a sock, (heels and toes or whatever he wants to send 
me)—I’ll be glad to go into the matter more fully. 

The oil we use will not stop this man’s trouble if it 
is as serious as it sounds, and I don’t think anything 
he puts in a wick bottle will. Oil does help in making 
the yarn softer and causes it to slide through loop 
formations more easily and with less trouble, but oil 
is not a cure-all by any means. 

| CONTRIBUTOR No. 7848 
a | ee 


Putting a New Idea to Work 


In case you wish to try out a new method which a work- 
er has suggested, it is wise, where possible, to let the 
man who suggested it do the testing. You can be sure 
that he will be interested in making it succeed and that 
he will put his best effort into it. .. 

Be sure to allow enough of a trial to make a fair test 
of it. If there are new motions involved, acquiring maxi- 
mum efficiency may require a considerable training peri- 
od. A trial too short to permit the development of this 
efficiency is not a fair trial, 

Sometimes a worker may present an idea so simple that 
you may ask why he had not thought of it before. Don’t 


- do it. It may kill his enthusiasm.—“Management Informa- 


tion,” Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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HIGH LOAD RATING IN PROPORTION 
TO SIZE AND WEIGHT IS IMPORTANT 
DESIGN FEATURE 
As new applications have developed 
requiring a small size, lightweight, high 
capacity, anti-friction bearing, modi- 
fications have been made in the original 
Torrington Needle Bearing design until 
today a full line with a wide range of 

types and sizes is available. 

All of these Needle Bearings offer 
the outstanding advantage of high unit 
Capacity. 

Their high radial load-carrying ca- 
pacity is due to their basic design prin- 
ciple: A full complement of small di- 
ameter needle rollers held within a 
retaining raceway to form a single com- 
pact unit. Thus, in small space, more 
than double the “line contact’’ is pro- 
vided than in other radial roller bearing 
types. 

Weight distribution within the bear- 
ing’s “load zone” is spread over a 
larger ‘‘area”’ and danger of stress con- 
centration on races or rollers is con- 
sequently reduced. 


“Heavy Duty” Types 
Many of the newer types of Torrington 


Needle Bearings have been designed 
to utilize the full non-Brinell capacity 


non-Brinell capacities extend from 1,410 
to 133,600 pounds which provide the 
design engineer with a wide range in 
bearing selection. The Torrington En- 
gineering Department should be con- 
sulted for capacity under rolling loads. 
Additional information will be found 
in our Catalog No. 115, available on 
request. 
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Application of the Type RC Needle Bearing 
in cam follower service and two DC Needle 
Bearings on rocker shaft are siiown in this 
cross-section of a package sealing machine. 
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A Unique Combination 
of Advantages 


All types of Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings offer the same outstanding advan- 
tages which gave the original unit such 
immediate and widespread acceptance. 
In addition to high capacity, they are 
small in size, light in weight. Their unit 
construction adapts them to mass pro- 
duction methods of assembly. They 
are easily and efficiently lubricated. 
And they are low in cost. 

All these features are important in 
planning designs for today’s needs and 
for ‘“Tomorrow’s”’ demands when rfe- 
duced size, weight and cost will be 
important factors in contributing to 
increased production, distribution and 
operating efhciency. Our engineering 
staff will gladly work with you in se- 
lecting the Needle Bearing and in lay- 
ing out applications. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
“* Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers'’ 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle 

Los Angeles 
London, England 





Toronto 
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available. For example, the FT Type 
is provided with a permanently attached 
inner race, hardened to a depth to 
carry the rated load of the bearing. The 
outer race is heavier and designed to 
serve without an auxiliary housing if 
desired 

Similarly, other RC Types for use 
primarily in the application of Needle 
Bearings as cam followers, have a heavy 
outer raceway and are designed for 
heavy rolling loads. Maximum static 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Hosiery Ceilings Adjusted by OPA to Meet Protests—Britain to 
Stop Rayon Hose Combed Yarn Shipments—1943 Rise in 
Full-Fashioned Hose Volume Upsets 








pectations—Smallest 


Carryover in Knit Goods at Beginning of Year—Underwear 
Manufacturers Continue as Active as Manpower and Yarns 


Permit. 


January 16, 1944 


Philadelphia, 

ESTIMATES are that shipments of all types of hosiery during 1943 

were between three and four per cent larger than in the preced- 
ing year, with gains being recorded in all branches except women’s 
seamless and children’s and infants’ lines, with an impressive gain of 
about 8.5 per cent in women’s full-fashioned numbers. This was re- 
garded as an achievement for the hosiery trade because of the many 
wartime handicaps encountered during the year and the tightness of 
most types of yarns used in their manufacture. On this basis there 
are confident predictions that hose volume in 1944 also will hold up 
well. This is felt to be so because of the possibilities that manpower 
problems will ease and that bottlenecks in yarns will become a shade 


less severe. 


In the underwear field, there is continued activity at 


the highest level possible with present work forces and yarn supplies, 
but it is apparent that demand is a shade smaller, because a recent 
statement on unfilled orders was smaller than the same date a year 


previous. 


Full-Fashioned 


The most important development for 
the full-fashioned hosiery trade was 
the recent issuance by the Office of 
Price Administration of new ceilings 
for such goods. It was an amendment 
of a previous order that had drawn 
the fire of the industry for months, and 
conditions in the trade under the re 
vised order are expected to show a 
great improvement over those that ex- 
isted during 1943. However, there is at 
the same time a degree of caution in 
this branch of the business as far as 
the end of the war is concerned. 

- Makers of rayon full-fashioned ho- 
siery admit that there is going to be a 
continued demand for such lines after 
the war, but they feel that the bulk of 
the business in the better numbers will 
go back to nylon and silk or hose made 
from other yarns than ordinary rayon. 
Therefore, numerous knitters are re- 
luctant to make up goods far ahead, 
an attitude which has been reflected 
in their unwillingness to order im- 
ported English fine count combed cot- 
ton mercerized yarns for the weit and 
feet of women’s hose, since the deliv- 
ery of such imported yarns might not 
be made until June. The holiday busi- 
ness in such hose during the holiday 
season was slightly larger than a year 
previous, with many retailers here ad- 
mitting that their stocks at the year- 
end were smaller than they couid re- 


cail before, but all agreeing that sell- 
ing of lisle lines has been slow. This 
has been reflected in resales at what 
are considered low prices. 

Although there was a drop in ship- 
ments of women’s full-fashioned lines 
in November, as compared with the 
same month a year previous, totals 
for the year are expected to be around 
9 per cent larger than in 1942. In the 
present year manufacturers will turn 
out about the same volume of hose, 
but it may be in coarser gauges and 
made from yarn that will not be as 
dull as that used in 1948. This will 
come about through the taking of more 
fine yarns for military uses and the 
leaving of only the coarser types for 
civilian trade, while the chemicals 
that make dull rayon are expected to 
be scarcer. Consequently, American 
women may—unless the war ends— 
have to wear coarser and brighter 
hose. 


Although plagued during the year by 
manpower and yarn shortages, half- 
hose plants throughout the industry in 
1943 turned out about 6.5 per cent more 
goods than in the preceding year. But 


reports from some important centers’ 


of such manufacture indicate that less 
was produced last year; High Point 
knitters, for example, stating that they 
did less last year than in 1942. Al- 
though such plants turned out a large 
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volume of goods for the Army and 
Navy, this was only about one-third of 
the quantity that such mills could 
turn out, and it was estimated that 
this section last year did about 35 per 
cent less than in 1942. Predictions 
have been made for 1944 that, while 
military orders may continue to drop, 
they may be more than offset by a 
more active civilian trade as more 
yarn becomes available for such lines, 
now unable to obtain materials without 
a high rating. Large quantities of 
cheap half-hose are due to be shipped 
abroad this year under the foreign re- 


habilitation program of the United Na- | 
tions, so that makers of such lines will - 


be pressed to meet demands. 


i 


Seamless — 


Women’s seamless lines were one of 


the dark spots in the hose industry 
during 1943 in that fewer such goods 


were made and shipped than in the. 
preceding year, although most of the, 
other branches of the business showed 


an increase, There was a drop in 


seamless shipments last year of about . 
11.5 per cent, compared with 1942, and. 
this tendency continued in late 1943 
- monthly totals. There were a number 


of factors that tended to bring about 
this decline during a period in which 
shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
lines registered a nice gain—such fac- 


tors as manpower, ceilings, a higher 
wage level turning more buyers from. 
the cheaper seamless into’ the higher. 


priced full-fashioned, and finally the 
large number of women who painted 
their legs instead of buying cheaper 
types of hose. War workers wore ank- 
Jets where in norma) times they would 
be wearing ful] length seamiess num- 
bers. While shipments of women’s 
senmiess were off, there was a gain of 
about 6 per cent in shipments of ank- 
lets, better than 7 per cent gain for 
bundle goods and more than 8 per cent 
for athletic socks. 

During the same period there was a 
decline in shipments of children’s and 
infants’ seamless. This was noted by 
the War Production Board, which late 
last year issued an order instructing 
knitters to turn out more such goods 
and aided them in getting yarn for 
their manufacture. 


Underwear 


Underwear manufacturers are oper- 
ating as actively as their manpower 
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FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by CoTrtron’s market correspondent) 


THIS IS GOING to be a year of great difficulty for the 

try, especially if it sees the termination of the war in Burope, 
but there is also the opportunity for American business to swing into 
a period of great activity with somewhat better profit margins than 
1943, It is expected that after hostilities cease taxes may be reduced, 
and at that time continued record demand for textile products is antici- 
pated as the peacetime needs of the world are met. On the whole 
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and yarn problems will permit, which 
means that they are not far under re- 
cent peak rates. However, at the turn 
of the year there was a noticeable de- 
cline in such production due to ab- 
senteeism or illness. There is a more 
active cail for underwear from the ci- 
vilian trade than knitters can meet 
with their manpower and yarn short- 
ages, but the situation is apt to im- 
prove as the present year goes on and 
as more war workers are released. At 
the same time, it is apparent the War 
Production Board from time to time is 
going to take steps to see that essential 
civilian underwear needs are to be met. 
An example of this was the recent di- 
rective of this government agency on 
children’s and infants’ underwear, 
which was issued when a survey 
throughout the industry indicated 
that there was a real shortage of such 
items. There is evidence that as other 


_civilian shortages become acute there 
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will be other such directives from 
WPB. There is nothing to indicate any 
lessening of activity among underwear 
manufacturers, and they are expected 
to have demands all this year for more 
goods than they can make. Included in 
the requirements is the coming demand 
for a large volume of cheap merchan- 
dise to be shipped abroad under the 
foreign relief program. Military de- 
mand is expected to be smaller this 
year than last. 


Hosiery Ceilings Adjusted 


Revision of the controversial rayon 
hosiery price order, No. 339, was an- 
nounced January 2 by the Office of 

_Price Administration. The revision is 
considered by the hosiery industry as 
meeting satisfactorily the strong com- 
plaints which have been registered by 
various trade groups since the origi- 
nal order was first issued. This was 
last March, and it was the immediate 










object of attack by tmanufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. The order 
is greatly simplified and considerably 
revised to meet criticisms of the origi- 
nal regulation and to eliminate defects 
demonstrated in its operation since 
last May. The revised measure contin- 
ues dollars-and-cents pricing methods 
that consumers have endorsed and per- 
mits no increase in the prices that 
consumers as a group will pay for 
women’s rayon hosiery. OPA gave 
wholesalers an increase in mark-up to 
15 per cent on full fashioned and 16% 
per cent on circular knit rayon hosiery. 

The last revision of the order be 


came effective among the mills and 


wholesalers on January 15, and 
among retailers on April 16. Inserts 
may continue to be used instead of 
permanent markings by manufacturers 
until April 15 and by all other sellers 
until July 15. Branded houses, who 
were the most severe critics of the old 
order, are given differentials averag- 
ing 45 cents a dozen over unbranded 
rayons, while wholesalers get a mark- 
up of approximately 15 per cent in- 
stead of 18 per cent on full fashioned 
goods. 

Three sets of ceiling prices are es- 
tablished at the retail level: one for 
chain stores and mail-order houses; 
the second for unbranded hosiery sold 
by all other retailers who buy from 
manufacturers; and the third for ho- 
siery purchased from a branded mili 
and unbranded goods bought from a 
wholesaler. The general pattern for 
pricing circular knit hosiery was nut 
altered, but there are numerous 
changes in prices at which it may be 
sold, with an upward revision in 
plain knit circular goods and de- 
creased prices in special constructions. 


Predicts 1944 Shortage 
In Civilian Underwear 

The civilian supply situation in tex- 
tiles, and particularly in underwear, 
will continue critical as long as the 
war in Europe lasts, according to 
speakers who addressed a postwar 
conference of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. One of the speak- 
ers was Ernest L. Olrich, president of 
Munsingwear, Inc., underwear manu- 
facturers, who declared that produc- 


. tion of civilian textiles during the 


present year wili-continue to fall far 
short of what retailers and the buy- 
ing publie will need. He said there is 
a definite shortage of all kinds of un- 
derwear and that this shortage was 
not brought about by any lack of ef- 
fort on the part of underwear manu- 
facturers but was due entirely to the 
needs of the armed services and other 
economic conditions. The serious short- 
age of yarns used by underwear manu- 
facturers was cited by Mr. Olrich as a 
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very well at rodeos. They do not belong in the 
needle trades. The operator who has to fight 
her machine just does not turn out the work. 
In the race between “Rattle” and “Hum”, 
Willcox & Gibbs machines always win. 

For smooth operation is a matter of com- 
bined design and construction. Through three 
generations, Willcox & Gibbs engineers have 
been developing sewing machines based on 
knowledge that only long familiarity with the 
requirements of the industry can provide. Suc- 
ceeding generations of craftsmen-mechanics 
have been taught that the responsibility for 

















smooth operation of those machines rests in 
their skill and their painstaking attention to 
every minute detail of precision manufacture. 

Thus the “bucking bronchos”’ are left to 
Madison Square Garden. Gentle treadle pres- 
sure on a Willcox & Gibbs or Metropolitan 
machine starts an operation which is always 
under the light, even control of the operator. 
The result is better work and more work from 
an operator who has concentrated on her job 
instead of wasting her time worrying about 
the performance of a mechanical device 
whose misbehavior can nullify her best 
efforts. 
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fa WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
| 214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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reason for expecting the scarcity of ci- 
vilian supplies to continue. 

In addition to the heavy military 
needs for underwear, he pointed out 
that there were additional wartime 
underwear requirements for civilians, 


cause of the nature of their work. In 
addition to providing the armed forces 
with underwear, entirely new fields 
have been entered by the industry. 
Radically different types of goods for 
the war effort have been produced; in- 
cluding iarge quantities of special type 
underwear and hosiery for the armed 
services, gloves, mosquito bars, ban- 
doliers, head nets, meat bags, : 
chutes, and jungle helmets, Mr. 

cited the rapidity with which 
for the armed forces has to be 
placed in active warfare as a 
for continued heavy inroads upon 
plies. He felt that there will be a 
tinued heavy demand for such lines 
from the military and that continued 
tightness in civilian supplies, as well 
as large foreign relief shipments, can 
be anticipated. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Maintain Gains 
Shipments of all types of hosiery in 
1943 gained between 8 and 4 per cent 
over the previous year, with all but 


two divisions of the industry showing 
gains. The two in which declines were 


st 


a8 


' pegistered were children’s and infants’ 


and women’s seamless. The situation in 
the former during the year reached 
such an acute stage in the retail and 
wholesale markets that the War Pro 
duction Board endeavored to correct 
the situation by facilitating the flow 
of cotton yarns to such manufacturers. 


One of the most significant develop- 


thents of 19143 was a gain of better than 
8 per cent in shipments of women’s 
full-fashioned, a surprising develop- 
ment in view of the fact that many 
had felt at the beginning of the year 
that there would be a serious drop due 
to the manpower and yarn situation. 
Instead, full-fashioned hosiery mills 
last year obtained about all the yarn 
required to meet their productive ca- 
pacity under wartime conditions. 

The manpower problem was the real 
bottleneck for these manufacturers, 
with many employees leaving to enter 
the armed forces or to work in higher 


but the type of hose made may change. 
Two changes are expected in wom- 
en’s rayon stockings, the first being 
toward the use of coarser yarns, as 
the armed services take a larger pro- 
portion of the finer types, and the sec- 
ond being that less emphasis will be 
placed upon dull hosiery, because of 
the growing tightness of chemicals 
that produce this effect. One of the 
disappointing developments in the last 
year was the sharp drop in shipments 
explained by the larger sales of full 
fashioned, wider use of anklets and, 
finally, the summer use of leg make 
Up. 
















Britain 
Hose Yarn Exports 


The British Cotton Board, Manches- 
ter, England, early in January advised 
the War Production Board that, be 
cause of its own import restrictions 
and rapidly expanding domestic war 
production programs, no further ex- 
ports of English spun combed cotton 
yarns would be made. It was explained 
that shipments would not stop imme 
diately but would run approximately 
through the first quarter of this year. 
Under the provisions of Order M-272, 
issued January 5, 1943, the hosiery in- 
dustry here was permitted to import 
specified quantities of fine spun Eng- 
lish cotton yarn. for use in the manu- 
facture of women’s rayon hosiery. Im- 
ports were confined to four periods 
during the calendar year, with ap 
proximately 600,000 pounds being im- 
ported during each period. The import- 
ed product was to offset a serious short- 
age in fine combed yarns in this coun- 
try, used in reinforcing the welt and 
feet of women’s rayon stockings. 

WPB explained that the poundage 
formerly brought in from England 
would be supplied by the American 
spinners, but comment by the latter 
has been to the effect that they are al- 
ready so busy on other rated orders, 
mainly for the armed services, that 
they do not see how they can turn out 
this quantity in such fine counts—in 
recent months averaging around 100s. 
To make such fine counts, American 
spinners would suffer greatly in pro- 
duction, because when a spinner dis- 
continues making 60s and jumps to 
100s, there is a great loss in poundage. 








finai quarter of 1943, largely due to 
their reluctance to operate far ahead 
on wartime hosiery types. 


Small Carryover in 
Knit Geods Lines 

The beginning of this year witnessed 
the smallest carryover of knit goods 
that most wholesalers and retailers 
can recall. Even odds and ends, that 
the average American consumer would 
not touch, have been snapped up for 


- foreign relief, there being a recent 


offer from the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations to buy 
stock lots of merchandise failing to 
meet domestic civilian approval. 

Shortages are expected to continue 
acute during the next few weeks, and 
scheduled allocation of knit goods for 
the first quarter are far from satis- 
factory. Renewed talk of curtailed 
free market rayon yarn for knitters 
during the first quarter appears to 
have only a slight basis, and the ex- 
pectation of most is that first quarter 
deliveries to hosiery mills will approxi- 
mate receipts by them during the last 
quarter of 1948. A decline in deliveries 
of the finer denier yarns is the main 
development expected. — 

A slight gain in production in un- 
derwear and outerwear is expected dur- 
ing the first quarter, with the same 
expected in children’s and infants’ ho- 
siery, due to minor improvements in 
the yarn and manpower situations in 
some sections. 


agg of Patterns 
In Half-hose Continued 


Manufacturers of half-hose intend to 
continue limiting the number of pat- 
terms and constructions as the only 
means by which they can obtain profits 
in view of the ceiling situation in this 
type of merchandise. Manufacturers 
who sell to volume buyers—such as 
chains, mail order houses and whole- 
salers—claim their pricing difficulties 
have been far greater than those of 
manufacturers selling to the average 
retailer, owing to the fact they have 
to put out price lists so far in advance 
of each season. 

Wholesale buyers recently arriving 
in the market are finding little mer- 
chandise and that the milis are not in- 
creasing allotments. Low-end goods are 
especially scarce, since the sellers can 
realize less profit on the cheaper lines 
than on the higher priced numbers. 
Emphasis on the ceiling situation on 
such goods was placed by the court 
action of the oven Stocking Co. 
to compel OPA to permit increases on 
low-end is to compensate for ris 
ing costs since the ceiling prices went 
into effect. What Interwoven terms 
low-end merchandise is what some oth- 
ers would classify as their average 
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Because it was skillfully designed 


—executed with the finest of craftsmanship? Yes. . . 
but that’s only part of the story! Unless the material 
from which this ski suit was made had been properly 
processed, the suit never would have had the style 
appeal that sold it. That’s why so many leading 
mills, converters, finishers and dyers have turned 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting, 
fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 

There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent for 
every fabric—for every processing problem. Ask your 
local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for de- 
tailed information on the full line of C.P.P. process- 
ing agents made specially for the textile industry. Or, 
write to Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, N.J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
PEET CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Konses City, Konses 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, Californio 


* * * 
COLGATE KWIKSOLY COLGATE FORMULA 25 


BADGER FLAKES 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


DON'T WASTE SOAP... vital materials needed 
to win the war are used in making soaps. 


Please Mention 
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quality, since that company does not 
turn out the cheap goods sold by the 
chains. But this faci makes the case 
of men’s hosiery mills all the more 
significant. 


Interwoven Hese Plea 
Taken Under Advisement 


Arguments by counsel for the Inter- 
woven Stocking Co. and OPA were 
held January 4 before the Emergency 
Court of Appeais, with Chief Judge 
Maris presiding, in the case where the 
hosiery concern is asking for price 
relief. Counsel for Interwoven closed 
his argument with the assertion that 
no profit is now possible on the low- 
end lines on which increases were 
asked and that, since the cost and 
market price are now the same, the 
world’s largest maker of men’s ho- 
siery has the choice of dropping such 
lines or going out of business to fore- 
stall a future loss. Counsel also point- 
ed .out that the company’s labor con- 
tract expires January 16, so that when 
a new agreement is signed, it is prob- 
able that there may be further addi- 
tions to their costs. He also repeated 
assertions made to the court in anoth- 
er hearing that OPA had ignored evi- 
dence, due process, and had disregard- 
ed property rights. Specificaily he ob- 
jected to OPA refusal to act on the 
plea for adjustments on the series 
“3000” fancies in line with a legal in- 
crease in March 1942 on series “1200” 
staples. 


Ceurt Denies Writ 
Im Hosiery Case 

The Emergency Court of Appeals on 
January 4 refused to issue an order 
granting a writ of mandamus com- 


pelling the Price Administrator to 
grant or deny the protest of Aberle, 


Inc., and the thirteen other manufac- 
turers. of branded hosiery, in the case 
that has been pending for a number of 
months under the original price regu- 
lation No. 339. The case was a con- 
tinuation of the proceeding on Decem- 
ber 2, which was adjourned when coun- 
sel for OPA insisted that the Price 
Administrator was already taking ac- 
tion on the complaint through the then 
pending revision of the hosiery order. 
In a statement issued later by com- 
pany counsel, it was indicated that an 
appeal from the court’s present deci- 
sion would be taken. 

The court said some of the requested 
changes had evidently been conceded by 
OPA in the revision and that therefore 
it should be studied and then, if neces- 
sary, an appeal might be drawn on the 
basis of what the branded group felt 
was lacking in it. Company counsel 
declared he saw no reason why OPA 
should be permitted to escape answer- 
ing his group directly or placing upon 
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him the burden of searching both re- 
visions to ascertain how much or how 
little OPA had granted to branded pro- 
ducers. The court replied that it did 
not see any justification for the brand- 
ed petitioners to be singled out for 
special consideration. 


Limited to Three 


Spring 1944 hosiery colors are limit- 
ed to three in number, in accordance 
with the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion’s conservation measures adopted 
at the beginning of the war. Margaret 
Hayden Rorke, managing director, said 
the three new shades all possess high 
individual attributes and that they 
have been carefully correlated with the 
shoe colors specified in WPB conserva- 
tion order M-217. The three colors are 
all on the light side, being: Sundash, 
“a sun drenched blush tone”; Honeyglo, 





“a glowing tropical tan”, and Dawn-- 


haze, “a subtle modulated beige”. 
Cetten Yarn Rating 
Order Affeets 





Early this month the War Produc- 
tion Board issued an important order, 
No. 317, relative to the cotton spin- 
ning industry. The order set up rated 
percentages for the various types of 
sales cotton yarns which are affecting 
the knitting trade to an important de- 
gree. It means that some knitting yarn 
spinners who have previously been 
shipping out more than the rated per- 
centages on military orders can now 
come down to the average, while those 
spinners who have been doing very lit- 
tle military business will have to step 
up such production. During the short 
time in which this new order has been 
in effect, knitters working on civilian 
garments report that the result has 
been for them to obtain less yarn than 
they did iate in 1943. However, this 
is regarded as a temporary adjustment 
period, and after spinners make the 
necessary adjustments, civilians are ex- 
pected to obtain about the same pound- 
age as during the final quarter of 
1943. In a few instances spinners say 
they do not have enough rated orders 
on their books to consume the pound- 
age set aside in this WPB order for 
the military and other priority buyers, 
so that this yarn for the time being is 
tied up. This is one phase of the or- 
der that remains to be cleared up in 
the next few weeks. 


WPB Knit Goods 
Officials Resign 

Late in December John Shireman re- 
signed as chief of the Knit Goods 
Branch of WPB. Mr. Shireman came 
to Washington in October 1941 as a 
dollar-a-year man on a loan basis from 
Montgomery-Ward & Co., where he was 


mierfhandise manager of hosiery and 
accessories, to serve as knit goods and 
hosiery specialist with the Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Branch of what 
was then OPM, the predecessor to 
WPB. During this time he had a ma- 
jor part in framing the conservation 
orders on hosiery, underwear and outer 


_ knit goods. Prior to joining Montgom- 
-ery-Ward & Co. in 1935, Mr. Shireman 


was for ten years vice-president and 


sales manager of the Strutwear Knit- .. 


ting Co., Minneapolis, manufacturers 


of hosiery and underwear. H. Gordon 


Mullen resigned as consultant to the 
knit goods.branch and on January 1 
became associated with Julius Kayser 
& Co, as executive assistant to T. H. 
Mueller, president, and R. H. Baruth, 
first vice-president. Mr. Mullen had 
previously been for many years with 
Brown Durell Co. 





Scheduled in April 

This year again the annual hosiery 
industry conference will be combined 
with the convention of the National 


Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 


with both being scheduled for the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York late 


in April. 


Future of Rayon 
Hosiery Discussed 

There are a number of people in the 
knitting trade who feel that the present 
experience of the public with rayon 
hosiery is going to mean that this mar- 
ket will end immediately upon nylon 








or silk becoming available. There are 


others, however, who feel that it will 
be possible to hold a portion of that 
market through the use of stronger 
rayon yarns twisted so as to give bet- 
ter fit to the stockings. During the last 
year or more the industry has learned 
a great deal about the handling of ray- 
on yarns for hosiery and, in view of 
the fact that there will be a much 
larger output of high tenacity yarns, 
it is believed that rayon will be much 
more important in men’s hosiery than 
before the war. The controversial issue 
is women’s hosiery, and it is admitted 
that, with nylon and siik in the mar- 


ket and with the public mindful of war- | 


time stockings, the merchandising prob- 
lem will be somewhat difficult. It is 
thought that it will be possible to use 
stronger rayon yarns and produce ho- 
siery that will undersell both silk and 
nylon and give as good performance as 
silk. In this connection it is empha- 
sized, even by those who regard the 
future of rayon hose as hopeless, and 
despite the complaints of women about 
rayon hosiery, that investigations have 
shown the number of days’ wear of 
rayon hose has averaged higher than 
was experienced with silk. 
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THOMAS & SKINNER 






STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2201 East 23rd Street 


























WE iis ccdisiatliinth et ii 
all our facilities — all our abilities — 
behind the well known gentleman whose 
likeness appears above. Indoingso—we .. 
are also serving your best interests — 
even though we may temporarily be 
compelled to give you the impression that 
we are neglecting you. Our sole object 
is to help win as quickly and completely 
as possible. Meanwhile, we will help you 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines, to the 
best of our ability. 





3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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Tightness Continues in Cotton and Rayon Yarns—New High Pro- 
duction Mark Set in Rayon—Worsted Knitting Yarn Output 
in 1943 Larger Than 1942—Manpower Problems Retard 
Production of Cotton Sales Yarns Under Record Set in 1942. 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1944 

PRODUCTION of sales cotton yarns last year was under the high 

mark set in 1942, which was due to several factors but mainly 
to the lack of manpower. At the same time there was a larger output 
in rayon and worsted yarns, with a new record being set in rayon. 
Demand for all three types is larger than the supply, and makers of 
civilian goods are finding it just as difficult and, in instances, more so 
to obtain supplies. To even the distribution of high priority business 
in cotton goods and yarns, the War Production Board in the month 
issued a revision of Order 317 which was one of the most important 
affecting the sales yarn field ever issued by this government agency. 
Makers of rayon yarns are confronted with a constantly expanding 
demand for the man-made fiber from the armed forces, so that the 
outlook for the present year is for the civilian trade to obtain some- 
what less, even though production continues to register new gains. 
In worsted knitting yarns, output has expanded but only from a de- 
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— level of 1942, so there is not nearly enough being turned out 
fill civilian needs after those of the military are met. 


Cetten Yarns 


Sales cotton yarns are in far larger 
demand than spinners can meet and, if 
any change has occurred over the last 
month, it has been in the direction of 
greater tightness in these counts. Mili- 
tary demunds have been maintained at 
the previous level and, due to new 
regulations issued by the War Produc- 
tien Board, makers of civilian gouds 
claim they are for the present, at least, 
receiving less yarn than they were a 
month ago. The new rulings issued by 
the WPB were covered in revisions of 
orders L-99 and M-317, these being two 
of the most far-reaching ever issued 
by that government agency. Among 


while the latter order, M-317, set up 
maximum and minimum percentages 
within which sales cotten yarn spin- 
ners must ship on rated business, 

There was considerable complaint 
during 1943 that some spinners were 
shipping a far larger percentage on 
military orders than their competitors 
so that snch producers lost more of 
their civilian poundage than their com- 
petitors. In some cases spinners 
claimed they were shipping last year 
80 or 90 per cent on orders for the 
armed services, while reports were that 
some of their competitors were ship- 
ping only about 20 to 30 per cent on 
rated orders. To even this situation 
the WPB early in January issued re- 
visions of the two mentioned orders, 
It is now mandatory for both carded 
and combed spinners to ship certain 
percentages on military orders. For 
example, in carded single machine 
knitting yarn the minimum percentage 
on rated business is 50 per cent while 
the maximum is 70 per cent, which 
means that manufacturers of civilian 
goods using this type yarn can hope 
to obtain any of these counts only aft- 
- er the spinners have set aside a por- 
tion of their production within these 
two limits. 
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During the past year a number of 
attempts have been made by the sales 
cotton yarn field to obtain upward re- 
visions in their OPA ceilings, com- 
plaints coming from marginal produ- 
cers to the effect that they were un- 
able to break even at these levels, Spin- 
ners claimed in both the carded and 
combed sections of the market that, 
since the last ceiling changes had been 
made, substantial increases in over- 
head had come about, with one of the 
most important being the marked in- 
crease in the labor item. This has 
been due to the manpower situation 
throughout the whole country, with 
skilled workers leaving the spinning 
plants in large numbers to enter war 
industries, where higher wages were 
obtainable. In other cases, the lack of 
help made it necessury for numerous 
producers to eliminate their third shift 
and go back to a one- or two-shift ba- 
sis. Both of these developments re- 
suited in substantial increases in lahor 
costs. In addition, management re- 
ported that the workers obtainable now 
are considerably less efficient than 
their regular staff.- 

To study this situation and to urge 
a change, the Carded Yarn Group ad- 
vised such spinners early this month 
that there would be a meeting in Wash- 
ington January 20 when the Industry 
Advisory Committee would place a new 
proposal before OPA which would tIn- 
crease spinners’ margins. The proposals 
inclnded elimination of the freight 
payment by spinners and elimination of 
the trade discount, the new proposal 
calling for net 30 days which, if grant- 
ed, would give spinners considerable 
aid in their ceiling adjustment re- 

Such a request, however, was 
made during 1942, and the reply of 
OPA was that spinners conld go ahead 
and make these changes but that the 
celling would be revised downward in 
proportion so that there would be no 
net gain for spinners. This time they 
hope for a different reply. but the in- 
dustry is about equally divided in their 
predictions of the outcome. 


Rayon Yarn 


The rayon industry has just closed 
another record-breaking year in which 
not only were unprecedented produc- 
tion and delivery records achieved, but 
there was also the successful develop- 
ment of new products and an all-out 
participation in the war effort. Prelim- 
inary estimates indicate that the year's 
deliveries of rayon yarn and staple 
will exceed 1942, the previous high 
mark, by 5.5 per cent. Estimates also 
are that 1943 filament yarn consump- 
tion will exceed the 1942 previous ree- 
ord by 5 per cent and that staple fiber 
will make a gain of about 6 per cent 
over last year’s total. A major factor 
In bringing about these new highs ia 
rayon consumption was the need for 
supplying many new markets resulting 
from the emergencies of war. The ray- 
on industry had to take over the fields 
left open by the cutting off of the 
source of silk and the designation of 
nylon as a 100 per cent war product. 

In addition, the industry had to re- 
lieve the tight wool situation In 1942 
and early 1943. particularly in the way 
of larger shipments of staple to woolen 
and worsted plants. After caring for 
these markets a new field was opened 
up with the development of synthetic 
rubber tires where rayon proved very 
successful. High tenacity viscose yarn, 
with its great heat resistance and 
strength, was singled out as the cord 
best suited for the making of tires 
used on heavy duty trucks driven at 


_ high speeds in all climates and terrain. 


In view of the fact that existing facili- 
ties were inadequate for the produc- 
tion of the needed tire yarn, the WPB 
instigated a series of expansion pro- 
grams hy which five producers con- 
verted already-existing facilities over 
to the production of hich tenacity yarn 
and also installed new equipment for 
its manufacture. The outlook for the 
present year is continued heavy mili- 
tary demand and a growing tightness 
in certain vital raw materials, which 
will tend to prevent any increase in 
the poundage being alloted to the knit- 
ting industries during 1944. 


Worsted Yarn 


With the easing in the raw wool 
stock situation, producers of knitting 
worsted yarns were able to increase 
substantially their output during the 
last year. Gains in production were 
registered hy both Bradford and French 
system knitting yarn producers, but the 
larger gains were in the latter types. 
In 1943, production of French knitting 
8 as.up 100 per cent compared 

’ Ge preceding year, while a gain 
of about 33 per cent was achieved by 
producers of sales Bradford knitting 
yarn counts. During the year there 
has been a growing demand for special 
trpes of outerwear for the armed 
forces, such as sweaters, knitted gloves 
and hoods for those stationed in cold 
climates or for use by the Navy in 
such spots. As a resnit, spinners have 
been unable to meet demands from the 
civilian trade. 
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SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes * Collins &  Wecinsedand Sts., Phila..3 34, Pa. St. Cuthésiions, ea Cis. 
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Finishes ... helping to give them that — 
appearance, and assuring them of long, 
serviceable wear. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 





The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS . SPECIAL REPORTS has full sutomatic control of 
light and water periods. The 

GREENVILLE S.C FALL RIVER, MASS Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 


WEATHERING TEST ' 
FOR TEXTILES | 












TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
ot 


reproduced 
yeors of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


RALPH E LOPER CO. | | | amas rwn-arc weatuer-omerer | || 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 





















set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
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A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 


The Atias Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 












































ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


EAR—EASILY READ—PERMANENT STENCILED 
ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS move the Shipping Room 
faster and are speeded all along in transit. 
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Wise A ncachen Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


3 High grade, high volatile steam 
NED and by-product coal from Wise 
gn wed yg on the Interstate 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE Couay, Vaz and Coneelovil 








servicing of any fuel 
requirement. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


GENCO Steam and domestic coals from 
3 a number of producing districts. 
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ANTHRACITE—Hazile Brook Premium ... Raven Run 





BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
CINCINNATI 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 





Branches 


BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAVE 


MONEY— OIL—LABOR—YARN 
WITH THE 


NEW WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


(Patented) 
Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 


1—50%, saving on Labor. 
S—Lebee saviog. $1000 
saving per 
machine. (Many plants aed 
ae and three — 
4—10°%, Power savi 
5—No yarn spoilage overfilled 
bolsters. 


6—Easi ated by female 
Ne th toeked fost me 
8—Cooler running spindles. 
9—No oil drip on floor. 
OE EGE be usta, cberiog 
to to meta 
better lubrication. 


All the above claims taken from users’ letters. 
*Name furnished on request. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


THE WICACO 
MACHINE CORP. 


























Ricretateties 75th Anniversary New E a 
ord. Hodges Wayne Junction Supply Co. 
ie ia on Philadelphia,Pa. "S:diacn 2 
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Wool Combed on Commission—Worsted Yarns, 
Men’s and Women’s Wear Worsted Fabrics, 
Uniform Fabrics 


French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns 


Cotton, Spun Rayon, Merino Blends 
Yarns and Fabrics 


NASHAWENA MILLS 


Fine Grey Goods in all Types and Weaves 


CALHOUN MILLS 


Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 
es ‘ 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Manufacturing Division 
WOOLEN MILLS 
Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men’s Wear, 
Dress Goods, Overcoatings 
RAYON and SILK MILLS 
Rayon and Silk Fabrics 


Carded Cotton and Blended Yarns 
Spun Rayon Blended Fancy Fabrics 


GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 


Combination Yarn Fabrics 





INC. 
* Selling y figents * 


NEW YORK: Gene: 


BOSTON 
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@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
™ [he @ Provides control of conditions caused 
CURVE: Teme fY stotis electricity 
ioe @ Protects cards and preserves the wire 
QO 
@ Safeguards health, insures better 
f or working conditions by preventing 
Dust and Fly 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
DEPEND ON MODERN CLOTHROOM EQUIPMENT 


In the highly competitive postwar period, you will need 
fast, modern clothroom machines, among which are these 
advanced type shears and brushes. 


HERMAS’ NEW SHEAR 


Constructed on entirely new lines, this shear cleans 
both sides and selvages of all weight cloths in a 
single operation. Ask for facts about our new method 
of passing seams, and about the individual motor 
drive for each rotor. 
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eR 
HERMAS’ NEW BRUSH A 
Amorg its many new features is unique con- : 
trol of brush pressure to take care of fabrics rT 


from crepes to heavy ducks. Descriptive fold- 
er gladly furnished on request. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 
HAWTHORNE, REPRESENTATIVES: NEW JERSEY 





BR. D. Hughes Sales Company Ross Whitehead & Limited Company 
Dallas, Texas ' 
Toronte and Canada CoreMGhariete i. 0. 





Buenos Aires, Argentina wielicmar ‘iealand 
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The Buy-Word is “NATIONAL” 
lf TENTER DRYERS, too! 


Today, “NATIONAL” Straight Run and Return 
Type Tenter Drying Systems provide advantages in 
speed, efficiency and economy reflective of the 
leadership the name “NATIONAL.” signifies. 





Tomorrow, that name will represent still further 
advances. in the engineering and performance of 
Tenter Systems, as well as in other “NATIONAL” 
drying and conditioning equipment. Improved de- 
sign and construction; refinements in the applica- 
tion and control of the drying medium; and addi- 
tional savings in operating and maintenance costs 
can be looked for ir. the Tenter Systems and Piece 
Goods Dryers offered by “NATIONAL” to post- 


war buyers. 


Discussing your future needs, now, is not as opti- 
mistic as it might seem . . . we already have several 
orders for delivery “when”. In the meantime, suit- 
able priorities will enable qualified plants to secure 
many of the advantages that will later be generally 
available to buyers of “NATIONAL” machines. 


Automatic Loop Dryers Straight Run Tenters 


Package Yarn Dryers Return Type Tenters 
Print Goods Dryers Apron Stock Dryers 
Truck Type Skein Dryers od Continuous Yarn Dryers 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
N. HANCOCK ST. and LENIGH AVE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. L 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 


N 
Proved Fungus Resistant 
by FUNGUS TEST 


_ 


\ 


+ 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Conadion Manetacterer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co. Windsor Canada 
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a” with DU-GRIP 
Is Much FASTER and SAFER 
No LADDER to MOVE 


Belts can be treated when they need it, 
while running. That’s IMPORTANT! 


For top efficiency, treat Lelts before, or 
not later, Seale when a ~— — & 
pears on pu - Static a cost t 
cleaning can be eliminated. 4 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL is actually three 
products in one—it has the highest degree 
ty pulling and cleaning qual- 











The LONGSHOT BELT OIL- 
ER is collapsible for easy 
handling. Special lengths 
available. Standard—S feet. 


BEARING OILERS also 
available from 1 to 10 feet 








long. 
Literature on request. 





DU-GRIP MFG. CO, 


3146 Bellevue Road 
Toledo 6, Ohio 

















EXPERTS 


We don't claim any such 
title but with your help 
we are sure we can solve 


spinning and twist- 
problems. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Bex 1604, Greenville, 8S. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Bex 443, Spartanburg. 8. C. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Bex 87, Grandview, Texas 


-~ 





~ 
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in quality, strength, uniformity, perform- 
ance. Outstanding in the smoothness and sup- 
pleness it gives fine fabrics. Outstanding in 
popularity for these reasons! 


For 36 years, Diastafor-treated fabrics have 
met the most rigid eye and touch tests. Chem- 
ists and mill-owners the country over know 
ithat Diastafor means perfection—every time ! 
For further details, see our technical man or 
write to— : 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
DIASTAFOR DIVISION 
40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


FE DIASTAFOR 
36 Y 


EARS OF SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


















TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 
11 WEST 42no STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
ANO DEVELOPING 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING GONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 














A tested, 
precision 
product of the 
Shuttle People, with 
a proven record of sat- 
isfactory service on many 
fabrics in different mills. 

FACTORY — Millbury, Mass. SO. OFFICE 


wcorcepennees WATSON. 
sarees WILLIAMS 
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“BAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES—ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 





The Decision Is Final! 


Today, many industries are effecting substantial 
savings with Fairbanks-Morse Scales equipped 
with Printomatics that print weight records— 
eliminate errors—simplify bookkeeping and 
inventories. 


Since 1830—Fairbanks-Morse Scales have been 
rendering split-second decisions recognized as 
fair and absolute by buyers and sellers alike. They 
know that the accuracy and long life built into 
Fairbanks-Morse Scales give added protection— 
definite plus values—wherever fast, accurate, 
efficient weighing is essential. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
216 Fairbanks-Morse Building, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


a---% 
‘ A 
\ 5 fs 
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TO HELP YOU 
Rech “lhe Pace! 


HE Textile Industry is do- 
: ing a magnificent job in 
meeting the demands of our 
Armed Forces and our Allies, 
as well as our essential civilian 
requirements. Production in 
1942 was twice that of a nor- 
mal year. The Quartermaster 
General has stated on several 
occasions that the Textile In- 
dustry has kept well ahead of 
schedule on all major types of 
fabrics required . . . and that 
includes some 300 different 
fabrics specified by the Quar- 
termaster Corps alone. 

It is our job to help the Tex- 
tile Industry to maintain the 
pace it has set, by supplying 
the finest leathers for check 
straps and belting that it is pos- 
sible to produce. Many of the 
country’s leading mills have 
found that, by specifying 
Shingle & Gibb Leathers, they 
get longer check strap and belt- 
ing life. And that’s what counts 
today! If your regular supplier 
can not furnish Shingle & Gibb 
Leathers, write to us for the 
name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNA. 
















SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHERS 


for Check Straps and Belting 
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KNOXALL *” 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & COQ. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. CG NEW YORK 
W.C HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 PinecrestAve. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Auguste St. Allendale, N. J. 

Dearborn 5974 Telephone iSO Allendale 3521 
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INFRARED RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


@ RADIANT HEAT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
...in low-cost, automatic, adjustable installations 
... utilizing any flammable gas as fuel 

speed. 











| ALMERS . 
SINGERS — LOOP DRYERS — SLASHERS — 
THREAD DRYERS 


@ Request new descriptive circular C-12 
INFRA-RED Division 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric 


1778 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
in Canada: Canadian Textile Engineering Ltd., 900 St. Antoine St., Montreal. P. @. 
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2 
PROPER FINISHING is a rayon requisite in spite of the 
need for speed in wartime production. Laurel Rayon 
Oils actually save production time. Laboratory and mill 
tested, they offset rayon weaknesses by improving lubri- 
cation, effecting gain in resiliency with resultant longer 
wear and better fit. 

Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are available for 
immediate delivery. Our Laboratory stands ready to. 
cooperate with you on special purpose compounds. Send 
for trial order today. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight | 


pe Monet A mse sempracteenes CO., INC. 
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All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specializing in 
the 
Utilization of Labor 


and 
Equipment 


The work we have done and are doing in the textile 


industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 
President Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT 


Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Big Name in Steel Fabrication! 

















Tanks OR more than three 
quarters of a century the 
Storage Bins Standpipes Be name of COLE has stood for tanks and other stecl 
- Castings Pressure Vessels fabrication. Many of the water tanks seen in this 
Pabricated Steel Work ~~ aa section of the country, as you drive from town to 
Air Receivers Alloy Vessels town, were produced by Cole. And numerous indus- 
Welded Steel Pipes Digestors trial erm ave employed us to make special tanks 
ae wall Vats for their particular purposes, as for example, for 
Lime Kilns ay a Fe = fame oil, a ? or as =e 
Clal kiers, Kettles, vats, and vessels of steel, nickel- 

Our Engineering Department will gladly clad, stainless steel and other alloys. 


submit designs to meet any requirements. - 
Let us know YOUR needs, and 


write for “Tank Talk” No. 26-C. 





We can also produce special machinery for your 


lyse Barre Fcc R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! NEWNAN mat 1A 
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Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





THE CO 





Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 





s ) > 


(< ATALL WIT; Cnyince + | 


‘QO THE 


TEATILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


% OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BARNES 


TEATILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


MN] MER Ri 


SPARTANB 3URG. S. Cc. 









4 Red- Burners installed Dutch Bleachery, Inc., 
— Wappinger "a gees 


IMPROVED SINGEING 
WITH 


RED-RAY BURNERS 


Recent installation of 4 Red-Ray Radiant Heat Gas Burn- 
ers on a 119 inch singer handling wide sheeting provides 
closer—better—faster singeing at lower costs. ~ 


Write for details on doing better 
singeing with your present equipment. 
RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 WEST 45th STREET —_ NEW YORK CITY 
resentative: 


zY ore gt 
1610 Hertford 1 Rd., Charlotte, 4, N. 0. 

















PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 





Seciies’ Geax ene Uedees tak aca came enue 
C. &. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 

















your SIZE! 


@ To reduce warp shedding and 

breakage, fry SEYCO sizes. 

They'll help you get maximum 

production in your weave room. 
* 


SIZING..... PENETRANTS..... ALKALIS 
SOFTENERS---SHUTTLE DRESSING. 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEEMS EX BUCO, 


| a CHEMIE natn 
ISEYCO] 
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VICTOR. SERVICE 





Choice of Right Impression 
Triples Traveler Life— 
Checks Auto-lubricated Ring Wear 


When production was slowed by travelers heating up, 
wearing rapidly, and flying off auto-lubricated rings, an 
eastern worsted mill asked Victor Service Engineers for 
assistance in spotting the trouble. It was found that the 
traveler used was glazing the wick and running dry, 
because the impression of the traveler rode on the wick 
groove, 


A simple change to a Victor traveler with a higher im- 
pression restored the advantages of the lubricating fea- 
ture, tripled traveler life, and checked the “ripple” wear 
that soon develops on the inside of the rings when the 
oil is not properly distributed. 


What Traveler Is Right for Your Rings? 





Impression should be Impression should be Im should be 
abeve the highest below the openings between the two 
point of the groove. for the wick. grease- grooves. 


Over age equipment and skilled help shortages are creat- 
ing more problems than ever for spinning and twisting 
supervisors today. Talk over your traveler troubles with 
a Victor Service Engineer, and let his proved “know- 
how” help you save time, improve yarn quality. Write, 
wire, or phone. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 








ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 
Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 
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‘SCOTT 
TESTERS 


protect 
and 
















production! 


When production pressure is extra great, every step 
needs the extra protection that an Adequate Testing 
Routine affords. The 60 models of *Scott Testers offer 
you “world-standard” equipment for checking tensile, 
hysteresis, crepeage, twist, flexing, burst, adhesion, 
etc., etc, Models are of many types, with capacities 
from single hair to | ton. And to make your testing 
equipment of maximum usefulness, there is “Scott 
Service”, a truly interested and helpful cooperation in 
the solving of war plant testing problems. 


ae eee 








Incline-plane Tester (ex- (im 
clusive Scott Design). | ae. | 
Maximum capacity 50 Ibs. 
Especially adapted to = = 
testing cords, as for para- |; 


chute shrouds, tires, etc. | 77 
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SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
154 Forest Ave. Augusta, Ga. 
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SPEED-UP Dye Vat Cleaning 
The Easy OAKITE Way! 


AKE advantage of this time and effort-saving 
2 aid for cleaning your dye vats . . . investigate 
the RAPID Oakite steam-detergent method. 






Bs ee cit, NAL ORES RE Ne okie PR a NOR Ro alpen eileen? PINES 
: ~ - : - 
PTT CNY ce RES is sal Tih 4 awe! 





























: ; : T Fi E T X P E K Y ill di that re ended Oakite solu- 
2 BOB BIN STRIP Pp ER Pag wit soe ah the “Bakies ‘Schastin ibaa | 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY Steam Gun, THOROUGHLY remove scum and sim- 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- ilar deposits SPEEDILY . . . leave vats in the spot- 
ally pays for itself in one year— lessly clean condition quality dyeing requires! 


ithin 1 ; 
arrays Oe eine Write TODAY for FREE DIGEST describing this 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request and 38 other maintenance cleaning jobs where 


i - ‘ ‘ Oakite methods help you conserve manpower! 
if Ze Verrell Machine (o.% 














OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Conede 


OAKITE @ CLEANING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Oo., Ltd. . . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman ..... Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. . . Manchester, England—European Agt. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 
Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. | 
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OFFICIAL WAR MESSAGE NO. 11 


Want to Keep Prices Down? 


Of course you do! So do all of us. You can be a big 
help if you'll just remember this: 

You can’t keep prices down by passing the buck. 
Everyone has to make necessary wartime sacrifices. 
It’s up to each one of us... not “the other fellow”. 

Beceuse of the war. there’s less of almost every- 
thing to f° around ...but more money to buy those 
things. if we all try to buy them, prices are 
bound to go up. 

Buy only what you really need and put the money 
you save to work helping win the war. x 

You can keep prices down if you: use it all, wear 
it out, make it do, or go without. Pay your debts. Pay 
your taxes. Buy more bonds and Smash the Axis! 


Jt, ss won hy 





ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Rood 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor. 
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Designers and 


Manufacturers 


of 
TEXTILE 
- MACHINERY 


SipP- EASTWOOD. CORPORATION 
PATERSON. N. J. 











SPECIALISTS 


Since rayon has been &@ commer- 
cial fiber Johnson has specialized 
on design and construction of 
machines to size synthetic warps 
efficiently, in close cooperation 


| 


with the milis and the manufac- 


turers of every type of yarn 


Let us know your sizing problems. 


We can help yOu solve them 
efficiently. 


Charles B. Gohuson7 


( MACHINE WORKS ea 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
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MILL STARCH 


"lhe eaves iad’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


*Dependable _ 
*Carries Weight 

Into the Fabric 
* Always Uniform 
*Boils Thin 











The Kkeever 
Stareh Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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THE CONFIDENCE OF COUNTLESS 
MILLS WON BY 


e | 





PRODUCTS 


is the result of consistent performance of these tried 
and proven laboratory controlled textile chemicals. 


HYDROXY* MILDEWPROOF NO. 2 
Approved by U. S. Army Corps Engineers to meet Tentative 
Specifications T-1452A. 


AQUAKAL NO, 73—for quick wetting out of ducks for 


mineral or vat dyeing; re-wetting for sanforizing; penetration 
of dyes; wetting piece goods, skeins, packages or raw stock. 


AQUAKAL NO. 74 —for pasting vat dyes. 
HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD 


*(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


KALI] MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 




















MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 


WVRYING to make limited sup- thing else. But we’re distributing 
plies of Robbins Northern the flooring we have as best we 
Hard Maple flooring go ’round is a know how, taking care of war re- 
tough job, especially with so many quirements first, of course. Tell us 
textile mills unwilling to use any- - what you need; we'll cooperate! 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 











Southeast—Bright rh Lu ne ( nn gy 5 pong ot ® — 
100 land—T. M, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 














TO GET MORE PAPER FOR... USE LESS rAPER THESE WAYS 








et°s All Use Less Paper 





Eliminate slack fills. 
Increase units per case to the maximum practical. 
Reduce separators to shoulder height. 















cartons wherever possible. 
Reduce we of containers whenever compatible with safety. 
Do away ee | 
Set up a Paper Conservation in your plant. 
under the auspices of the War Advertising C in 
of War Information and the War Production oard. 












sompamadionaien the Copies 
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ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


“Ho other knotter 
gives you all these 
IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES.” 


1. Ties a weaver’s knot, pos-- 
tively non-slip. 

2. Tails can be regulated for 
any length from %” to minus 6”. 
3. Tails automatically scissor 
clipped, always uniform. 

4. Knots are very compact, so 
small as to be acceptable for 
thread, and yarns for fabrics re- 
quired to take blister-free coating. 
5. Extremely important today is 
the fact that the Biington Knotter 
aids learners quickly to reach high 
efficiency in winder operation. 


Request Knotter Catalog 


STON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 
Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Why stuffing boxes are giving way to 


JOHNSON ROTARY 
a on 







@At Hope Web- 
ee Co., Pawtuck- 
2 R. |.—Johnson 
| Selint instailed on a 

7 ft. slasher. 












@ At Everlestik, Inc., Chelsea, 
Mass.—Johnson Joints instalied on 
battery of dry cans. 






WHY are so many textile mills switching over to the Johnson 
Joint? For two sound reasons: Ist, it ends all stuffing 
problems; 2nd, it helps to step up plant production. 
HOW does it end all stuffing box troubles? By means of a 
simple, rugged construction that never needs to be oiled, has 
no packing at all to wear out, adjusts itself automatically to 
varying pressure, and absorbs both lateral and angular 
alignment without loss of operating efficiency. 


HOW does it step up plant production? Parily by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shutdown and thereby saving valu- 
able production time. Mostly by making possible modern, 
more efficient methods of can drainage in which condensate 
is removed continuously, by means of a syphon pipe, through 
the same head that admits the steam. Machines can be started 
without delay—can temperatures can be higher and more 
uniformly maintained. 

WHY don’t you write for comprehensive new bulletin which 
shows a size and type of the Johnson Joint for every dry can, 
slasher or sanforizer. 


NOTE THE SIMPLE, PACKLESS CONSTRUCTION 


— (1) is fastened to roll or 
Collar (2) is keyed (6) to 
tae” wack ane 
forth. Carbon graphite seal ring 
(3) and bearing ring (4) eliminate 
packing and are completely self- 
lubricating. Spring (5) is for initial 
seating only; a © ~ ced 
pressure sealed—adjusts itself 


0 ST eel Sew sanet edliaianh deabetion. 
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COMBE MSatE 


NEED HOT WATER? 


The best and simplest way to heat water with steam is 
mine & the Johnson “Instant’ Water Heater. — it right 


7 your pressure steam line—n o reducers 
Simple ru design assures long life. “Available right 
now in new low cost, all steel construction. Write for 
new bulletin. 











The Johnson | Corporation 


THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
“Water White” meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 
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Federal Specification Stitch. Types 501, 502, 503, 904 and 305 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 





For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably ecngil for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 

2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
| --Distributors-- 

SOLLISTER-MORELAND €O., F. 8. BOX 721, SPARTANBERE, $. €. 
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Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 


TRUCKS 











For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











LAZENBY 
COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 





“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 
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More doffs per Shit 


Greater production is the inevitable result 

of replacing worn equipment with rings of 
ultra-modern design and fine “DIAMOND” 
Finish. For full production, take full advan- 
tage of this repair item. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"455- 


SPINNING pan TR ENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and mp J wister Rings since 1873 
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How Important Will the 


“ODOR FACTOR 


be in Your Future Plans? 


New developments in new textile 
processing materials and methods 
have brought many new odor 
problems that must be overcome 
effectively and economically to 
make these practical both for to- 
day’s needs and for post-war con- 
sumer goods. 


Here at Givaudan, we are pre- 
pared to work with you, now, 
to help you eliminate the odor 
problem from your processing 
picture. 


TEXODORS 


for example, are Givaudan prod- 
ucts of proven effectiveness espe- 
cially developed for the textile 
industry to mask residual mal- 
odors of processing chemicals. Our 
knowledge of technical require- 
ments for fabric deodorants .. . 
economy, tenacity of color, free- 
dom from discoloration, heat re- 
sistance, chemical inactivity and 
others ...can prove most helpful 
to the solution of your problems. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


i Sag 
DELAWANNA, INCE. 


Dept. S 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York | 


“BUY WISELY... 
BUY GIVAUDAN”’ 
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MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 





KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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nt . equipped with modern machinery and 
Ae a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
a thru this ae a trial order on 





at We have built a reputation that is 
te known over the entire South by our spe- 
yy cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


He} Write us and let us quote you 
ot on anything from a postal card 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 








| | An Up-to-Date <= 
PRINTING PLANT... 














STANDARD PILLOW BLOCKS BALL AND SOCKET 





is aty ler Mbedvesiathed wie 'béy them or ook 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCE TRUCKS 
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TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 
2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York 


DINKLER 
Thies 


e « give good service asa matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


*% The ANSLEY arian 

% The 0. HENRY crcenssene 
* The SAVANNAH savannae 
%*The TUTWILER sinwincusn 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


ucntcomcey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
wewonteans The ST CHARIES * 
wassvince *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 







































DINKLER HOTELS CO. 


ATING 3000 ROOMS ww SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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Uf vow PRODUCT DESERVES THIS 


SEAL OF QUALITY... 1. Submit your 

merchandise fo us for sci- 
TAKE STEPS TO ear eeaipets tat tea 1 yor 
SECURE IT! products meet our standards of raw material 


content, construction, and serviceability, they are Cer- 

tified and awarded the Seal of Quality. ¢ 2. The Seal of Quality 

is yours only as long as you continue to maintain quality. ¢ 3. Our Con- 
sumer Division buys your products on the open market, and 
check-tests their quality regularly. ¢ Consumers ev- 

erywhere recognize the Seal of Quality as a 
buying guide. Put it to work for you | 
as an extra assef...an ex- 


tra selling point. i 










* American Council of Commercial! Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 3886 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WOONSOCKET CHICAGO 


7,500,000 


E EET of Holt Maple Flooring 
have gone into Southern 


Textile Mills during the past 24 

















REPRESENTED i : 
, inthe South years---with complete satisfac- 
Lamber C > * 

Cherie, N. ¢. tion to the owners.. 





HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY., GCONTO, WISCONSIN 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 








FOR SALE! 


1—Butterworth 3-r-ll 65” Calender 
1—Butterworth 3-roll 103” Calender 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 


> 




















LIQUIDATING 


4—James Hunter 50” Squeeze 
Rolls 
_— Hunter 16” Squeeze 


5—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 


4—-Morrison 50” Stainless Steel 
Dye Jiggs 


1—Butterworth 42” Hydrauli 
Schreiner 2 Bowl re mm . 


1—50” V.V. 8 Bowl Calender 
18—John Hope Pantographs 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 
1—Van Visanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch 


100—Copper Dry Oans 45” to 80” 
4—48”-—60” Hydro Extractors 
12——-Draper 69” Automatic Looms 

100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
1i—Permutit Water Softener. 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 





‘ FOR SALE 
OOMS 
76—Draper 30” Model 


in 
good condition. Complete with Lacey top 


in South. 
AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 











WE WILL BUY 
BALLED 
BEAMER YARNS 
DAMAGED GOODS 
OFF-COLORED YARNS 
PAY CASH 


CANVAS SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 982, HARTFORD, CONN. 











PRODUCTION MANAGER 
FOR BRAIDED RUG MILL 


Large Eastern cotton rug manu- 
facturer has opening in organiza- 
tion for production manager in 
braided rug division. Excellent fu- 
ture for right man who must be 
conversant with all phases of busi- 
ness including raw materials, la- 
bor training, styling. State full de- 
tails, experience, age, compensa- 
tion desired, etc. All replies will be 
held strictly confidential. Address 
Box 684, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















WANTED 
Textile Supply Salesman 


Excellent opportunity now open 
for experienced man to cover 
mills in four states: South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. Must be draft exempt 
and not now employed in war 
work. Residence within territory 
preferred. Submit full references 
from past employment. Direct all 
correspondence to Hubert J. 
Watson, Treas. Watson-Williams 
Mfg. Co., Millbury, Mass. 





Mill Strapping 
For Sale 


Good, clean refinished leather suitable 
for MILL mt oe ak A Cut to exact 

widths 1”—14%”"—1%”—1%"—2”"— 

approximate 8 ft. lengths. Price: 85c 
er pound. 

e will be glad to send a 10-pound 
sample lot on approval—no obligation. 
Mills are finding this to be more tro- 
nomical than slab leather which, inci- 
dentally, is becoming quite scarce. 


THE THAMES BELTING CO. 


Box 506 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 











MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


22—Bramwell Feeds 
22—Dobson & Barlow Cards—12” Coilers 
ha lode a 
at oe a Oe 
x 
was Saco-Pettee Fly Frames, 7 x 


35— Spdie. Saco-Pettee Spinning Frames 


4— 40 niversal Doublers 
20— 16 Spdle. a ee wenden 


24— Whitin Combers, "1908 1908—Model ©, 12” 


Yen epee Mills, Inc. 


Dow and Canal Sts. 
Manchester, N. H. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of spinning with good experi- 
ence available now. Large room wanted. 
Will go anywhere. Good references. Ad- 
dress Box 685, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED 


Overseer of Carding—combed and sendet 
knitting yarns, first shift, excellent op 
tunity for man with ability and in tia- 
tive. Address Box 686. c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














Wanted 
OLD LEATHER APRONS 


OR BELTING—4% inches or wider, to 
recut for essential work. 


ANSIN SHOE MFG. CO. 
ATHOL, MASS. 








SILK THROWING EXECUTIVE 


WANTED for large, modern throwing plant—Manager qualified to 
produce most efficiently and perfectly all types of yarn for the weav- 
ing and particularly the hosiery knitting trade. Must have tact, 
thorough experience, with an unquestionable background to substan- 
tiate requisites. Address in confidence— 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Over Forty-fwe Years Confidential Employment Service for Mills 














THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


io oft maa, a as raed eine abd Seana S gue Sener ee employment, write us fully regarding your experience 


' and position desired; we will 









Setacmntinaasdd atipiilans mie Unie be ieee Meal 


P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


-294 WASHINGTON STREET 
Over 45 years’ confidential employment 





service for men cocking penitions and employers secking mea. 
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Dr. Kee Pu Running Says: © 























“Here is a thing so logical to do 
that | want to make mention of it 
to you: USE 


oe gegaettw haul 


for 
VICTORY?!” 
























































There are many reasons for Superiority of Henderson’s Parts 
but satisfactory service on your machinery is the most conclusive. 


Henderson Foundry & Machine Co., Hampton, Georgia 
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| THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROCESSED oun uumpumire vox eas neem 


REID LOCKMAN, BOX! 
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THE POOR APOTHECARY 
with a great idea 


The Eighteenth Century was a cen 
tury of ideas. In cafes along the Seine, 
in taverns and parlors throughout the 
American Colonies, ideas were being 
shaped, destined tochange the world. 


Carl Wilhelm Scheele, Swedish 
apothecary and chemist, was a man 
of ideas... with research as his voca- 
tion, his: pleasure, his way of life. 


Many of his experiments bore fruit— 
such fruit, indeed, that Scheele did 


more for cotton printing than any 
other one man. 
Working in a dingy. badly equipped 
pharmacy, he discovered chlorine in 
ores. This discovery, in 
the hands of the Berthollets, father 
and son, was translated into the mod- 
ern processes used to bleach all 
cellulose fibers. 
The invention of the copper roller, 
by Thomas Bell, in 1775, is generally 
thought of as the beginning of mod- 
er printing, but without Scheele’s 
work this printing process could ‘not 
have been put to practical use. 
Before his time, printed cotton was a 
luxury beyond the reach of the aver- 
age person because the bleaching 
process alone took from four to six 
months. Thanks to Scheele, the 
bleaching was done in two to six 
hours, and every pretty girl, however 
poor, could deck herself out in a gay 
printed cotton frock. 
Carl Wilhelm Scheele, true citizen of 
his enlightened century, died in 1786, 
at the age of 44. He was poor all his 
life—but he left the world richer. 
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Ww PERFECT 


Stretch Control 


between Size Box and Cylinders—with 
REEVES Variable Speed Control 





Side shaft of slasher is cut and connected to REEVES 
Transmission through which speed of squeeze rolls in 
size box can be finely adjusted for desired yarn stretch. 


Less breakage at the loom and more uniform 
cloth when you control stretch between size box 
and cylinders on your slashers. You secure this 
control perfectly by driving the size box rolls 
through a REEvVEs Variable Speed Transmission. 
The REEVEs provides the fine speed adjustment 
and accuracy necessary for complete tension 
control at this vital point where stretch is great- 
est because yarn is wet. It’s easy to install a 
REEVES unit on any textile machine in service. 
Standardly supplied on most leading makes of 
new machines to provide complete speed flexi- 
bility. Write for complete information and copy 
of new 128-page catalog T-435. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY «- COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


— 





MOTODRIVE combines motor 





for con- speed varying mechanism 
rate speed over stant speed motor to a vari- and reduction gears in single 
wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 incl. able speed drive. wait. Speed ratios 2:1 to 61. 


REEVES Speed Control 
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Spinning bobbin for wool ring 
spinning frame. 


Spinning bobbin for GIANT 
or large package wool mule. 


Tube for ring spinning of cot- 
ton, worsted or staple rayon. 


Filling quill for automatic bob- 
bin changing rayon loom with 
electric feeler motion. 


wi 5 Tube for twisting, French type 
No Cc “At ve ot er® ; e ; ed . . ed 
nipulll 5 1009 ee ° sP oe st ; worsted spinning, or worst 
one “3 ring spinning. 
Filling quill with Bakelite head 
for automatic bobbin chang- 
ing rayon loom with mechan- 
ical feeler motion. 


Filling quill (folded metal Filling quill with Bakelite head 


head) for plain rayon loom ore avetod base. 

with electric feeler motion. Mule cop. For 40 years the 
Also made for mechanical standard in wool, worsted, 
feeler motion. and cotton mule spinning. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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VELENE 


FREE FLOWING, NON-JELL/ING 
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is more than a trade name. 


is a penetrant and levelling medium for direct, 
union, and CELANESE* dyes. 


is effective either for stripping or for level dyeing 
when working with many of the vat type dyes. 


is a stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproof and 
mildewproof processing. 


is economical and labor saving. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample— 
HAVE one of our technical men bring with him a 
sufficient quantity for a practical mill run. 

THEN judge for yourself as many mills have done 
and profited thereby. 

















*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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TO KEEP YOUR RECORDS UNINTERRUPTED 


y Veeder-Root offers you colored, wall-hanging 
check charts to remind you of all the points to check in main- 
tenance of your 2-3 Pick Counters. And Veeder-Root also offers 
you special 100-sheet pads on which to record the maintenance- 
needs of every pick counter in your mill. 


These two aids will help you simplify, speed, and make more 
thorough the vitally necessary work of keeping your 2-3 Counters 
in proper operating condition for the duration. 


Just drop a line to the nearest Veeder-Root office... tell us 
how many looms you are running at present... and we will 


promptly send you a supply of both charts and pads, amply 
sufficient to your needs, And as usual, you can count on Veeder- 
Root for helpful co-operation in every way possible under wartime 
conditions, to help you get the best results out of the best pick 
counters made. 
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Kaeo this DOULE CHECK & 
on you 2-3 Fick Counters 











